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PREFACE. 



This volume has had its origin in a series of letters, 
which I wrote from Rome, iii the belief that the Biih- 
jects of which they treated, and the information which 
they afforded, would prove of interest to a large circle 
of readere. The result justified the anticipation; for 
the letters were extensively copied in this country, as 
well as in various places in America, and were reprinted 
in more than one European language. The intei'eat 
which they excited — or, more correctly speaking, which 
the information afforded by their details excited — was 
evidenced by almost innumerable applications made to 
me, to publish tliem in some more enduring and per- 
manent form. Many of tliese appUcatious were urged 
upon me with a weight of personal authoi-ity which I 
could not attempt to resist ; and I therefore resolved to 
comply with a desii-e in which I thoroughly sympa- 
thized, and the motive of which I pertectly understood, 
—namely, a wish to encounter, by a representation of 
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the true state of things in Kotue, that system of false- 
hood and misrepresentation whieh haa heen too gener- 
ally adopted with reference to all mattera connected 
with the government and institutions of the Papal 
States ; which system of falsehood and misrepresenta- 
ation is not owing to the circumstance of the nation and 
government being Italiwn, but of both "being Catholic, 
and of the latter being that of the Head of tho Catliolic 
Clmrch, 

At a considerable sacrifice of time, and no small in- 
terference with pressing public duty, I resolved, not or 
reprinting my letters, but upon using them ae the 
groundwork of a volume in which the subjects to 
which they refen-ed, but briefly treated, might be dealt 
with more fully and more deliberately; ample materi- 
als for their development being at my disposal, the re- 
sult of what I myself saw, or what I could gather from 
public documents of undoubted authority. Scarcely, 
however, had I commenced my task, when I felt con- 
vinced of the necessity of giving a biief but a sufficient 
sketch of the cai'eer of the reigning Pope, principally 
with a view of recalling to the recollection of the 
reader the i-emarkable events of the early years of his 
pontificate, and exhibiting the causes that of necessity 
arrested the progress of those great political reforms of 
whicli he was the author, but which evil men sought 
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to use to their own advantage, if not to liis destruction. 
A-caeual conversation with a friend, whoso mind tena^ 
cioufily rotaiaed all recent impressions made by the 
partial statements of the enemies of the Pope, and the 
traducers of liis government, bnt from which every rec- 
ollection of the events of 1848 and 1849 had utterly 
faded, determined mo to carry out this resolntion, and 
commence the volume with a personal and hiatoiical 
sketch of the career of Pius IX, Tliia I have done at 
greater length than I had at first intended, but perhaps 
not so fully as the nature of tlie subject required. At 
any rate, I trust I have done sufficient to enable the 
reader to behold, in hia true character, one of the best 
of men, and most beneficent of rulers ; and to estimate, 
at their right value, the accusations which have been 
made against him, as a reformer of tlie one day, and a 
reactionist of the next. 

The letters to which, as I have said, this volume owes 
its origin, I have but sparingly used ; or where I have 
used them, I have added to them considerably,— -so as 
to render each of the more important eubjecte as full as 
I could afford to make it in a single volume. For in- 
stance, I have devoted a considerable portion of the 
book to a sketch of the Educational institutions of 
Rome, — a subject respecting which much misconcep- 
tion exists in these countries. 
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To one portion of this book I feel it right to direct at- 
tention, — namely, to the Appmidio!. I do bo for two 
reasons. In the fii-at place, it contains, in the official 
Eeport furnished by the Count de Eayneval, the French 
Envoy at Eome, to the iliniater for Foreign Affaii-s in 
Paris, the moat authoritative and conclusive refutation 
of tlie chai-ges urged against the Government of the 
Pope ; and affords an amount of valuable information, 
on variouB points, of which it is essential tliat the p\ib- 
lic of these countries should be apprized. This docu- 
ment first appeared in its Enghsh form in the Daily 
Wffws of the 18th of March, 1847 ; and while adopting 
tliis translation, I can vouch for its accuracy, as I have 
closely compared it with the original French, subse- 
quently published in that journal. In no material re- 
spect does the one differ from the other ; the translar 
tion, in every respect, substantially conveying tlie 
meaning of the original, and giving all its figures and 
facts with scrupulous fidelity. I had been in previous 
possession of documentary' evidence, proving the truth 
of the statements made in this remarkable State Paper, 
and had even embodied many of tliem in my lettei-s ; 
but, on its appearance in the DaUy Wews, I was at 
once convinced that I wonld be more likely to serve 
the cause which I had at heart, by abandoning what 
I had written, and adopting the dispatch of the French 
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Ambassador, who wrote, not only under a sense of 
ofEcial responsibility, bet from a personal knowledge, 
derived alike from his long residence in Eome, and the 
facilities which his position afforded him of arriving at 
the real state of tilings. To this dispatch I would di- 
rect the attention of every reader who desires to ascer- 
tain the truth with respect to the Papal Government. 

I direct attention to the AppendiiB for this second 
reason,— namely, that the reader may leani, from 
sources of unquestionable authority, that we ourselves 
have very many and very important reforms to effect, 
both at home and in our government abroad, before we 
venture to become the self-appointed censor of other 
nations ; — that, in a word, we should cast the beam out 
of our own eye, before we cast the moto out of our 
brother's eye. 

In the chapters on tlie public institutions of Eome, 
I have been indebted, in some measure, to the able and 
philosophic work of the late Cardinal Morichini ; which 
obligation I have acknowledged in more than one place. 
This valuable work was given to mo in Eome, as con- 
taining the best and fullest information on tlie subjects 
with which I desired to become acquainted ; but my 
letters merely contained descriptions of what Isaw, as 
I had no time, while in that city, to devote to reading. 
Eut for a fuller acconnt, such as I now pretend to give. 
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of the institutions which I then descrihed, a reference 
to a -work of the very highest authority became a mat- 
ter of necessity. 

I shall only add, in eonclnsion, the expression of a 
Bineore and heart-felt hope, that this volume may have 
the effect of removing from the minds of many honest 
and well-intentioned readers, the dai-k veil with which 
ignorance and prejudice have obscured the truth, — and 
that these pages may enable the conscientious of every 
communion to comprehend the character and appre- 
ciate tlie vh-tues of one of the beet of Hen, one of the 
most beneficent of Eulers, and one of the mo8t illustri- 
ouB of Popes. 

J. K M. 
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ROME: 

ITS RULER, AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 
IntrodHodon.— The Paaliae OhapeL— Tlie Cardinals,— The Pope. 

To no other city on the earth does the stranger direct 
his steps mth feelmgs of a moie varied character, or 
■with d livelier anticipation of what awaits him on his 
enti-ance, than to Hume No donbt, a more sacred and 
solemn awe hllo hig mind, and bows down his inmost 
soul, ab, fiom some wild path amidst the mountains of 
Judea, he catches the first ghmpho of the towers of 
Jernsalem^ — at the sight of whose holy walls the stern 
Crusadei hurst into a passion of tears, and smote his 
mailed breast m a paroxysm of humility and sorrow. 
Jerusalem ib a place of one great and all-absorbing 
interest, being the theatre of that sublime sacrifice by 
which man a ledemption w as accomplished; and every 
nodding tower and mouldering pillar of that once proud 
city is sacred in the eyes of the Christian of even 
ordinary sensibility. But Eome, while abounding in 
sources of that deep and solemn interest which Jernsa- 
1 
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2 ROME AND ITS KULER. 

lem inspires, is also replete witli atti-actioiis of a totally 
different kind, and offers couatlesa objects of admira- 
tion, and subjects for inquiry and reflection, to the 
scholai" and man of taste, the antiquarian and the phi- 
loBopher. And dull must be the mind and cold the heart 
of him who does not experience some stir, or feel some 
throb, as he approaches for the first time the venerable 
walb, and passes beneath one of the ancient gateways, 
of the Eternal City, For was not tliis the seat and 
centre of that universal empire, which embraced witliin 
its circle the remotest boundaries of the known earth ? 
— was not tills the proud capital of that haughty race 
whose banners glistened and whose arais triumphed in 
every clime, and whose laws were reverenced as well 
by civilized nations as by savage tribes? — was not this 
the instmeti-ese as well as the conqueror of mankind ? 

It is tlie Rome, too, of a wider dominion and a more 
glorious rule tlian that of the greatest of the Osesare. 

If liome were not the birthplace of Christianity, it 
was its nursing mother. It was the seat of the Apos- 
tles; the theatre of their trials, their sufferings, and 
tlieir gloiy. One beholds, pacing before him, as it 
were visibly to the sight, the long centuries of that 
momentous war waged between truth and error, be- 
tween the powers of light and darkness. And, in spite 
of the vulgar dwellings, inelegant and mean, that sur- 
raund him as he stands within the walls of modern 
Eome, he witnesses, in imagination, the solemn rites 
and splendid worship of that polished and attractive 
system of Polytlieism, which, though despised by the 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 

enlightened, and scoffed at by the philosophers, etiU 
appealed, and not in vain, to the passions of a degene- 
rate people, through its deification of the weaknesses 
and vices of human nature, — that claimed, as yet, the 
allegiance of a ])0pnlace so long accustomed to its 
pomp and splendour, and whose temples and shrines 
rose on every side, in all the magnificence of their 
costly material, and the more inestimable beauty of 
their design and execution. He beholds, also, the in- 
fant Church of the True Faith hiding its timid head 
beneath the very highway over which the scoi-nful 
polytheist strode, — crouching in cell, and crypt, and 
dai'k and tortuous labyrinth— and, when venturing 
above the earth, its asylum and its refuge, appearing 
wicked and infamous to the Koman gaze, spite of the 
courage and fortitude of its apostles and its mai'tyre. 
He beholds this patient, feai-less spouse of Christ weep- 
ing teare of blood, as, 

" Butchered to make a Roinaa liolidfty," 

her children are tora by the jaws of ravening beasts, 
consumed by fii'e, or fall beneath the more merciful 
sword. He sees the red soil of the amphitheatre gi'adu- 
ally losing its hue of carnage, and blooming with 
mysterions beauty, as there steals into the hearts of 
the thoughtful and the good a conviction of the purity 
of the Nazarene's faith — which, to the wonder of the 
scorner and the scoffer, imparts strength to tottering 
age, fortitude to tender youth, and the coui-age of the 
hero to the feeble virgin. He beholds how the statues 
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4 ROME AND ITS JtULER. 

and images of the gods, so long the woreliipijed of 
the mastei-s of tlic world, identified with the triumphs 
and the glory of a mighty race, were, at first, care- 
lessly regarded, next despised, then detested, — how 
the crushed and ti-ampled Church of the (]atacomba 
emerged from the dai-kness to the light of day, no 
longer loathed and execmted as the foe of humanity, 
and the teacher of all wickedness j but hailed with en- 
thusiasm by a softened people, and protected by the 
authority, but still more by the devotion, of princes 
and rulers, — and how, at length, and after long ages 
of pei-secution and of obloquy, the Cross rose above 
the temple and tlie shrine, to be bailed from thence 
forward, and tlirough regions unknown to the arms 
or philoBOpby of .Rome, as the syiiibol of man's aal- 
vatioii. 

And here grew into maturity a power and a sove- 
reignty greater than that of the Cataars— tlie power of 
the Papacy, and the sovereignty of tlie Church. Bap- 
tized in blood, and cradled in adversity, the Papacy 
grew into strength, the citadel and the stronghold of 
the Faitli. From the modest throne of the first rulci^ 
of the Chm-ch to the tribunal of tlie tyrant, there was, 
for centuries, but a step ; and from thence to fclie stake 
and tlio scaffold, the road was but too well defined by 
the bloody footprints of their heroic predecessoi-s. 
"Wave after wave broke in fury against the rock on 
which God placed Hjb Church. Now heresy assailed 
her ; now ech^m sought to rend her asunder ; now it 
was the rude and warlike savage from the forests of 
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Germany that menaced her ; and now it was the fierce 
and frantic Arab that, bursting with flaming scimitar 
upon the countries which, once provinces of Eome, had 
yielded a willing allegiance to the spiritual supremacy 
of the Popes, ravaged th& very ehnnes and altaj-s of the 
Apostles. But, watched over by God's providence, we 
behold the enemies of the Church become her friends, 
her aasailante her protectors, her haughty i-evilers her 
humble and submissive children ; till we see her sticking 
her foundations deeper and deeper into the hearts of 
nations, and extending her beneficent dominion wider 
and wider over the face of the earth. 

Then the chief events in the history of the Papacy, 
from the days of Charlemagne to those of Napoleon, 
pass before the mind in all their brilliant or gloomy 
colouring, as peace presided over the halls of the Vat- 
ican, or evil men sought the ruin of the successors of 
Peter. And there stand out from the shadowy back- 
ground the striking figures of such illusti-ious Popes as 
Gregory the Great, JuUus the Second, Leo the Tenth, 
Sixtus the Fiffh, and those later Popes, Pius the Sixth 
and Pius tlie Seventh, whose son-ows and sufferings 
but added increased splendour to their virtues. 

All kinds of associations, Pagan and Christian, 
crowded in confusion upon my excited memoiy, as I 
entered Eome, for the iirst time, on the morning of the 
31st of October, 1856, the vigil of the great festival of 
All Saints. My great d(«ire, paramount to all others— 
whether the gratification of curiosity or of taste— was 
that of seeing with my own eyes things of which I 
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had, and I say it not without shame, imperfect, if not 
altogotlier erroneous notions. 

This is not to be wondered at, when it is considered 
that the sources of information respecting all matters 
Eoman are tainted at the very source ; and that the 
great body of the Catholics of these countries goner- 
;dly depend, certainly have hitlierto almost exclusively 
depended, upon Protestant writers for what little they 
know of the Pope, and of his venerable capital. 

For instance, judge the Pope by the prevailing belief 
of Protestant England, derived from the representations 
of its press, its platform, or its pulpit ; and one beholds 
in him a combination of the temporal despot, and the 
spiritual impostor, at once the scourge of an afflicted 
people, and the ai-ch-priest of Satan. Protestant credu- 
lity regards him m one whose mission and policy it is to 
enslave aldie the bodies and the souls of men, by fetter- 
ing their civil liberty with tyrannous restrictions, and 
darkening and stunting their intellect by the denial of 
a liberal education. Li their profound ignorance of the 
truth, many, even faii'-minded and in all other respects 
enlightened people, look upon the Holy Father — even 
the gentle and merciful Pius — not merely as the stern 
oppressor of his own hapless subjects, but the cause of 
every evil which affticts the vai-ious nations into which 
Italy is divided. In their eyes, it is the Vatican which 
casts its baleful shadow over the fair face of the Italian 
Peninsula, and shnts out from that beanteons land and 
its gifted I'aces tlie light and warmth of national free- 
dom. Nay, why should not this be so, when the great 
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object of the tyrant and impostor, wlio eitteth on the 
Seven Hills of the modem Babylon, is, aecording to the 
ravings of the fanatic enemies of tlie Ohui'ch, to trample 
npon the liberties of all free countries, and make of 
kings and princes hia footstools? Tlie ambition of 
Eome, say they, never sleeps ; it is as dangerous now 
as in the days when ite thunders hurled monarchs from 
their thrones, and brought the haughtiest wan-iors as 
suppliants to its feet, !Nor was it a Julius or a Sixtus 
that was alone to be dreaded ; for did not a Barbarosea 
meekly hold the stirrup of the mide on which an Alex- 
ander, then a weak and infirm old man, rode through 
the streets of Venice? Those who read the history of 
the dark and middle ages with calm and unimpasaioned 
judgment, and are not swayed by bigotry, or bewildered 
by mere names, mast recognize the advantages, to the 
peace of nations and the progress of civilization, which 
had been confen-ed by this very influence. But that 
power, BO often omnipotent for good, in those dark and 
troublous times, when might was right, and laws were 
far more often written in blood than ink, is now a 
thing of the past; being in latter years, when every 
country has its own well-ordered system of govern- 
ment, and when a well-defined compact exists between 
nations, by which the weak are protected from the ag- 
gression of tlie sti-ong, as unnecessary as its existence is 
imaginary, 

Ifc will be my grateful task to exhibit to the reader a 
portraitui-e, feeble it may be in its execution, but faith- 
ful in intention, of a modern rope—whose wiiolo life 
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approacliea nearer to the Divine model than that of any- 
living man. And this I ehall endeavour to do in a sub- 
sequent place. 

To behold Piua IX. was my most anxious desire— 
which I soon took occasion to gratify ; for I was not 
many hours in Rome before I formed one of a consider 
able number of persons, mostly strangers from various 
countries of Europe, mixed up with ecclesiastics of dif- 
ferent nations and orders, and students of the principal 
lioman Colleges, that were assembled in the great hall 
opening into tfie Pauline Chapel, the Popes private 
chapel in his palace of the Quirinal. No sooner were 
the folding-doors flung open by the officers on duty, 
than, with an eagerness which nearly degenerated into 
a rash, the well-dressed crowd possessed themselves of 
every vacant place. 

It was cm-ions to note the manner and beai-ing of the 
lay portion of the strange congregation thus gathered 
together from almost every principal nation of the 
world. Generally speaking, it was respectful, and even 
pious ; but in not a few instances curiosity was evidently 
combined with a supercilious contempt " for the whole 
thing." The French, Spaniards, Auetrians, and Italians, 
were grave and coilected, and bo were several of tlie 
English ; but some of the latter evidently went to the 
Pope's Chapel as they had gone tlie previous night to 
the Opera, to hear the music, or to " do " it, as tliey 
would the Coliseum, or the Bathe of Caracalla. I have 
a lively remembi-ance of the remarks of one young and 
well-di-essed Englishman, who combined in an extraor- 
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dinary degree, igiiomncc, irreverence, and comicality; 
and of the singular patience of Ihe intelligent and 
courteous ecclesiastic from whom he sought informa- 
tion, or to whom he freely imparted iiie own views and 
opinions of what he beheld. But none so devout and 
so coDected as the English convert, whose identity one 
might discern at a glance. WhOe othere held, or used, 
an opera-glasB, he wae engaged in his missal, or ab- 
sorbed in his devotions. 

ifovelty as well as pietnresqueness wei'e impai'ted to 
the groups around me by the variety of the costume and 
appearance of students of different colleges, monks and 
fi-iars of different ordei-s, and priests of different coun- 
tries and races. The greater number of the eeclesiaatica 
had their hair closely cut, and the face and chin scrupu- 
lously shaven; while others rejoiced in beai-ds of patri- 
archal grandeur, descending even to the breast. Some 
wei-e clad in the graceful black and white robes of the 
Dominican, some in the bJack dress of the Jesuit, some 
in the dark frock and embroidered emblems of the 
Passionist, and others in the coai'se brown woollen garb 
of the Franciscan. Skin of every hue, eyes of eveiy 
form and colour, features of every variety, marked, 
even to the most careless observer, striking distinctions 
of country, clime, and race, and illustrated the univer- 
sality of that Church which has endured for nearly two 
thousand years, and of which Kome is the seat and 
centre, as it was the great nnreing motlier. Look at 
these students, and you will behold how the youth of 
Asia and Africa, as in tlie early agos of Christianity, 
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come to learn the great truths of religion fi'om the teacher 
of all nations ; and how the Greek, whose ancestors 
gave to Eome her art8 and her philosophy, is now clad 
in the academic costume of that most celehrated of 
Roman Colleges, the Propaganda. And though speak- 
ing the same language, tlieir marked variety of accent 
beti'ays the respective countries which have sent tltese 
youths of fairer complexion and of lai-ger stature ; and 
proves that England and Scotland, aa well as Ireland, 
are still indebted to the liberality of Eome for the 
ti-aining of a portion of their Priests. 

On this day, as on the next morning, and on several 
subsequent occasions, I had the good fortune to o,ccupy 
a position which afforded me an opportunity of making 
myself acquainted with the personal appearance of the 
Cardinals, who, with the exception of those immediately 
in attendance on the Pope, took their respective places 
some time previous to the commencement of the cere- 
monies. And taking tliem ail, as they sat in dignified 
composure, the greater number of them absorbed in 
meditation, or devoutly reading their breviaries, a more 
imposing and venerable-looking body of men, or a 
nobler collection of intellectual heads, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. Let me particularize a few of them. 

That tall white-haired old man, who combines the 
apostolic sweetness of the late Archbishop Kun-ay with 
the pati'iarchal dignity of tlie late venerable Dr. Egan, 
Catholic Bishop of Keny, is Cardinal Tosti, for many 
years past the accomplished and liberal protector of 
that noblest of Eonian institutions, tlie Ospizio of San 
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Micliele. A single anecdote will best deseribo the 
man. 

WLen tlie Pope and Cardinals had left Kome, after 
the assassination of Count Rossi, and the attack on the 
Quii-inai, Cardinal Tosti remained at his post at San 
Micliele. Several of the revohitionists paid him a visit, 
to congratulate him on his courage and devotion. 

" Sirs, I refnse yom' praise," was liis answer : " I am 
no more afraid of you than were any of my colleagues 
who are gone away. It was tlirough love and obedience 
to the Holy Father that they followed him into exile. 
The same motives prevent my leaving this establish- 
ment ; for he has desired me not to abandon so many 
unfortunate persons sheltered here. Besides, I am a 
Eoman, and you are not. I shall remain at Eome 
without fear. If yon give me a blow of a stiletto, it 
will only shorten my life two or three yeare, for I am 
already seventy-two." 

This was in 1848 ; since when many additional yeare 
have rolled over that noble head, without dimming the 
fire of the eye that speats of the bright intellect within. 
On the same bench sits the Capuchin Oai-dinal ; and 
only that the face is not so full of colour, nor the eye 
BO been, you might fancy that the Cardinal with tlie 
sweeping grey beard and the brown habit, now so 
absorbed in mental prayer, was Julius the Second, 
who had just walked out of the immortal canvas of 
Raphael. He was the Pope's confessor, is Superior 
of the Capuchins, and was made Cardinal a year or 
two ago. When the Pope was at Gaeta, this venerable 
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old man, not to compromise othere, put up the Pope's 
decrees upon St. Peter's with liia own liand. 

TTie Dominican, in the white robes of his illustriona 
order, is Cardinal Gaudi, of most agreeable countenance 
and active carriage, and whose gi'acefnl and kindly 
mannera, as I afterwards had a pereonal opportunity of 
knowing, harmonized with his attractive appearance. 
It ia not long since that he came to Eome from Pied- 
mont, where his abilities as professor had given him 
great distinction. Tlie Pope lately raised him from tlie 
rank of simple priest to that of Cardinal. 

On the same bench, and veiy near to where I stood, 
sat Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of the Propaganda, witli 
whose name the Catholics of the United Kingdom have 
been familiar of late. With head solid and compact, 
eye shai'p and keen, gestiu-e lively and active, the Pre- 
fect of the Propaganda looked to be, what he is, in the 
fullest vigour of his faculties, of body as of mind. 

That dark, little man, whose face, thoroughly Italian, 
has an expression of siicli religions goodness, is Cardinal 
Altieri. He is a prince by birtJi, and has held many 
offices in the State. 

Cardinal Picohioinini, the relative of the new queen 
of the lyric stage, whose high spirit is fully equal to her 
musical and dramatic genins, is that heavy, feeble man, 
of lai'ge frame, massive head and dark countenance, 
who limps with diflicuUy to his seat. 

Then besides Cardinal Reisaeh, whose fair and florid 
complexion denotes his German origin, there ai'e Car- 
dinals Barberini and Medici ; the latter about the iinest 
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type of the Italian that could well be imagined, and 
whose marked and striking profile seemed especially 
suited for a medal or a coin. 

A wliisper is circulated — " llei'e is Antonelli ;" and 
a visible stir may be observed as the celebrated Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, and Prime Minister of tlie 
Government of Pius IX., makes his appearance. 
That sallow, intensely Italian face ; those great black 
eyes, never at rest ; those parted lips, that show the 
glittering teeth ; the jet-black hair ; the worn yet de- 
fiant look, so full of intelligence, power, and pride, cau 
belong to none but Antonelli. His very walk is a 
kind of stride, that speaks, as it were, of the super- 
abundant energy of one of the most remarkable men of 
the day — a man relied on by many as a minister of 
high courage, and eminent ability, but dreaded and de- 
tested by the revolutionary party. 

Cardinal Ferretti, Grand Penitentiary, whose benign 
expression well accords with his gray hail's, is also 
amongst the remarkable pereonages of the Papal Court. 
This distinguishecl Cai'dinal is the cousin of the Pope, 
and was his prime minister previous to the revolution. 
He is simple in his habits, saintly in his life, and emi- 
nent for his apostolic zeal. When Cardinal Bishop of 
Kieti, it happened that robbei-e broke into one of the 
churches of that city, and stole from thence tlie pyx, 
adding to the guilt of their sacrilege by carrying off its 
sacred contents. Upon being apprised of this abom- 
inable outrage, the Cardinal, accompanied by his cler- 
gy, walked through the streets with feet bai'e, and 
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ropea round their necks, and tlius proceedod in peni- 
tential procession to tiie market-place, where he de- 
livered a most moving discourse on the affecting text — 
" They say to Iter; Woman, why we^est thou? S?i6 
saith to them : Because they have taken away my Lord : 
and Ihnow not wh&re they have laid him." — John, xx. 
13. The pyx was restored that night, its sacred eon- 
tents untouched. 

Another face, eminently Italian, attracted my atten- 
tion. It was fuU of intelligence and animation, and 
good and kindly in its expression. It was that of the Sub- 
stitute Secretary of State, Monsignor Eerardi, a man of 
considerable ability and excellent administrative talent, 
who understands several European languages, and is 
thoroughly convereant with the social and political con- 
ditions of moat counti-ies. 

And on this, as on subsequent occasions, I recognized 
with pleasure the fair and familiar countenance of Mon- 
signor Talbot, whom the Catholics of London may well 
remember for the unaffected piety and untiring zeal with 
which he discharged tlie laborious duties of one of tlie 
most important of its missions ; and who is known to 
the " English" strangere in Rome as one of tlie most 
obliging and courteous of their countrymen. And his 
confidential position in the Papal Court, as one of the 
four principal chamberlains of his Holiness, affords him 
many opportunities of rendering them valuable and 
timely service, 

A hush now suddenly falls on the asaembly, awing 
into silence the whispered comments of Die atranfcrs. 
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who seek for information of the obliging ecclesiastics 
that surround them ; for the Pope is about to enter. 
PTOm the door at the left>-hand side of the altar — in 
itself most simple in its decoration — tliere issues tbrtli 
a varied and brilliant procession of the Prelates and 
Princes of the Church, in the midst of whom appears 
the imposing pei-son and sweet and engaging coun- 
tenance of Pius the Xinth, who is conducted by at- 
tendant dignitaries to the throne at the right, or Gospel 
side. To me, as indeed to every stranger present, the 
Pope was the great object of attraction — ^liis every look 
and gesture being frauglit with interest, even to the 
unbeliever and tlie scoffcr^ — but how far deeper to the 
Catholic worehipper from a distant land, who recognized 
in the mild and noble figure before him the venerable 
head of his Church, the spiritual sovereign of the 
greater portion of the Christian world, whose autliority 
is affectionately acknowledged and willingly obeyed in 
every country upon which the sun shines. 

The features of Pius IX. have been for many years 
familiar to the people of most countries, through por- 
trait and bust; and ai'e more remarkable for gentle- 
ness, mildness, benevolence, and a rare sweetness of 
expression, than for any other quality or character. 
A face more calculated to win confidence and inspire 
affection I have never seen. One smile from tliat 
tender mouth, one soft beam from those mild blue 
eyes, and even men would come as children to his 
knee. Though the very opposite of those stern and 
haughty Pontiffs which the Protestant imagination may 
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picture to itself, as it tliinlis of a Hildebrand or a Jc- 
luis, I could not conceive a manuei- or a bearing more 
luU of true dignity than that of the Holy Father, ae he 
sat enthroned amidst the Princes of the Church, or 
rose to intone the Ycepers— which he did with a musical 
and sonorous voice— or to impart the apostolic bene- 
diction. I have elsewhere seen many pions pi-ieets in 
the performance of their sacred functions ; but never 
before did I behold a countenance more expressive of 
■profound piety, or so illumined with that heavenly 
brightness which outwardly manifests the working of 
the spirit within. It seemed, as it were, suffused with 
a light from above. Heart and mind and soul appeared 
to be absorbed, as they reaUy were, in the ceremonies 
in which he assisted ; and not for a second's space did 
his attention wander from his devotions. He com- 
muned as truly with his &od, in the midst of that 
splendid crowd, and with hundreds of eager eyes riveted 
upon him, as if he were kneeling in his private chamber, 
and asking for another day of strength to meet tlie 
difficulties of his exalted but perilous position. I do 
not write this as the result of a single impression, but 
of one which several other opportunities only tended 
to conlirm the more strongly. For on some seven or 
eight subsequent occasions I had the good fortune to 
be present when the Pope assisted in pei-son at various 
ceremonies of the Church, more or less gratad and im- 
pressive; and on each occasion I was struck by the 
same rapt piety, the same devout abstraction, the same 
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beautiful expression of that holiness which irradiates 
the human face ae with beams of celestial light. 

The most prejudiced person who beholds the Holy 
Father engaged in any act of devotion, must give 
him credit for genuine piety ; hut the stranger who 
is accustomed to regard everything Catholic with dis- 
trust, if not with avei-sion, compensates himself for 
his involuntary admiration of the bearing of the Pope, 
by a belief in his bigotry as a priest, and his despotic 
tendencies as a pohtician and a sovereign. Even Cath- 
olics of those coiuitries, forgetting or overlooking the 
events which rendered the first yeai-s of the Pontificate 
of Pius IX. so full of profound and starthng interest, 
not iinfreqnently fall into strange errors with respect 
to his character and career as a temporal ruler. It is 
well, on tliis account, that a brief histoiy of those 
events in which Pius IX. bore so prominent a part, 
should form a portion of a volume which is chiefiy 
written with the intention of encountering unjust pre- 
judice, and removing injurious misconception. 

Let us therefore follow this good and holy man 
throughout hie whole career, in every stage of his life, 
from the hour when, as a boy, he first quitted the side 
of his affectionate and pious mother, to the moment 
when, in the ripe matunty of manhood, we at length 
behold him clothed with the highest earthly authority, 
and offering up to God, as a willing sacrifice, the sor- 
rows and afflictions of a loving but lacerated human 
heart. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The Pope : hia Birth and Edncation.— He atudies for the Ministry,— His 
Malady oiir«<I.— Hia First Mass.— Goea to Chili.— Imtaace of his 
Chnrity to an English Officer.- Returns to Rome.— Is ereated Arch- 
bishop of Spolefo.- DiffieuMea of his Position.- Appointed Cardinal 
Bishop of loiola.— His charitable and pious Woi-ks.- Is elected Pope. 

Giovanni Maria Mastai Fekkbtti was born in Sini- 
gaglia on the 13th of May, 1792, of the Count ■Terame 
and the Countess Catherine Sola^izi of the same city. 
In 1803, being then in his eleventh year, he was 
placed by his parents in the college of a religious body 
called Seohpii, at Volterra, which was then justly cele- 
brated for its course of studies, and the wise system 
of instruction pursued by its gifted conductors. The 
noble aspect of the youth, the sweetness of his dispo- 
sition combined with the firmness of his character, the 
vivacity and liveliness of his diseoarse, as well as the 
talent which he displayed, soon gained for him the 
love and esteem, not only of liis companions, but also 
of his masters. He was so distinguished in his studies, 
that, on the occasion of the aunt of the pi'esent Em- 
peror of France, Eloise Baciocchi, then Qtieen of 
Etraria, visiting Volterra, and being received by its 
students, he was selected to preside at what is termed 
" an academy in vei-se," which was given in her 
honour, and in the name of his fellow-collegians. 

In 1808, while yet pursuing his collegiate course, 
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he was seizud with violent tits of epilepsy. Never- 
theless, in the following yeai", and in accordance with 
the desire of bis pions mother, he received the firet 
toneiire at the hands of Monsignor Tecontie, the bishop 
of Volten-a ; and in tlie October of the same year be 
hastened to Eome to complete bis ecclesiastical studies. 

This was to him the more pleasing, as his motlier's 
wishes were wholly in accordance with bis own aspira- 
tions, which ever tended to the eccleeiastical state ; 
whilst he was also aware that nowhere aa in Kome can 
those studies and those preparations, which train tbo 
mind and heart for the sacred duties of the priesthood, 
be so well attended to and completed. 

In the Capital he lived with his uncle, a canon of 
the Vatican Basilica ; but the latter being obliged to 
fly from Rome, in consequence of tlie sad events which 
sliordy afterwards ensued, the young Mastai also, in 
1810, retired from that city. In 1812, on account of 
his distinguished birth, he was summoned to join the 
guard of honour in Milan ; but an exemption was ac- 
corded liim because of the distressing disease to which 
he was tlien subject. From this simple fact seems to 
have been derived the report, which has been so 
currently received, but which is devoid of all reality, 
that Count Mastai presented himself to Pins Til, in 
Eome, with the intention of embracing a military life, 
and solicited admission to the ranks of the Noble 
Guard. In trutli, Mastai never adopted the military 
profession, nor did his disposition prompt him to such 
a career. 
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He continued in his native city till the return of 
Pius YII. to his States. When that sorrow-stricken 
Pontiff passed through Sinigaglia, Mastai had the 
honour of being presented to him, and soon after 
hastened once more to Rome,_where he witnessed, in 
May, 1814, the enthusiastic reception given by the 
citizens to the Holy Father in the Piazza de! Popolo. 
The Ecclesiastical Academy having been reopened, 
Mastai attended its schools, but as a layman, the dis- 
ease with which ho was stiU affected preventing his 
aspiring to sacred orders. But God, who intended 
him for the ministry, inspired liim, by inward impulse, 
not to despair of attaining that ardently desired state ; 
and, reassuming the ecclesiastical dress, he commenced 
soon after his theological studies, under tlie direction 
of the distinguished Professor Joseph Graziosi. The 
attacks of his malady becoming less violent, though 
still of occasional recurrence, lie was admitted to minor 
ordere. 

In '1818, Monsignor Odescalchi, who afterwai-ds laid 
aside the purple, to become a member of the order of 
Saint Ignatius, and was then a Prelate of the Court, 
invited him to take part in a mission which was about 
being ^ven in his native province of Sinigaglia. 
Through the anxious solicitude of the Pontiff, after his 
return to- Eome, bands of zealous missionaries were 
everywliere scattered throughout the provinces, to re- 
awaken the spirit of religion, which was well-nigh ex- 
tinct in the breasts of tlie people, in consequence of tlie 
disorder which had so long and so univei-sally prevailed. 
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In this miseion to Sinigaglia, together with the above- 
mentioned Prelate, was engaged the Bisliop of Macce- 
rata, Monsignor Stramhi, whoee cause for teatification 
is now being proceeded with. Maatai, inasmuch as his 
ecclesiaatical orders allowed him, engaged in the mis- 
sion with singular zeal, and with the most happy i-esults ; 
and returning to Eomo, much improved in health, he 
asked for and obtained a dispensation to be promoted to 
the holy orders of sub-deacon and deacon, and was or- 
dained sub-deacon on the IStli of December, 1818. His 
aspirations were not yet satisfied ; but looking forward, 
ever more and more anxiously, to the priesthood, he 
solicited from the Holy Father a further dispensation, 
which was also granted, but with the condition that, 
when offering the Holy Sacrifice, lie should be assisted 
by another clergyman. The Pontiff had shown himself 
60 loving and paternal towards him, that he resolved to 
ask for a special audience, in order, if possible, to have 
even this condition removed. In this audience the 
Holy rather, with his usual benignity, taking him 
affectionately by the hand, said — " Yes, we will grant 
you even this favoiu-, as I believe that for the future 
you will be no longer affected with your disease." And 
BO indeed it has happened; ae from the close of the 
year 1818, to the present day, a period of nearly forty 
years, he has never once been subject to it ! Thus did 
Divine Providence guide the lips of the Holy Father, 
to whom one might almost imagine was disclosed the 
future destiny of the youthful Levite, who then knelt 
before him in earnest supplication. On the festival of 
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Easter, 1819, M^tai celebrated Mass for the first time, 
liaviog chosen tlie church of St. Anne dei Fallgnami 
for that piirpoee. His special motive for this selection 
was, that in an adjoining orphanage he had hitherto de- 
voted himself to the care and maintenance of about 100 
poor orphans, whom he personally instructed in their 
catechism and religious duties, while at the same time 
they were prepared, by a suitable training, for various 
brandies of useful industry ; so that being thus made 
good Christians, they might also one day become valu- 
able members of society. 

In 1823, a Canon of the Cathedral of St. James, in 
Chili, having come to Eorae to solicit from the Pontiff a 
representative of the Holy See in that remote republic, 
Maetai was invited by Cardinal della Genga, then Vicar 
of Borne, and afterwards by Cardinal Gonsaivi, to take 
part in that mission witli Monsignor Muzi, afterwards 
Bishop of Castello. At that time such distant jour- 
neys were not viewed without just alarm and well- 
founded apprehensions of danger; and the Countess 
his mother wrote to Cardinal Gonsaivi, Secretary of 
State, entreating liim most forcibly not to permit her 
son to undertake this remote mission. Jjiit Maetai, 
nowise affected by those dangere which a fond mother's 
fancy so readily conjured up, received tlio invitation as 
a voice from heaven, summoning him to a new and 
wider field of labour. "Wherefore, yet ignorant of the 
solicitations of his parent, he presented himself to the 
Holy Father, who said to him,— "The Countess your 
mother has written to the Secretary of State to prevent 
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jour journey; but we have written to her, i 
that you will surely return safe from tliis i 
This occurred in the month of June, 1823; and the 
prediction of the Pontiff was verified to the letter, as 
about three years afterwards Maatai revisited his friends 
in Sinigaglia ; the Apostolic Delegate having, in con- 
sequence of the breaking out of a revolution in Chili, 
deemed it more prudent not to delay longer in that 
country. While on his route to Chili, he was obliged to 
stop at Monte Video and other places in South America ; 
and wherever he stopped he lost not a moment in exer- 
cising his ministry, to which ho also untiringly devoted 
himself during the two years that he spent in Santiago. 
Besides devoting all his time and all his talents to 
preaching, instructing, and confessing, he gave to the 
poor, and applied to charitable uses, the means of which 
he was possessed ; so that, when afterwards made Arch- 
bishop, he had to sell some property belonging to hiin 
in Eome, in order to pay for the Bulls which are ex- 
pedited on thcee occasions. 

A circumstance of which I lately became aware is 
too characteristic of the illustrious object of this sketch 
not to be mentioned in connection with his mission to 
Chili. As the Apostolic Delegate and his companions 
and suit were on their way to the capital, they had to 
put up at a miserable wayside inn, far remote from any 
other human habitation. In this comfortless abode 
lay an English officer, tossing and writhing on a bed 
of sickness, many thousand miles away from home and 
friends. The sad condition of this unhappy gentleman, 
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a stranger and a "heretic," became known to tlie 
Italian ecelesiaetics ; one of whom charitahlj' re- 
mained behind his companions to wateli by the sick 
man, whom he nnrsed with all the tenderness of a 
mother or a sister. Nor did he leave his side till he 
had the satisfaction of seeing him restored to health 
and strength. The Italian priest who so stopped by 
the wayside, to minister to tiie sick stranger, was 
Kaetai Ferretti, now Pius IX.* 

In December, 1825, on his return to Home, he was 
appointed, by Leo XH., to the presidency of the 
vast ospizio of San Michele. The pmdence and soli- 
citude with which he dischai-ged the laborious func- 
tions of that office are yet gratefully remembered by 
those who were then acquainted witJi the institution, 
and formed a prelude to the noble works which he 
was afteiTvards to achieye in a wider and more glorious 
field. After having for twenty months presided over 
this oepizio, the same Pontiff destined him to tlie 
Archiepiscopal See of Spoloto, which was tlie Pope's 



In this city the new Bishop founded a large orpiian- 
age for poor children intended for the mechanical nrts; 
and in this labour of practical charity we may recognize 
the same untiring zeal, in ministering to the wants of 
the helpless and indigent, which had already marked 
his early priesthood. His work was the more praise- 
worthy, as being established, not as a mere temporary 
institution, but as one that in future times and for 

•The name of the British officer was Miller. 
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future generations was to relieve the destitute orphan, 
and remain a perpetual monument of his benevolence 
and charity. 

Nor was he at this early period of his career witliout 
experiencing those more public difficulties which, in a 
terribly aggravated form, were to cast so sad a gloom 
over the first years of his Pontificate. In 1831 spme 
distm-bances were excited through the States, which, 
however, with the aid of the Austrian troops, were 
soon repressed. This was a trying conjimcture for our 
Archbishop, as about 4,000 insurgents, who, on the 
approach of tlie Auatrians, had abandoned the siege 
of Oivita O^tellana, took np their, quarters in Spoleto. 
Ifo immediate succour could be hoped for ; but stiU 
Kastai did not abandon his flock, or lose courage in the 
emergency. Nay, partly by entreaties and expostula- 
tions, and partly by promising some few thousand seudi 
to the troops, he so far succeeded with them as to induce 
them to retm'n to their allegiance, and yield up their arms 
to the constituted authorities. These, including many 
thousand stand of muskets, and five pieces of cannon, 
were transmitted to liome. This indeed was one of 
those sweet and grateful triumphs which, throughout 
all times, men of his kind have won over passion, and 
even despair. At this same period, tlie authorities of 
the Provinces of Perugia and Spoleto having fled. 
Cardinal Bernetti, the then Secretaiy of State, en- 
trusted to the Archbishop their double functions, 
which, during the disturbances, he was ad irderim 
' discharge. The band of insurgents was 
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headed bj a certain Tercognani, to whom his followere 
gave the title of General ; yet such wae their distrust 
of hiDi, that, on the dieti-ibiition of the above-mentioned 
Slim, many of theunder-officei-a, with tliose whom they 
commanded, declared that they would not receive it 
from hia hands ; and asked to have it distributed by 
the Archbishop — a proof of how his uprightness of 
character and his disinterestedness were known and 
vahied by all, even the armed foes of those institutions 
which he represented by his office, and defended by his 
authority. 

We may here incidentally remark that, Spoleto be- 
ing the capital city of tho province, a self-constituted 
committee arose in it during tlie revolution, and as- 
sumed to itself the entire and uncontrolled manage- 
ment of affairs. One styled himself Minister of War, 
another of the Interior, and so forth. Tlieir sphere of 
action was however every day more and more circum- 
scribed, as each principal city of the province claimed 
for itself a like independence. Things were carried on 
in the same manner in Perugia and the other provinces. 
This may serve as an illustration of tlie difficulties 
which are at every step to be found in the cherished 
scheme of a union of the Italian States. 

In the January of tho ensuing year an earthquake 
laid desolate a great part of the province ; and thus a 
new field was opened up to the charity of the good Arch- 
bishop. Everywhere he hastened to the relief of tltose 
who were the most disti-essed, especially visiting and 
comforting those distiiets whose inhabitants had no 
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shelter left save what was afforded them by rudely 
constructed huts. Tlie faithful Pastor suffered in his 
flock, and made their misfortunes his own. We have, 
in oor own times, seen heavier calamities fall upon a . 
portion of a proud empire, whose statesmen and wliose 
press treat with contempt the rule of ecclesiastics ; but, 
notwithstanding the pride and power of that empire, 
we beheld its innocent and unoffending subjects dying 
like mangy dogs upon the public highways, while ef- 
forts, clumsy and nnsympathizing, were being tardily 
made for their relief. It had been well for Ireland if, 
in the days of her tribulation, a Mastai had presided 
over the councils of her rulers— or if there had been 
less of the spirit of Political Economy, and more of 
the spirit of the Gospel. 

It pleased the Sovereign Pontiff Gregory XVT. to 
translate the subject of our memoir, in the Coosistoiy 
of December, 1832, from the Archiepiscopal See of 
Spoleto to the Episcopal See of Imola, in which he was 
successor to Cardinal lustiniani, who bad resigned its 
charge. Bi this see be was decorated with the pm-ple, 
being reserved invito in the Consistory of the 23d of 
December, 1839, and proclaimed Cardinal on the 14t]i 
of December, 1840, 

In Imola he promoted many useful and permanent 
institutions. Amongst othere, a college for ecclesiastical 
students whose means did not allow them to complete 
their studies in the Episcopal Seminary; and an or- 
phanage, or rather a society for the guardianship and 
maintenance of about thirty children of the poorest class 
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destined for tlio mechanical arts, who were provided 
with their daily food, and likewise received two good 
suits of clothes in the year, one for winter and tiie 
other for eunimer. On festival days these children 
were a^embled by certain ecclesiastics in a small 
chapel, and there carefully instructed in the doctrines 
of the Church and in the knowledge of their religions 
duties. The same ecclesiastics also superintended tlieir 
daily conduct, when they were sent to tlie shops of the 
city, to learn or pursue their different trades. To tlie 
care and management of the Sistei-s of Charity, the good 
Bishop entrusted a conservatorio of female orphans ; 
and, in the same establishment, founded two female 
schools, one for gMs of the poorer class, and the otlier 
for those of the more wealthy. He also entrusted the 
public hospital to the same Sisters ; and, adjoining it, 
he erected an asylum for those who were deprived of 
tlie use of their noblest faculty. 

Having accomphshed these and other woi-ke, so con- 
genial to his tender and compassionate nature. Cardinal 
Mastai crowned them by one of still holier humanity. To 
found a -refuge for female penitents had long been the 
object of his fondest wishes. To his mind was always 
present the touching spectacle, to use his own expressive 
woimIs, of the " lost daughtei-s of the world soliciting 
admission to the fold of Jesus," For those unhappy 
beings his heart bled ; and to afford them an asylum from 
tlie horrors of a life of misery and a death of despair, he 
freely sacrificed his every available resource. Out of 
his own private means he purchased and suitably fitted 
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up a house for the reception of a number of these poor 
outcasts, as also for the accommodation of some nuns of 
the noble order of the Good Shepherd, who, at his urgent 
request, were sent from the parent house at Angiera, to 
take charge of the institution. Tliat day was a proud 
one for Cardinal Mastai that witnessed the arrival of 
four Sisters at hie palace ; whicli he placed at their dis- 
pc«al, until their future abode was fully pi-epared for 
their reception. With indescribable joy he welcomed 
the good Sisters, whom he had so anxiously implored to 
come to his assistance in his work of charity ; and the 
simple Nuns were filled with gratitude, at first not 
entirely divested of embarrassment, at the attentions 
lavished upon them by a Prince of the Chnrch, who 
himself waited upon tliem while they sat at his table, 
and ministered to their wants with more than the 
humility of a servant. The feeling of delight -with 
which Cai'dinal Mastai witnessed the accomplishment 
of an object long dear to his heart may be understood by 
the following letter, which he addressed to the Superior 
of the House of Anglers ;— 

"Very Reverend Mother General, — Your Reverence 
must already have received from your dear daughters the 
details of their happy arrival at Imola; but it is proper 
that I should myself inform you of this event, and, at the 
same time, that I should express to you the great consola- 
tion that I experience in seeing myself enriched with this 
little troop of saered vii^ins, who in a few days will open 
the mission for the salvation of so many poor wandering 
sheep. I feel cert^n that, with the grace of God, they wiU 
reconduct them to the fold of the Prince of Pastors, Jesus 
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Christ. May eternal praise be given to this God of Mercies ; 
and I beg jour Reverence to accept the assurance of my 
deepfelt gratitude. I have the consolation of having tJiem 
■with me in my palace. I have "great reason to thank the 
Lord, who holds in hia hands the hearts of men : but it ap. 
pears to me that he has placed those of your dai^hters, not 
in his hands, but in his own heart. 1 will not fail to render 
them every assistance in their wants ; and from that thought 
I pass to the pleasure of assuring you again that I am, with 
deep esteem, the affectionate servant of your Maternity, 

"J« Jean Marie, Cardinal Mastai, 
" Archbishop. 
"Imola, 14th September, 1845." 

Thus did the wise Prelate seek, by his new institu- 
tions, to provide for the wante and necessities of his 
flock ; and it is difficnlt to know which most to admire, 
the solicitude of the Pastor, or the generosity and 
benevolence which prompted such works, embracing 
all classes, and excluding none from their beneficent 
operation. 

To preserve in tlie ecclesiastics of his diocese the 
spirit of their holy vocation, he opened a house for 
spiritual exercises, where, at stated times, a portion of 
tlie clergy devoted themselves for ten days to retreat — 
an arrangementwhich,thoughiramediately affecting the 
clergy, yet exercised a beneficial inflnence on all his 
flock, as it more fitly prepared for the duties of the 
ministry those who were to be their religious guides. 
He also repaired some churches, restored the episcopal 
residence, and completed the front of the cathedral 
church, which had hitherto remained unfinished. 
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An incident that oeeuiTed in the February of 1846, 
evinced the noble courage with which the Prelate was 
endowed, and the singular efScacy which Providence 
coramunicated to his words. One evening of the Car- 
nival, a little before dusk, the Cardinal wae making 
his accustomed visit before tlie altar of the Holy Sa- 
crament in the Cathedral, when the sacristan rnshed 
towards him, crying ont, " to hasten for God's sake, as 
murder was being perpetrated in the sacristy." In- 
voking the Divine aid, the Cardinal at once arose, 
and hastening to the spot, found there, lying upon 
a form, a youth of about twenty years of age, who 
having been dangerously wounded by a bayonet thrust, 
had just taken refuge in the sacred building. Tlie 
Oai-dinal had scarcely reached the suffoi'er, when three 
armed men rushed in, witli the wicked intention of 
completing their deed of blood. But nowise dismay- 
ed by their nalted weapons, and their looks of deadly 
hate, Mastai boldly confronted the assaseins, and, pre- 
senting his pectoral cross, described to them the enormity 
of their crime, and commanded them to retire. His 
words, so full of courage, and uttered as with the 
authority of one commissioned by Heaven, struck tei> 
ror into their breasts, and were silently and almost un- 
consciously obeyed. 

Mastai was now about to quit the scene of so many 
pious labours, and so many works of charity and love, 
for a splendid destiny, the grandest and the loftiest 
which man can be called on to fulfil on this earth ; but 
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one ever fraught, if not with perils and sorrows, at least 
■with the gravest anxieties and the profoiindest cares. - 
In the beginning of June, 1846, being then engaged 
with a coneiderabie number of his clergy in a spiritual 
reti-eat, he received the announcement of the death of 
Gregory SVI. Immediately on the receipt of the sad 
intelligence, he hastened to the episcopal residence, and 
having celebrated the last obsequies of the deceased 
Pontiff, at once proceeded to Eorae, unconscious of the 
fate which there awaited him. He arrived in the Capital 
on the evening of the 12th of Jiine ; and in forty-eight 
hours afterwards he and his Brethren of the Sacred 
College entered the Conclave. On the 15th, the testing 
of the votes commenced : the evening of the 16th saw 
him unanimously chosen ; and on the morning of the 
17th, the election of Pius IX. was proclaimed to the 
Cliristian world. 

It was in these words, so truly characteristic of his 
modest and humble nature, that the newly-elected 
Pontiff announced his elevation to his brothere at Sini- 



" Rome, 16th June, at i past 11, p. m. 
"The blessed God, who humbles and exalts, has been 
pleased to raise me from insignificance to the most sublime 
dignity on earth. May His most holy will be ever done. 
I am sensible to a certain extent of the imnlense weight 
of such a charge, and I aJso feel my utter incapacity, not 
to say the entire nullity of my powers, Caase prayers to 
be oifered, and you also pray for me. The Conclave has 
lasted forty-eight hours. If the dty should wish to make any 
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public demonstration on tho occasion, I request you will tako 
naeasures — indeed, I desire it — that the whole sum so destined 
be applied to purposes which may be judged useful to the 
city, by the chief magistrate and the council. As to your- 
selves, dear brothers, I embrace you with all my heart in 
Jesus Christ; and, far from exulting, tako pity on your bi-o- 
ther, who gives you all his apostolic blessing," 
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CHAPTER IJI. 



Kns IX, aaeends tiia Throne,— Grants au Amnesty.— Terms of tlie Am- 
nesty. —EiithiiHiasm of the People.— Machinations of the Revolution- 
ists. —Their Policy and Object^.- Maissiiii's Address to the Friends of 
Italian liberty.— WfRenltJes of the Pope's PositioD.— The Pope as a 
Reformer.— Instanees of his Affiibility and Goodness.— His Interest in 
the Education of Youtli.— The Pope no Nepotist. 

Nevek did sovereign ascend the throne with a heai-t 
more full of love for his people, or witli a more J'er- 
veiit desire of contribnting to their welfare and happi- 
ness ; and rarely, if ever, did sovereign enter upon a 
path so abundantly bestrewn witli embarrassments and 
with difficulties. Devoted to the Church, of which he 
was chosen to be head and protector, Pio Nono was not 
the less the fiiend of rational liberty, and the advocate 
of enlightened progress. Thoroughly acquainted with 
his native countiy, and convei-sant witli ita interests 
and ita wants, he resolved, from the fii-st hour of his 
Pontificate, to so use tlie power entrusted to him by 
Heaven, as to remedy the evils which he knew to exist, 
and put an end to abuses of which he could not be un- 
conscious. Convinced that no attempt at reform could 
be successful so long as pains and penalties for foi-mer ■ 
transgressions were still enforced against a considerable 
number of his subjects, who had been connected, more 
or less prominently, with revolutionary disturbances in 
tlie reign of his predecessor; and also feeling the nt- 
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most compaseion for those who suffered, whether in mind 
or body—- Pius IX. resolved to signahze his accession to 
the throne by. an act of grace which should shed a light, 
aa if from above, upon many sorrowing homes and de- 
spairing families. Tliere were those who counselled the 
Pope to moderate his generwity within the limits of 
prudence, and to have a care how he inclnded in a gen- 
eral pai-don many men whose past career was no reliable 
guarantee for their future loyalty. But these cautious 
advisei-s spoke to one whose soul was overflowing wJtli 
love and companion, and who yearned to embrace his 
entire people witliin the arms of a fond fatlier. And, 
accordingly, on the 16tli of July, just one month after 
his election, Pius IX. pnblislied the following decree 
of amnesty : — 

"Pius IX. to his faithful subjects: salutation and apostolic 
bentwitctioii. 

" In these days, when our heart is moved to see public joy 
manifested at our being raised to the Pontificate, we cannot 
refrain from a feeling of grief in thinking that a certain num- 
ber of femilies are unable to participate in the common joy, 
because they bear the pain of some offences committed by 
one of their members against society, against the sacred rights 
of the legitimate Prince. 

" We now desire to cast a looli of compassion on the inex- 
perienced youth which has been led away by deceitful hopes, 
in the midst of political discord, where it has been rather the 
seduced than the seducer. It is for that reason that we wish 
to stretch out the hand, and offer the peace of the heart to 
those misguided children who will evince sincere repentance. 
Now that our good people has shown towards us their affec- 
tion, and their constant veneration for the Holy See, and for 
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our person, we are persuaded that yra may pardon without 
danger.. Wo, therefore, ordain that the commencement of 
our Pontificate shall be solemnized by the following act of 
sovereign grace : — 

" 1. There is granted to all our subjects who are under- 
going punishment for political offences a remission of their 
sentences, provided that they make in writing a solemn de- 
claration,* on their honour, that they will not in any manner 
or at any time abuse this grace, and will for the future fulfil 
the duties of good and fiiithful subjects. 

" 2, Those of our subjects who have fled to foreign coun- 
tries in consequence of political crimes, may profit by the 
present resolutions in making known within the delay of one 
year to our Apostolic NuncioiS or other representatives of the 
Holy See, their desire to profit by this act of our clemency, 

"3 We equally pardoa those who, for ha\ing taken part 
m any conspuaoies against the State, aie under political sui 
veillance, oi may have been declaitd meapable of holduig 
m.unicipal oftnes 

"4 It la our desire thit all cunmal piosecutions foi 
political ofient-es which have not jet received definitive 
judgment should be instantly put a stop to, and that the 
pnsoneis be set at liberty, unless any of tiiom may demand 
the tontmuation of their trials, in oidw that their iimocenie 
nia> he picked 

' 5 There shall not be induded m the provisions of the 
pieeedmg articles the small number of ecclesiastics, of mili 

« Tlie following la tlie fnrm if the ipqviiud ieJamt i — 1 Hi 
uiidi-r igiicd acki (wletliji- the rtcupt of u >imgular fnmii in the .en 
erouB aud Bpontaneous pariJon whicli the indalgeace of tbo Sovecex^n 
Pontiff, Pope Kiis IX., nnd my lawful aovereiga, lias accorded me for 
tlio part wbitli I mnj Imve taken in any mnnuer soever In the attempts 
wliloh have disturbed pulilio order nnd attacked the lanfallj consti- 
tuted authority in hia temporal dominions; promise, upon my word of 
honour, not to abuae in any way, nor at any time, this act of hia aover- 
Mgn clemency, and pledge myself, besides, to fulfil feitlifuUy all the 
dntiaa of a loyal aubjecf," 
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tary officers, and employes of the Government, who have 
been already condemned, or have fled, or are now under trial 
for political offences. With r^ard to those we reserve our 
decision until we shall have obtained information as to their 
paitieular position^ 

"6, There ore also excluded from the present amnesty 
crimes and ordinary oifences, which are subject to the juris- 
diction of the tribunal. 

" We are anxious to feel a confidence that those who will 
avail themselves of our clemency will know how at all times 
to respect their duties and their honour. We hope, more- 
over, that their minds, softened by our pardon, will lay 
aside their civil hatreds, which are always the occasion 
and the effect of political passions, in order to draw closer 
those bonds of peace by which God desires that all the 
sons of the same fether shall be united ; but if our hope be 
deceived, it would be with bitter pain that we should call to 
mind that, if clemency be the sweetest attribute of sovereign- 
ty, justice is its first duty. 

" Given at Rome this ICth day of July, 1846, in tlie first 
year of our Pontificate. 

(Signed) "PIUS P. P. IX." 

This noble evidence of the great heart of Pins was 
hailed with ecstacy by a people already fascinated by 
the sweet countenance and modest deportment of their 
new ruler. Vivae rent the air ; blessings and prayera fol- 
lowed his steps ; flowers were cast beneath his feet ; and 
almost instinctively forming themselves into impromptu 
processions, one of the most excitable and demonstrative 
of the Italian people proceeded through the streets of 
Eome, with music and banners, to pour ottt before the 
palace of their sovereign an enthusiasm which appeared 
to know no limit, and which conld with difficulty find 
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au appropriate utterance. And tlie solid earth aeemed 
to rock, and the very heavens to ti-emble, as peal 
after peal of wild and frenzied cheering burst from 
mighty masses of the populace, ^ylien, yielding re- 
peatedly to the fond importunity of his subjects, the 
Pope came forth on the balcony of the Quirinal, and 
with graceful gesture imparted to them the Apostolic 
benediction. Gratitude, with pardonable vehemence, 
sought a natural expression in the language of hyper- 
bole ; and even tlie pen, more sober and less impetuous 
than the tongue, became the vehicle, of tlie most im- 
passioned exaggerations. 

Very many of the political prisoners, who soon 
flocked into Rome, not content with signing the 
pledge of honour — ^the only condition imposed by the 
terms of the amnesty— added, of tlieir free accord, 
such gratuitous vows as these : — " I swear by my head, 
and tlie heads of my children, that I will, to the death, 
be faithful to Pius IX."— "I swear to shed all 
blood for Pius IX."— "I renounce my share of Para- 
dise if ever I betray tlie oath of honour which binds 
me to Pins IX." 

But amidst tliis frenzy of enthusiasm there were many 
who were far from being content. The representatives 
of despotic Powers witnessed with alarm and apprehen- 
sion these popnlar ovations, but still more the beneficent 
acts to which they owed tlieir origin. Tlie cries and 
cheers that rang so frequently through the streets and 
squares of the Eternal City, in homage of the illus- 
trious promoter of refoi-m and exalted friend of rational 
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liberty, sounded harshly in the ears of miiiistere and 
statesmen grown gray in the service of despotism. 
And ominonsly, too, did these wild accents fall upon 
the startled souls of those who, with a fnll knowledge 
of the fickle and impulsive people by wliom they were 
uttered, and a sad expei-ience of events still recent, 
shuddered as they anticipated tlie license to which such 
gatherings, processions, and demonstrations, were ulti- 
mately, and not remotely, to lead. To their alarmed 
fancy, the dagger of the anarchist gleamed darkly be- 
neath the flowei-s.of the festival. Nor were their fears 
without a cause. For, mixed up with the masses, con- 
sisting mainly of the honest and the well-meaning, 
and ostentatiously parading their enthusiasm and tlieir 
gratitude, were men who, without feeling the slightest 
sympathy with the public joy, or the least reverence for 
the sovereign whose reign was inaugurated by a deed 
of gracious mercy, were even then planning how best 
to turn all this enthusiasm and all this rejoicing to their 
own pm'poses — which aimed, not at the amelioration of 
existing institutions, but at their overtlu'ow. 

The disciples and followers of Joseph Mazzini were 
even tlius early at their work. And never was a more 
subtle and crafty policy mapped out for the guidance 
of a political confederation. A few extracts from the 
writings of Mazzini, and one or two of the more active 
membei-8 of his party, many of whom the amnesty per- 
mitted to enter Eome, will moat fittingly display their 
intentions, and the nature of the means through which 
tliey sought to carry them into execution. 
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On? of the most ardent of tiiose who protested their 
gratitude to the Pope was Joseph Galletti, of Bologna, 
whose sentence of capital punishment, for his participa^ 
tion in the conspiracy of 1845, had been commuted 
into imprisonment for life, and the door of whose 
dungeon had juat been flung open by the general par- 
don. This document had been alleged against him on 
his trial : — 

" Our enemies are many : first of all tlie ciergy, the nobil- 
ity, many proprietors, lastly government employh. At the 
cry of liberty, shall be instituted in every city revolutionary 
eommitteea, which shall make sure of the said persons the 
most suspected, and whose liberty or survival might bring 
great detriment to the cause. As a rule for the sentences of . 
the committees, two sorts of persons are to be distinguished, 
1. Those who are indifferent to the cause, but have commit- 
ted no excess against its partisans, and are attached to gov- 
ernment through love of quiet. For these you must use all 
zeal to interest them. 2. Those who, employes or not, have 
openly shown themselves our enemies, upsetting us in every 
way ; and these chiefly shall be deprived of life. The man- 
ner of arrest, without violence and by night: put in prison 
and slain. You must use in that the greatest prudence and 
secrecy, giving out then either that they are hid, or exiled, 
or imprisoned provisionally. And all that not to excite tumults 
and awaken horror, as happened in the Septemberings. 
Their deaths to be speedy, and without torment." 

Eicciardi announced that — 

"To aoqune mdependence needs reiolution ml w» tn 
put aside all considerations onginatmg in the prfiguss of 
knowledge, oivdization, mdustiy, mciease of iiche's, and pub- 
lic prospenty. The fatal plant, born m Judsea, has only 
reached this high point of growth and vigour liccaiise it 
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was watered with waves of blood. Would you have an 
error take root amoug men, put fire and sword to it. Would 
you have it iall, make it the object of your gibes. . , , The 
question is not of a popular assembly, fluctuating, uncertain, 
slow to deliberate; but there needs a hand of iron, which 
alone can rule a people hitherto aroustomed to differonccs 
of opinion, and, what is stUi more, a people corrupted, ener- 
vated, made vile by slavery. . . . Soon a new era will begin 
for men, the glorious era of a redemption q^uite otherwise tJian 
that announced by Christ." 

But the best exponent of the process by wbicb revo- 
lution was made a Bcience, is Joseph Ma^zini, Li his 
address of October, 1846, issued froia Paris to the friends 
of Italy, he says : — 

"In great countries it is by the people we must go to re- 
generation ; in yours by the princes "W e must absolutely 
make them of our side. It is easy The Pope will maiJi 
in reform through principle and of necessity , the King of 
Piedmont through the idea of the ciown of Itily, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany through inclination wid iintititn, the 
Kuig of Naples through force ; and the little prim es w 11 
have to think of other things besiles retorm The people 
yet in servitude can only sing its wants P) oJJl by the 
least concession to assemile the masi,ei, were tl only to testify 
gratitude. Files, songs, assemblies, numerous relations estab- 
lished among men of all opinions, suffice to make ideas 
gush out, to gi»e the people the feeling of its strength, and 
rendei- it exacting, , . . Italy is still what France was before 
the Revolution : she wants, then, her Mirabeau, Lafayette, and 
others. A great lord may be held back by his material in- 
terests, but he may be taken by vanity. Leave him the chief 
place whilst he will go with you. There are few wHo would 
go to the end. Tlie essential tiling is, thai the goal of tlie 
great revolution be unknown to them ; hi ns never let them see 
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more tfian the Jlrst step. In Italy, the clergy is rich in tlie 
money and feith of tlie people. You nmst manage theln in 
both those interests, and as much as possible, make their in- 
fluence of use. If you could create a Savonarola in every 
capital, we should make giant strides. The clergy is not the 
enemy of liberal institutions. Seek, then, to associate them 
to this first work, which must be considered as the obligatory 
vestibule of the temple of Equality, Without the vestibule 
the sanctuary remains shut. Do not attack the clergy, nei- 
ther in fortune nor orthodoxy. Promise them liberty, and 
you will see them march with you, . , . lu Italy the people is 
yet to be created : but it is ready to tear the envelope which 
holds it. Speak often, much, and everywhere of its misery 
and wants. The people does not understand ; but the active 
part of society is penetrated by these sentiments of compas- 
sion for the people, and sooner or later acts. Learned dis- 
cussions are neither necessary nor opportune. There are 
regenerative words wluch contain all that need be often re- 
peated to the people. Liberty, rights of man, progress, 
equality, fraternity, are what the people wiil understand, 
above all when opposed to the words, despotism, privileges, 
tyranny, slavery, &c. The difficulty is not to convince the 
people : it is to get it together. The day of its assembly 
will be the day of the new era. . . . Nearly two thousand 
years ago, a great philosopher, called Christ, preached the 
fraternity which the world yet seeks. Accept, then, all the 
help offered to you. Whoever will make one st«p forward, 
must be yours till he quits you, A king gives a more liberal 
law; applaud him, and ask for the one that must follow, A 
minister shows intention of progress ; give him out as a 
model, A lord affects to pout at his privileges; put yourself 
under his direction : if he will stop, you have time to let him 
go ; he will remain isolated and without strength against you, 
and you wOl have a thousand ways to make unpopular all 
who oppose your projects. Ail personal discontent, al! de- 
ceptions, all bruised ambition, may serve the cause of pro- 
gress by giving them a new direction The army is the 
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greatest enemy to the progress of socialism. It must lie par- 
alyzed hy the moral education of the people. When onca 
publio opinion has imbibed the idea, that the army, created to 
defend the country, mast in no case meddle with internal 
polities, and must respect the people, you may march without 
it, and even against it, without danger. .... The clergy has 
only half of the social doctrine. It wishes, like us, for broth- 
erhood, which it calls charity. But its hierarchy and habits 
make it the imp of authority, that is to say, despotism. We 
must take what good there is, and cut the bad. Try to make 
equality penetrate the Church, and all will go on. Qerical 
power is personified in the Jesuits. The odium of that name 
is already a power for the socialists. Make use of it . . . . 
Associate I associate ! every thing is in that word. The se- 
cret societies give irresistible strength to the party that can 
call upon them. Do not fear to see them split : the more the 
better. All go to the same end by difTerent ways. The se- 
cret will be often violated ; so much the better : the secret is 
necessary to give security to the members, but a certain trans- 
parency is needed to inspire fire in the stationary. When a 
great number of associates, receiving the word of order to 
spread an idea and make it public opinion, shall be able to 
concert a movement, they will iind the old building pierced 
in every part, and felling, as if by miracle, at the least breath 
of progress. They will be astonished themselves, to see fly- 
ing before the single power of opinion, kings, lords, the rich, 
the priests, who formed the carcass of the old social edifice. 
Courage, then, and perseverance !" 

The transparency of danger to which Mazzini al- 
ludes, has been unveiled by Cantal upo of Naples :— 

" 1. The society is formed for the indispensable destruction 
of all the Governments of the Peninsula, and to form a single 
State of all Italy, in republican form. ... 80. Members who 
will not obey the orders of the secret society, and those who 
unveil its mysteries, shall be poignarded without t< 
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81. The secret tribunal shall pronounce the sentence, pointing 
out one or two associates for its immediate execution. 82. 
The associate who shall refuse to execute the sentence shall be 
held perjured, and as such put to death on the spot. 33. It 
the victim succeed ia escaping, he shall be pursued incessantly 
in every place ; and the guilty shall be struck by an invisible 
hand, were he sheltered on" the bosom of Ms mother, or in the 
tabernacle of Christ. . . . 54. Each tribunal shall be compe- 
tent not only to judge guilty adepts, but to put to death all 
persons whom it shall devote to death." 

This was the policy, these were the proposed means 
of action, of the men who recognized in Mazzini their 
apostle and leader ; and a policy more ruinous to true 
liberty and eiibstantial progress, it were impceeible to 
imagine ; or means more crafty, or more treacheroas, 
not dishonesty itself could invent. 

Here, on the one hand, was the large-hearted, high- 
Bouled Pontiff, abounding in love for hia people, anxions 
to redress their grievances, to remove every just cause 
of discontent, and to confer upon them the largest 
amount of freedom compatible with safety and the 
preservation of interests — sacred not merely in his own 
eyes, but in the estimation of the Christian world ; — 
and, on the other, a band of insane revolutionists, who, 
gathered from different parts of the Italian Peninsula, 
were sworn to subvert and destroy all forms of govern- 
ment that stood in the path of their reckless ambition, 
or that stopped short of the realization of their utterly 
impracticable schemes. Th^e men were the worst, 
because the most insidious, enemies that a reforming 
ruler could have combined against him ; for their fixed 
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and settled plan of action was, m may lie Been by flie 
instructione of tlieir teacher, to flatter and cajole, to 
seduce and corrupt, every individual or class that could 
serve tlieir pui-pose, — to inflame the public mind by 
exciting the most extravagant hopes of changes which 
could never be soberly contemplated, — and to turn 
against the Pope and his goverainent, as insti'uments 
of desti-uction, tlie very reforms ■which he voluntarily 
conceded ! 

These were tlie worst enemies of the Pope, as of 
true liberty ; but they were not the only enemies with 
whom he had to contend. Austria, that held in her 
grasp some of the fairest portions of Italy, experienced 
even more alarm tlian indignation, as she beheld the 
noble attitude of Pius IX., and saw how the spirit 
emanating from the Vatican was kindling a new and 
dangerous tire in the breast of a down-trodden people. 
Wily in her councils, powerful in her arms, and mighty 
in her resources, Austiia was, from the very outset, tlie 
most formidable enemy of reforms which she had every 
reason to dread. Naples, too, viewed with jealousy the 
onward progress of the Pope, and subsecLuently at- 
tempted to hide from her people tlie knowledge of meas- 
ures which he had conceded to his subjects. Smaller 
Powers also regai'ded witli dismay the mai-ch of reform, 
and trembled for their feeble though cherished tyrannies. 
Xor was France, which was in a short time to be the 
theatre of one of the moat remarkable revolutions re- 
corded in her history, believed to be altogether sin- 
cere in her professions of approval and admiration 
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of the benevolent acts and reforming spirit of the 
Pope. 

Bop is it (iifScolt to heighten the picture of tlio al- 
most insumountable difficulties which sniTonnded the 
path and followed the footsteps of Pins IX. Tlie 
alarm of many of the Cardinals waa great, but, taking 
all ch-cumstanees into consideration, by no means un- 
founded. They remembered the amnesty of 1831, 
which had only given the opportunity for violent prot- 
estations and fresh plots; and they could not believe 
that the amnesty of 1846 would be productive of more 
fortunate results. The Pope held his iirst Consistory 
on the 2rth of July ; when Cardinal Macchi, in reply- 
ing to the allocution, thus pointed out the apprehended 



"We think, at the same time, to what tempests the 
Church is exposed, and by what license and effrontery 
of opiniotiB men, unbridled to every mischief, leave 
nothing untried to deprave manners with wicked bold- 
ness, to precipitate the ignorant into the abyss of er- 
ror, to overthrow every power, and even the Catholic 
Church itself, if that were possible." 

Yet, notwithstanding the complicated difflcnlties of 
hi. position. Pins boldly persevered in his mission of 
clemency and reform. He personally inquired into and 
improved the administration of the public departments; 
he rigoronsly examined into the management of hospi- 
tals, prisons, and roligioos institutions, and compelled 
such changes as he deemed advisable ; he punished 
fraud and extortion, especiallj if practised on the poor. 
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with the steiTiest severity; he promoted employment 
by useful works, and stimulated industry by encourage- 
ment and reward ; lie introduced reforms into the collec- 
tion of the public revenue, and the management of the 
finances ; he remitted taxes wiiich pi-essed upon the 
necessities of the bulk of the population, and dimin- 
ished such as interfered with their comfoi'te; he granted 
"concessions" to companies for establishing railways, 
and aided the introduction of gas; he opened the 
public offices to deserving laymen ; he permitted the 
establishment of a press, whose freedom was guaran- 
teed by a mild system of censorship — and, to render 
more effective, as weU as permanent, the refoi-ras which 
he himself introduced, he announced, by his circular 
of the 19th of April, 1847, his intention of calling 
together a Council, chosen by the various provinces, 
to assist him in his adminisb'ation, and give its opinion 
and advice on all mattere of govemment connected 
with the general interests of the countty. 

Aiid with all these labours he combined a sweetness 
and a simplicity that won the hearts of the good, and 
excited a love and a veneration that would have over- 
come all but the malice and the machinations of his 
relentless foes, who were busily occupied with their 
work of "regeneration." He was to be seen, to the 
amazement of the sticklers for etiquette, and to the 
delighted wonder of the people, walking through the 
sti'eets, clad in a plain garb, and sparingly attended. 
Sorrow had not then robbed his cheek of its freshness, 
or dimmed the mild lustre of his soft blue eye ; and. 
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as he passed through his ca])ita!, an almost adoriug 
populace received witJi ecstaey the heuedietioit of the 
Pontiff, and the sweet smiles of their ruler and their 
father. Children ran to him with eagerness, and art- 
lessly made known to him tlieu' wieliee ; which were 
ever snre to be complied with. One day ho wenfc 
on foot from the Quirinal, to say Mass at tlie convent 
of the VisitaudiEes of St. Francis de Sales. On leav- 
ing the church, a little child went np to liim, and said, 
" Art thou the Pope ?" " Yes, my little friond, I am," 
replied His Holiness. "I have no fatlicr," said tlie 
little fellow. " Then I will he a fatlier to you," was 
the charactei-istic answer of the Pope, as he embraced 
the child. The promise so given was fully redeemed ; 
for inquiry having satisfied the Holy Pathor of the 
trutli of the child's statement, he gave orders to have 
him carefully educated and provided for, in his name 
and at hia sole chai'ge. 

Sevei-al anecdotes are told of the Pojic's gealleness 
and familiarity with children. Amongst otliers, the fol- 
lowing is not the least characteristic. One day a little 
fellow, all in tears, attempted to make his way through 
the ranks of the Swiss guards, to present a petition. 
T]ie Pope, heai'ing tlie noise, inquired as to its cause, 
and sent for the petition. It was in tliese words: — 
" Most Holy Fatlier, my mother is old and infirm. I 
am too young to support her life and mine. Our land- 
lord, a bad man, will turn ub out to-moiTow if we don't 
pay him the four scudi we owe him. Deign to lend 
them. I will pay you when T am bigger." "What is 
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joiir name, my good child, and how old are yon V 
asked tlie Pope. "I am Paul; and I am ton years 
old." "What trade is your father?" "He's waiting 
in Paradise for us these ten yeare," answered the little 
fellow, with an accent of touching emotion. "And 
your mother?" inq^uired the Pope. "She embroidei-s 
and prays from morning to night." Having aeked the 
child where he lived, and been told, the Pope desired 
him to come on the next day, and that he would give 
hjra what his mother wanted. In the mean time in- 
quiries were made, which proved that the statement of 
the child was correct : and when he came again, tlie 
Pope gave him ten scudi. " I did not ask you for 
ten," said the little fellow, and he gave back six. 
"Take them again, my good child," said the Pope, 
"and tell your motlier I will look after her for the 
future." 

Not content with giving alms in the street, or to 
those who applied to him personally or by petition, 
the Pope himself visited many an abode of poverty, 
and ministered to the wants of its oecnpants with his 
own hand. The same hand smoothed the pillow of the 
sick in the public hospitals (which he always visited 
withont the possibility of his intentions being previ- 
ously made known), and administered to the dying the 
last consolations of rehgion. 

One night a person, in a lay habit, entered one of 
the public hospitals, and being atb-actcd by the groans 
of a patient, approached the bed on which he lay. The 
pnfFerer was a poor French aj-tist, who, feeling that he 
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was dying, was most anxious to have tlie services of a 
priest. Tlie almoner was looked for in vain ; but tlie 
Pope — for it was he — administered the last Sacraments 
to the poor man, who died in his arms. Next day tlio 
almoner was diamissed. 

Other institutions were visited in the same manner, 
and theu- abuses laid bare to the vigilant eye of one who, 
even in the most wretched of criminals, recognized a 
brother. Gentle and merciful to every form of suffering, 
whether the malady were of the soul, the mind, or the 
body, the Pope was inexorable to those who oppressed or 
defrauded the helpless or the poor ; and many salutary 
examples-were given, by fine or by dismissal, to officials 
in charge of the various public institutions, who were 
soon made to know that tlie least offence against cha- 
rity or justice would not go unpunished. And no class 
of his subjects excited in his breast a livelier compassion 
than the poor imprisoned debtors, many of whom, no 
doubt, were the victims of their own folly and extrava- 
gance, but many more of whom were victims of the 
fraud or the tyranny of others. To these his visits 
were indeed those of an angel of mercy ; for his hand 
flung open their pi-ison door, and his generosity sup- 
plied them with tlie means of commencing a new 
career. 

Ever alive to the great importance of educating the 
young — a duty to which he had ah'cady devoted so 
many years of his life — the Pope was determined to 
see with his own eyes how his wishes in that respect 
were carried out; and scarcely a week passed in whicli. 
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he did not make one of his unannounced and unex- 
pected visits. These visits were made by night as well 
as by day. 

On a day in JIarch, 1847, two priests, who had eomo 
in a hired carriage, asked permission to see the schools 
in a certain street. The teachers were rather annoyed 
at being disturbed ; and one of them said, " Cei-tainly 
the Pope would not like strangers to be admitted to 
the school exercises without an order." "You are 
mistaken," said tlie Pope, thi-owing open his cloak. 
He then took a seat, inquired into every thing, ex- 
amined the pupils, and distributed pi-izes to the de- 
seizing. 

On another occasion he desired to witness for him- 
self the operation of the INight Schools, which had been 
specially established for artisans aiid others who, being 
employed during the day, could not attend tlie ordin- 
ary schools ; and leaving the Quirinal at night, in a 
hired carriage, and attended by one of his cliambcr- 
lains, the Pope was enabled to judge for himself of the 
value of these, the most interesting, if not the most 
useful, of the Koman schools. 

As an instance of the manner in which he corrected 
abuses and administered justice with his own hand, 
may be mentioned the following. 

Shortly after his accession, as he was going into the 
garden of the Quirinal, a soldier on duty held out a 
regidation loaf. The Pope took it, and found it to be 
bad. " Do you always get bread like tliis ?' asked tlie 
Holy Father. "Always, your Hohness," replied the 
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BoWior. "Wdl, we iviU look to it." Kcxt day lie 
asked tor a loaf of the bread, and found it jnat the 
same. He sent for the pm-Tejor, and had him at once 
arrested and sent to prison, to be tried for tlie fraud. 

He was one day at tlio Pohoe Palace, when, on look- 
mg ont of the window, he observed a number of conn- 
try people, who were kept waiting an hour for their 
passports, while the person in charge was luncliing. 
The Pope sent for him, and after administering a shai^ 
rebnke, added;— "Sow you must give these poor 
people fifty panls (about a pound English money) for 
the time you have robbed them of.» « But I have not 
got fifty pattls," remonsti-ated the official. "Here they 
are," said the Pope ; " and they sliall be stnick off 
your salary." 

To love and seiwe his people, to render them good 
and happy, wae the sole thought of Pius. 

Fondly attached to his own family, he yet resolved, 
from the first moment of his election, that the natural 
weakness of hnmin affection should not in the slightest 
degree interfere with his duty to his subjects; and, 
accordingly, it was soon made known to his brothers 
and nephews, that any hopes of preferment, to which 
his election to the Pontificate might have given birth, 
were yarn and illusory. It is said that he warned one 
of his nephews, a young ofilcer in the army, that he 
must not expect promotion at the cost of others ; and 
eihorted another, who was living without an employ- 
ment, to retire to Sinignglia, from the ostentation of 
Borne. And to this policy, so widely difi'erent from 
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that wliieh we see practised in eveiy court of Europe, 
Pius IX, has adhered to this hour. ]^ot a single mein- 
terof his family holds a puljlic position or office,'either 
in the Papal States, or at any foreign court ; and so far 
fi-om his election to the throne having served his fami- 
ly, it has more or less injured them — inasmuch as they 
have been compelled, in consequence of his elevation, 
to assume a greater state, and at a necessarily increased 
expense. In this most important respect Pius IX. has 
only followed the example of Gregory XVI. How 
splendidly does such conduct contrast with the policy 
pursued \)j every other sovereign of whom we know 
any thing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Alarm of Austria at the Acts of the Pope,— Popular Demonstrations 
artfully [ii'oinoted. — ProeJamadon againet thsm. — Oocupadon of 
Ferrara bj the Anatrians, — MUitarj Enthusiasm of tlie People. — 
InaugnratioD of the Council of State. — Ita Creation an Evidence of 
the Pope's Desire for Reform. — The Pope esplains his Inteniions. — 
Address from the Connoil. — Foreign Sympathy. — The Pope's Gen- 
eroaty to Ireland. — His Appeal in her belialf. — State of Envope. 

The jealousy of Austria became more marked, and 
her remonstrances more urgent, if not more overbear- 
ing in their tone, as the liberal intentions of the Pope 
were fully disclosed. The following passage from the 
Times of the 28th of March, 1847, ia important, being 
a just appreciation of the public conduct of Pius IX., 
and of the difRculties which foreign cabinets — that of 
Austiia especially — were determined to tlirow in his 
way :— 

" The opposition of Austria has been constant and intense 
from the moment of his election. The spectacle of an Italian 
Prince, relying for the maintenance of his power on the affec- 
tionate regard and the national sympathies of his people — 
the resolution of the Pope to pursue a course of moderate 
reform, to encourage railroads, to emancipate the press, to 
admit laymen to offices in the State, and to purify the law, 
but, above all, the dignified independence of action manifested 
by the Court of Eome, have filled the Austrians with exas- 
peration and apprehension. There is not the least doubt that 
the Cabinet of Vienna is eager to grasp at the slightest pre- 
text for an armed intervention soutli of the Fo. If such a 
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protest does not occur, it is but too probable tbat it may be 
created; and any disturbances calculated to lead to such a 
result would at once betray their insidious origin. Mean- 
while the Pope is menaced in Austrian notes, which have 
sometimes transgressed the limits of policy and decoruna ; 
and (lie minor Prinees of Italy are terrified by extravagant 
intimations of hostile designs entertained gainst them by 
the national party, headed by (he Pope and the house of 
Savoy, in order to persuade them that their only safeguard 
is the Aiietriau army. These intrigues may be thought neces- 
sary to the defence of the tottering power of Austria south 
of the Alps, for every step made in advance by Italy is a 
step towards the emancipation of the country," 

It will be shortly seen that the apprehensions to 
which the bearing of Austria gave rise were fully just- 
ilicd by her subsequent acts. 

In the meantime, liowever, the plan of promoting 
demonstrations was systematically persevered in ; and 
thus was cunningly devised a kind of out-door tribunal, 
to which the daily coarse of the government was sub- 
mitted, and by which its particular acts were applaud- 
ed or condemned. The advice of Mazzini was fol- 
lowed to the letter — " Profit by the least concession to 
assemble tlie masses, were it only to testify gratitude. 
3S, numerous relations established 
[>inion8, suffice to make ideas gush 
out, to give the people the feeling of its strength, and 
retider H more exacting." Care was taken to gain over 
the more prominent of the leaders of the populace, 
by working on tlieir vanity ; and amongst those was 
Cicero iiacliio, who, vain, noisy, and good-natured, was 
easily persuaded that he was an orator, and who, for^ 



among men of all opi 
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most ill tlic expression of his boisterous homage to the 
Pope, soon became distinguished as a leader of each 
tumultuous ovation, and eventually as the blind instru- 
ment of his crafty flatterers. 

Let it not be supposed that the Pope was eitlier in- 
toxicated or deluded by the shouts and cries, the 
crowds and the processions, the music, the bannei-s, 
and the flowers, that were ready to greet his appear- 
ance on every possible occasion. He could not but be 
conscious that — even supposing there were no lurking 
enemies plotting his ruin, and wiiose policy it was to 
excite and inflame an ardent and impulsive people — 
such a state of feeling, as was naturally created by 
those constant and almost daily provocations to popu- 
lar excitement, must be unsuited to a due appreciation 
of that rational freedom and those progressive reforms 
which it was his object to promote. Besides, placards, 
of a nature calculated to excite the worst apprehension 
of what the future might bring, began to make their 
appearance on the walls of Eome ; and in the prov- 
inces, the tumultuous gatherings, which, according to 
Ma£;zim, were to teach the p&)i>Ie "its sti'engtli," and 
render it "more exacting," had been attended with 
serious disturbance. 

To ciieck an evil which was becoming too formida- 
ble to be any longer endured, and also, if possible, to 
moderate expectations which were artfully stimulated, 
a proclamation was published on the 22d of June, 
1847, by Cardinal Gizzi, in the name of the Pope ; in 
which his Holinesa, after alluding to the I'elbrms which 
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he had felt it his daty to infi-odiice, declares that he 
intends to pei-severe in tlie same course, but to observe, 
in doing so, wisdom and pnidonce. Tlie proclamation 
went on to say : 

" His Holiness is firmly resolved to pursue the course of 
amelioration in every Lraneh of the public administration 
vhich may require it, but he is equally resolved to do this 
only in a prudent and calculated gradation, and within the 
limits which belong essentially to the sovereignty and the 
temporal government of the head of the Catholic Church— a 
government which cannot adopt certain forms which would 
ruin even the existence of the sovereignty, or at least dimin- 
ish that external liberty, that indep,endence in the exercise 
of the supreme primacy for which God willed that the Holy 
See should have a temporal principality. The Holy Father 
cannot forget the sacred duties which compel him to preserve 
intact the trust that has been confided to him." 

Tlie Pope then enumerates some of the reforms and 
ameliorations that he had introduced, and tlie pro- 
clamation adds : — 

"The Holy Father has not been able to see without deep 
regret that certain restless minds are desirous of pVofiticg by 
the present state of things to promulgate and endeavour to 
establish doctrines and ideas totally contrary to his maxims, 
or to impose upon him others entirely opposed to the tranquil 
and pacific nature, and the sublime character, of the person 
who is the vicar of Jesus Christ, the minister of a God of 
peace, and the father of all Catholics, to whatever part of 
the world they may belong; or finally to excite in the minds 
of the people, by speeches or writings, desires and hopes of 
reforms beyond the limits which his Holiness has indicated. 
As these persons are in small number, and the good sense 
and rectitude which govern the groat majority of the people 
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have hitherto rejected these insinuations and counsels, the 
Holy Father feels assured that they will never find a wel- 
come among the people. But it is more easy to imi^ine 
than to describe the grief felt hy his Holiness at some 
horrible acta which have taken place in various provinces, 
and which are in open opposition to the peace and concord 
which he was desirous of establishing among his beloved 
subjects, when, in the early days of his glorious pontificate, 
he pronounced the sweet word of pardon. Another subject 
of grief for his Holiness has arisen from certain assemblages 
of the multitude, which, under a pretext of scarcity of com 
or other wants, have taken place in divers parts of the state, 
. to the disturbance of public order, and sometinaes with menace 
against personal security." 

Cardinal Gizzi then eaje that the Pope does not con- 
found these meetings with assemblies wluch have taken 
place for tlie manifestation of gi-atitiide for tlie benefits 
which he has bestowed on the people, and that his 
Holiness is deeply sensible of such demonsti'ations, 
and implores God to bestow the most pei-fect blessings 
upon the reforms which he has granted. But ho 



'Tlie pitcrml hcnt af his Hjlncss suflcrs dieplj at 
seeing entire populations ind mdniduT,ls mces^antlj put to 
eipense for puliiic demonstrations, artisans abindonmg their 
labour to the mjurj of their families sjid youths, destined 
to study, losing time which is preuous to them The heart 
of his Holiness would suffer stili moie if this state of things 
were to continue The first year of his pontificate is over, 
and m this penod of time the H ily Fathei has been ible 
fiilly to appreciate the love, gratituJe and devotedness of 
his wellbelovel fubjujts He now isks a pioof of their 
prd "cwoitlij 'i ntniiPiits, and this |rf f must i i s st iii tli 
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cessation of ail unusual popular meetings on whatever occa- 
sion, and all exti-aordicary manifestations, except those for 
which, anterior to the present notification, permission had 
heen received from the competent authorities." 

Xhe effect of this proclamation was to cheek an eu- 
tliusiasm tliat was rather dangerous than aei-viceable, 
and to i-eatore, in some measure, sobriety to the pnbhc 
mind, which had become bewildered by a succession 
of undue stimulants. It, no doubt, for a time chilled 
tlie feeling of the people, wlio, on sonle occasions snb- 
seqneut to its publication, received tlie Pope with a 
coldness and silence tliat presented a remarkable con- 
ti-ast to the absohite frenzy of rejoicing with which 
they had hailed his appearance a few weeks before. 
But who, looking at the real state of tilings, as they 
are now presented to their considej-ation, will say that 
tliis proclamation was not absolutely indispensable, in 
order to dispel delusions which it would have been in 
the highest degree mischievous to entourage, even by 
silence ? If tlie result were to create a sentiment of 
disappointment and mistimt, its intention was honest, 
and its necessity imperative. 

In a short time after (on the ITtli of July), the dif- 
fienlties of the Pope's position were increased by the 
aggressive conduct of Austria, and the circumstances 
to which it gave rise. On the miserable pretext of 
protecting the Sovereign of tlie Papal States against 
conspirators, the city of Ferrara was occnpied by Aus- 
trian ti-oops, 1,500 strong, ai'rayed in order of battle, 
witli artillery and lighted matches. The general in 
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command acted under strict ordere from Mavslial Ea- 
detski, then in Milan. This gross violation of the 
rigiits and dignity of an independent sovereign was 
met by a spirited protest fi-om Cardinal Ciacchi, tlie 
AptBtoHc Legate of the city and province of Ferrara, 
and an indignant demand on the pai-t of the Pope's 
Uovemnient, tlirongli Cardinal Ferretti, the new Se- 
cretary of State, for the withdrawal of tlie invading 
foj-ce. The bold attitude thus assumed by the Govern- 
ment, as well as the natural irritation created by the 
insolent and menacing conduct of Austria, in a mo- 
ment excited the military ardour of the nation, and 
added to the Iiati'ed in winch the foreign occupants 
of the soil of Italy were held by every true Italian. 
Though neither witliin the province nor the disposition 
of Pius IX. to act the part of an aggi-essor, still, as a 
sovereign, he had rights to maintain, and, as a pati-iot, 
a country to defend ; and, in the spirit of the one and 
the other, he resolutely prepared, if negotiation should 
fail, to meet the invader with his own weapons. The 
people nobly responded to their ruler; and even the 
cloistered monk was not insensible to the martial ar- 
dour of the hour, but pi'oclaimed his readiness to don 
tlie hai-ness of the wan-ior, and wield the sword of the 
flesh against the enemy. A little wiiile ago, and the 
cry was for further reforms — now it was for battle 
with the Austrians; and the pi-ess, to whicli liberty 
had been conceded, did its utmost to stimulate to the 
highest point the ai-dour of the nation. All the dis- 
posable troops were ordered to the frontiere ; and the 
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^National Guard was organized tliroughout the i 
with the utmost activity, and its banners were 
with all the Boleninity which religious cei'enionial could 
impart. SometJiing like the old spirit of Home blazed 
out for the moment. In this critical emergency the 
beai-ing of the Pope was worthy of his position and 
the occasion. Thus writes the gifted contributor to a 
London Journal,* who witnessed what he described. 
" Meantime Pius, overwhelmed with the cares of his 
new position — isolated, so to say, among the crowned 
heads of Europe — has a heart and confidence in the 
God of justice, which nothing can daunt. He is fully 
prepared for every emergency." Tlie face of Pius 
says another eyewitness, " beams witli the calm of a 
good conscience." 

Even the Jews shared in the enthusiasm of the hour, 
and offered the homage of their gratitude to the Pope, 
who had not oidy relaxed the severity of the laws 
which had so long pressed upon that unhappy race, 
but had recently allowed them to appoint a successor 
to their iate High Priest, then twelve years dead. On 
the occasion of the induction of the new High Priest, 
the ceremony was concluded by a hymn for the Pope, 
written in the choicest Hebrew. 

The difference witli Austria was ultimately arranged 
without the necessity of coming to blows. 

On the 15th of November, 18i7, the Council of State, 

promised by Pius in his circular of the 19th of April, 

was solemnly inaugurated, amidst the enthusiasm of 

• The Daily News. 
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the people, the earnesl^ wishes of the moderate, tho ap- 
prehensions of the timid, and the evil expectations of 
the deigning, whose hopes were not in reform, but in 
revolution — not in gradual development or judicious 
progress, but in anarchy and confusion. 

The object of calling together the Council of State, 
as well as its composition and division, are explained 
in the following Proprio Motu promulgated by the 
Pope on the 15th of October, a month previotts to its 



" When, by our circular of the 19th of April last, we an- 
nounced our intention to choose and call to Rome respectable 
persons, from ea«h province of the Pontifical dominions, our 
object was to form a Council of State, and thus endow the 
Pontifical Government with an institution justly appreciated 
by the other European Governments, and which, in former 
times, constituted the glory of the States of the Holy See, a 
glory due to the genius of the Roman Pontiff. We are per- 
suaded that, when assisted by the talent and experience of 
poKions honoured with the suffrages of entire provinces, it will 
be easier for us boldly to take in hand the administration of 
tho country, and impart to it a character of utility, which is 
the object of our solicitude. This result we are certain to at- 
tain. Our fixed determination, combined with the modera- 
tion of the public mind, must enable us to reap the fruit of 
tho seed already sown. We will thus show the entire world, 
through the medium of our voices and the press, and by our 
attitude, that a population inspired by religion, devoted to its 
prince, and gifted with good sense, knows how to appreciate 
a political blessing, and express its gratitude with order and 
moderation. This is the only price we demand in recompense 
of our constant solicitude for the public welfare, and we con- 
fidently hope to obtain it. Trusting in the wd of Divine 
Providence, and wishing our sovereign resolutions to be cxe- 
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euted, we have decreed the following of our own accord, haT- 
ing duly considered the matter, and in virtue of our supreme 
authority : — 



"The Council of State is to be composed of a cardinal-pres- 
ident, a prelate, vice-president, and 24 councillors, named by 
the provinces, and who are to have fixed salaries. Each pro- 
vince will return a councillor, Bologna 3, and Eome and its 
vicinity 4. 

" The second paragraph relates to the mode of election and 
nomination of tlie councillors. 

" They are to be divided into four sections : — first, of legis- 
lation ; second, of finance ; third, of internal administration, 
commerce, and manufactures; fourth, of the army, public 
works, prisons, &c 

"The Council is instituted to assist the Pope in the admin- 
istration ; to give its opinion on matters of government, con- 
nected with the general interests of the state and those of the 
provinces ; on the preparation of laws, their modifi.cation, and 
all administrative regulations ; on the creation and redemp- 
tion of public debts ; the imposition or reduction of taxes ; 
the alienation of the property and estates belonging to the 
Government ; on the cession of contracts ; on the customs' 
tariff, and the conclusion of treaties of commerce ; on the 
budget of the State, the verification of the accounts, end gen- 
eral expenditure of the administration of the State and prov- 
inces ; on the revision and reform of the present organization 
of district and provincial councils," &;c. 

Let lis not try this new concession, which was but 
the forernnner of one still more ample, by a false stand- 
ai-d ; for any such mode of judging of its value or its 
importance would be manifestly as fallacious as unjust. 
We cannot attempt to teat it by a comparison with the 
free constitution of these countries, or of any country 
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in which popular institutions liave long boon estiib- 
lished. Let ue, instead of forming any comparison 
between it and our tlioronglily defined representative 
system, whicfi has been tlie growtli of ages, and tlie 
splendid result of an unwearied and persistent struggle 
of the popular element against the claims and encroach- 
ments of the kingly power and the aristocratic influence, 
regard it in its true light— as a bold innovation on the 
established system of Papal government, and as an em- 
inently venturous step ia the path of political change. 
Surely there was enough of power in tliis Council of 
State, if wisely and honestly directed, to bring about 
tlie most beneficial results, liy ofl'ecting improvements 
in the laws and in their administi-ation, and by a reso- 
lute attention to the development of the material re- 
sources of a land teeming with natural wealth, and a 
people abounding in energies of which tliey were al- 
most unconscious. A great reform in itself, it was in- 
tended to be the basis of reforms far more comprehen- 
sive. It was a mighty instrument, fashioned by the 
hand of a benevolent monarch— one with which the 
true patriot might have effected miracles in the way of 
substantial and enduring, not vain or shadowy, im- 
provements in all the social and national interests of 
the Papal States. But, alas I this instrument, intended 
for good, was tnmed against the breastof its author. 

Tliat was a day of carnival in Kome which witnessed 
the ai-rival at the Quitinal of the members of the Con- 
suita— consisting of the President, Cardinal Antonelli ; 
the Vice-President, Monsignor Amici; and the twenty. 
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four Provincial Deputies — and beheld them take their 
places in the Hall of the Throne, where they firet as- 
sembled to offer their homage to the Sovereign ; who, 
in reply to an address from the President, spoke these 
words, which were perfectly in accordance with the in- 
tentions he had from the first e 



" I thank you for your good intentions, and aa regards the 
public welfare, I esteem them of value. It was for the pub- 
lic good that since my elevation to the Pontifical throne I 
have, in accordance with the counsels inspired by God, ac- 
complished all that 1 could ; and I am still ready, with the 
assistance of God, to do all for the future, without, however, 
retrenching iu any degree the sovereignty of the Pontificate; 
and, inasmuch as 1 received it full and entire from my prede- 
cessors, so shall I transmit this sacred deposit to my success- 
ors. 1 have three millions of subjects as witnesses, that 1 
have hitherto accomplished much to unite my subjects with 
me, and to ascertain and provide for their necessities. It was 
particularly to ascertain those wants, and to provide better 
for the-exigencies of the public service, that I have assembled 
you in a permanent council. It was to hear your opinion 
when necessary, to aid me in my sovereign resolutions, in 
which I shall consult my conscience, and confer on them with 
my Mmisters and the Sacred College. Anybody who would 
take any other view of the functions you are called to fulfil 
would mistake materially, as well as he that would see in the 
Council of State I have created the realization of their own 
Utopias, and the germ of an institution incompatible with the 
Pontifical sovereignty." 

His Holiness, having pronounced those last words 
with some vivacity and not a little heat, stopped a mo- 
ment, and then, resuming his usual mild manner, con- 
tinued in the following terms : — 
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" This warmth and those words are not adciresaed to any 
of you, whose social education, Christian and civil probity, as 
well as the loyalty of your sentiments Mid the rectitude of 
your intentions, have been known to me since the moment I 
proceeded to your election. Neither do those words apply 
to the majority of my subjects, for I am sure of their fidelity 
and their obedience. I know that the hearts of my subjects 
unite with mine in the love of order and of concord. But 
there exist unfortunately some persons (and though few, they 
still exist), who, having nothing to lose, love disturbance and 
revolt, and even abuse the concessions made to them. It is 
to those that my words are addressed, and let them well un- 
derstand their signification. In the oo-operatiou of the depu- 
ties I see only the firm support of persons who, devoid of 
every personal interest, will labour with me, by then- advice, 
for the public good, and who wUl not be arrested hy the vain 
language of restless men devoid of judgment. You will aid 
me with your wisdom to discover that which is most useful 
for the security of the throne and the real happiness of my 
subjects." 

The Pope took leave of the Deputies in these words: 
" Proceed, with the blessing of Heaven, to commence 
your Iaboui-8. May they prove faithful in beneficial 
results, and conformable to the desires of my heai't." 

Amidst the heartfelt rejoicings of the population, 
and sun'ounded or accompanied by all tliat could grat- 
ify the eye or excite the imagination, the procession 
wound its imposing splendour through tlie streets 
which lay between the Quirinal and tlie Vatican. 
Brilliant tapestnes ; flutteriug banners, emblematic 
and distinctive ; gorgeous equipages ; glittering uni- 
forms of infantry and cavalry ; costumes of all kiudsj 
many of tliem in the highest degree picturesque — 
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these, added to a dense mass of ai'dent and eiitbuBiaBtic 
people, formed one of those magnificent pageants of 
which Eome, above all other cities, has ever been pro- 
lific. Religion lent its sacred aid, in tlie greatest of 
its earthly temples, to render solemn and memorable 
the inauguration of tlte National Council. From be- 
neath the dome of St. Peter's, the Deputies proceeded 
to the chamber allotted to them in the Vatican, and 
there formally commenced their laboure. 

Of the addr^s drawn np, in answer to the speech 
of the Pope, the following passages, with which it con- 
cludes, exhibit, at least, a clear perception of the mo- 
tives of the sovereign, the magnitude of the work to 
be accompliehed, and the means by which it could 
alone be succe^ful : — 

" But the accomplishment of an undertaking so great and 
so difficult will require much study, time, and calmness. We 
confide in the continuance of the noble tranquillity of which 
your subjects have given so many proofs. They will pa- 
tiently awMt the salutary fruits of the seeds which you have 
sown with a generous hand. 

" Your work, Holy Father, has not been undertaken to fa- 
vour exclusively one order of citizens ; it embraces all your 
subjects in a common bond of love, and that love is such 
that your example is admired and followed by the other sov- 
ereigns of Italy, united with their subjects in the alliance of 
principles, passions, and interests. 

" We have often seen reforms, imposed by popular exigen- 
cies, developing themselves amidst tumults and collisions. 
Their conquest costs tears and blood. But, amongst ns, it is 
the first and most venerable authority of all which wishes to 
initiate us in the progress of civilization. That authority 
itself directs the minds in a peaceable and moderate mov^ 
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merit, and guidra us towards the supreme end, which is the 
reign of justice and truth on earth." 

While these events were passing in Rome, the sym- 
pathies of every generous nation were drawn towai-dg 
the occnpant of the Chair of Peter, And on the op- 
posite shores of the Atlantic, in the chief cities of the 
United States, masses of men met to express their 
admiration of the acts of the illastriona reformer. 
Amongst the most remarkable of the meetings which 
took place, was that held in the month of December, 
1^47, in the " Tabemaele," New York, at which many 
of tlie leading statesmen of America gave tlie warmest 
expression to their sympathy and admiration. The ad- 
dress and resolutions were proposed by Puritans, and 
tlie descendants of Puritans; and though Catholics 
attended the meeting in number's, tliey refrained from 
taking any prominent part in the demonstration, with 
tlie wise intention of rendering it the more sti'iking 
and effective. Tlie fourth resolution exiiibits a tlior- 
oiigh consciousness of the obstacles with which Pius 
had to contend, and the dangere by which he wob men- 



" Resolved, — That we present our most hearty and respect- 
ful salutations to the Sovereign Pontiff for the noble part he 
has taken in behalf of his people ; that, knowing the difficul- 
ties with which he is surrounded at home, and the attacks 
with which he is menaee4 from abroad, we honour him the 
more for the mild firmness with which he has overcome the 
oue, and the true spirit with which he has repelled the other." 

Nor was Ireland, even in tlie midst of hov sorrows 
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and her tribulations, iiieensible to the claims which the 
Holy Father had upon her sympathies; for fresh in her 
gratitude was the recollection of the generoiis Land 
that had been extended towards her from the Vatican, 
and of those urgent appeals which were made, in her 
behalf, to the compassion of Christendom. Wo sooner 
had the ciy of a distressed nation reached tlio ear of 
Pius IX., tlian it found a ready echo in his benevolent 
breast ; and not only did he at once send, out of his 
small means, a munificent contribution towai-da the 
fund for its relief, but caused the churches of liome to 
i-esound to the earnest solicitations of his clergy in tlie 
same cause of suffering humanity. The Pope's feel- 
ings in behalf of Ireland are best conveyed in his own 
expressive words. On the 8th of February, 1847, a 
number of English, Scotch, and Irish gentlemen, then 
residing in Eome, and who had formed themselves into 
a Committee for the collection of subscriptions, waited 
on his Holiness for the purpose of expressing their 
thanks for his liberality. " Wo deoire," said the Chair- 
man of the Committee (Mr. Harford), — 

" to express to your Holiness our lively acknoivledgment for 
the benevolent and spontaneous manner in which you have 
Mgniiied to us, through Dr. Cullen, your oharitable and gen- 
erous intention of contributing a thousand aoudi to the same 
object. We also beg your Holiness to permit us to express 
our conviction, that the sentiment which at this moment ani- 
mates our hearts will be deeply felt, not only by the English 
now ia Rome, but in every portion of the British empire," 

To which, with every appearance of the most genu- 
ine emotion, the Pope replied : — 
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" It affords me great consolation to see so many benevolent 
gentlemen from every part of the United Kingdom engaged 
in so excellent a work of charity, exerting tiiemselves to 
arrest the progress of famine, and striving to alleviate the 
dreadful distress of tlieir brethren in Ireland. Were the 
means at my command more extensive, I should not limit 
myself to the little I have done in a cause in which i feel the 
warmest sympathy. To supply the want of a larger contri- 
bution, 1 shall pray with fervour to the Almighty, beseech- 
ing him to look with mercy on his people, to remove the 
acoui^e that afflicts them, and to give peace, happiness, and 
abundance to the country." 

But the Fope, in his Encyclical Letter of the 18th 
of March, so fully expressed the compaesioii with 
wliich he witnessed the increasing distress of Ireland, 
and his knowledge and appreciation of the religious 
fidelity of its people, as well as of tlieir attachment to 
the Holy See, that a passage from that document be- 
comes most appropriate in this place. It ia as fol- 
lows : — 

" Being moved by this ejiample of our predecessors, and at 
the same time, by the inclination of our own will, when first 
We learned that the kingdom of Ireland was involved in a 
great dearth of corn, and a scarcity of other provisions, and 
that that nation was suffering from a most dreadful complica- 
tion of diseases brought ou by want of food, We instantly 
applied every means, as far as in us lay, to succour that 
afllicted people. Therefore, We proclaimed that, in this our 
city, prayers should be poured forth ; and We encouraged 
the clergy, the Roman people, and those who were sojourn- 
ing in the city, to send assistance to Ireland. By which 
means it was airanged, that partly by money cheerfully sent 
by ourselves, and partly by that which was collected in Rome, 
assistance, as fer as the necessities of the time permitted, 
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eould be forwai-ded to our venerable brethren the Archbishops 
of Ireland, which they may distribute according to the con- 
ditions of the respective localities and of their suffering peo- 
ple. But letters are still brought to us from Ireland, and 
accounts are daily related to us respecting the calamities 
mentioned above still continuing in this island — nay, even in- 
creasing — which aiilict our mind with incredible grief, and ur- 
gently impel us again to afford assistance to the Irish nation. 
And what effort ought We not to make to raise up that nation 
now suffering under such a disaster, when We know how great 
the fidelity of the clergy and people of Ireland is, and always 
has been, towards the Apostolic See — how, in the mc«t dan- 
gerous times, their firmness in the profession of the Catholic 
reli^on has been conspicuous — by what labour the clergy of 
Ireland have toiled for the propagation of the Catholic religion 
in the remotest regions of the world ; and, finally, with what 
zeal for piety and religion the Divine Peter, whose dignity (to 
use the words of Leo the Great) is not the less in an unwor- 
thy heir, is among the Irish nation honoured and distinguished 
in our humble person I" 

By the Pope's personal contribution, as well as 
through his instrumentality, a sum of about 13,000 
scudi was collected, and sent to the sulFeiing poor of 
Ireland. 

With such an evidence of his coinpaasion and good- 
ness before their eyes, it is no exaggeration to say, 
that by no people were the steps of Pius in the path 
of social and political amelioration watched with a 
more intense and eager gaze than by the Irish, especi- 
ally those of them whose religious sympathies hai-mo- 
niaed with their love of rational liberty. Tiie Pope 
had also testified bis marked respect for the memory 
of O'Connell, that renowned champion of the Church, 
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whose heart, according to hie dying wish and desire, 
had been brought to Eome, as a last attestation of his 
attachment to the Holy See. The vestments used on 
the occasion of the solemn obsequies had been sent 
from the Papal Chapel, by the special orders of his 
Holiness. 

Catholic Ireland felt towards the Pope as a child to- 
wards a father. 

Towai-ds the close of 1847, disturbances were com- 
mencing to break out in Messina ; insurrection was rife 
in Palermo ; and disaffection was hourly making itself 
manifest in Kilan. These were the first heavinga of 
tliat universal earthquake which was, ore long, to buret 
forth in the principal capitals of Europe. Accounts 
from all parts of the Italian Peninsula heralded a year 
of storm and convulsion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Year of ReToIutione. — Great excitement in Romp, — Farther Ee- 
forms demanded.— Opening of the Roman Pari lament— The War of 
Indepandenoe. — Its dianBtroua Result — Count Eosai Prime Minister. 
— His Aasasanation resolved upon. 

The year 1848 opened gloomily upon the political 
world, almost every country in Europe being rife with 
discontent, and ready for revolution. In Eome events 
were fast hastening to a crisis ; and each new account 
of risings throughout the Italian States or elsewhere hut 
added to the daring of the extreme party, now actively 
represented by the press, chiefly in the hands of refu- 
gees, and by the clubs, which had lately sprung into 
existence, and had already become the focus of in- 
trigue, and the organs as well as the promoters of 
violence. By both, the crafty policy of 'Kazzini was 
persistently incnlcated, and every opportunity availed 
of to encourage the /etes, eongs, processions, and gath- 
erings of tbe masses, so cunningly relied on as a means 
of stimulating popular excitement, keeping the public 
mind in a state of feverish impatience, teaching tho 
people its strength, and rendering them " more exact- 
ing." None but utterly revolutionary measures could 
keep pace with such a state of feeling as was artfully 
fostered by the enemies of rational reform. The delib- 
erations of the Consulta were rudely intruded upon by 
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the mob-!eadcrs, and changes demanded with a manner 
not always free from menace. To add to the perils of 
the hour, tlie diversion of large numbers of the people 
from their customarj pursuits led to the veiy conse- 
quences against which the Pope, in his proclamation 
of the 22d of June of the previons year, had so pro- 
phetically warned his subjects. "With the abandon- 
ment of industry, idlenosB became general, and poverty 
and disti-ess followed as a matter of necessity; nor were 
frequent acts of violence and bloodslied wanting, to im- 
part a darker aspect to the position of affairs. 

It was, then, upon a population so inflamed, that the 
news of the temble insurrection which had broken oat 
at Palermo, buret with eleetiic influence. These tidings 
were quickly followed by still more startling intelli- 
gence—that a fi-ee constitution had been gi-anted, os- 
tensibly of his own accord, but in reality through fear, 
by the King of Naples; that movements of a revolu- 
tionary character were apprehended m Austria and 
Prussia ; that barricades had been erected in the sti-eets 
of Palis, and that a Republic was established on the 
ruins of the Orleans dynasty. From this moment the 
audacity of the press, the clubs, and the mob-leaders, 
knew no bounds ; and even the most upi-ight and well- 
intentioned ministers, who were constantly appearing 
upon and disappearing from the political stage, were 
reluctantly compelled to flatter where they could not 
hope to control. 

The accounts from Paris produced Ihe most intense 
excitement; and, in a short time after thoy were circu- 
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lated tlirough Eome, the people proceeded in an im- 
mense crowd to the Qiiirinal to demand the promised 
constitution ; to frame which, with safety to the gi-ave 
interests of the Church— which the Pope was specially 
bound to protect— seemed to their impatience a matter 
of trifling difBcnlty. In answer to a subsequent and 
more fonnal demand, the Pope gave the following 
reply:— 

" The events, I will not say wliicli succeeded each other, Lut 
which have hurried on to a conclusion, justify the deaiacd 
addressed to me by the senators in the name of the magis- 
trates and the council. Everybody knows that I have been 
incessantly engaged in giving the government the form claimed 
by those gentlemen and required by the people. But every, 
body must understand the difficulty encountered by him who 
unites two supreme dignities. What can be effected in one 
night in a secular state cannot be accomplished without mature 
examination in Rome, in consequence of the necessity to fix a 
line of separation between the two powers. Nevertheless, I 
hope that in a few days the constitution will be ready, and 
that I shall be able to proclaim a new form of government, 
calculated to satisfy the people, and more particularly the 
Senate and the Council, who know better the state of affairs 
and the situation of the country. May the Almighty bless 
my desires and labours ! If religion derives any advantage 
therefrom, I will throw myself at the feet of the crucified 
Jesus, to thank him for the events accomplished by hia will, 
and I will be more satisfied as Chief of the Univei'sal Church 
than as a temporal prince, if they tui-n to the gi-oatest glory 
of God." 

The promise thns given was speedily fulfilled ; and 
on the 5th of June the Roman Parliament was opened 
by a speech, read by Cardinal Atlieri, in the name of 
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the Pope ; in which, after expressing his satisfaction 
at having succeeded in introducing into his states the 
political reforms demanded hy. the times, his Holiness 
directed the attention of the Chambers to mattej-s of 
pressing interest and growing emergency. The sittings 
were then declared to be opened. And tliue was a 
new field offered to the activity of the party who 
looked upon all reforms with contempt, and regarded 
the most generous concessions hut as a means to an 
end. The two Chambers contained many sincere pat- 
riots, earnestly devoted to their country, tlieir sov- 
ereign, and their church ; but their prudence and 
their good sense were soon overborne by the violence 
of those whoso vanity or whose reckless ambition car- 
ried them on to every excess. 

In the meanwhile the flame of insurrection had burst 
out in other capitals, to which the startling events at 
Paris had given a wild impulse. The revolution at 
Yienna gave new confidence to the patriots of Italy ; 
and, after a noble struggle, the Milanese compelled 
the Austi'ians to evacuate their beautiful city. A re- 
public was also once more proclaimed in Venice. 

The Pope was not insensible to the generous in- 
fluence of the hour, and no one could more sincerely 
desire to witness the triumph of Italian independence 
than he did. To accomplish this great object he made 
several efforts, imfortunately in vain, with a view of 
combining the diiferent states into a common national 
league ; but while he met with a cordial concnn-ence 
in some instances, liis proposal was received with cold- 
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ness and jealousy in others. Naples, Tuscany, and 
other states, entered with alacrity into the scheme; 
but the Sardinian Government refused to send dele- 
gates to Eome, and suggested a Congress in the North 
of Italy — a proposition not calculated to overcome the 
natural apprehensions entei-tained by the governments 
of the South of the ambitions views of Chai'les Albert. 
Had the scheme of an Italian League, under the presi- 
dency of the Pope, been carried into effect, it would, 
in all human probability, have effected the freedom 
of Italy ; and while saving Kome from the machi- 
nations of anarchists, have consolidated the reforms 
granted to the Papal States. But such was not to be. 

It would be an unnecessary task, and besides one 
quite foreign to the purpose of this volume, were I 
to follow through its vicissitudes tlie short Wm- of 
Independence, that, commencing with an enthnsiasm 
to which no class, and scarcely any individual, was 
insensible, ended in defeat and disappointment, and 
a more effectual riveting of the chain by which Aus- 
tria held her Italian provinces in bondage. The Eo- 
mans, who, on the 24th of March, witnessed the de- 
parture of General Durando from their ancient gates, 
at the head of a brave but not too well disciplined 
army, and who thought of the old times, as, with 
music and banners, their youth marched to resist the 
foes of their country, ere long received the tidings 
of their having capitulated at Vicenza ; from which 
place, but three weeks before, they had gallantly re- 
pulsed the Austrians. General Durando had, in the 
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lii-st instance, exceeJed Lis instmctiims, which were, 
to proceed to tlie frontiers, and act on tho defensive; 
and in an address, whose exaggeration the circum- 
Btances of the moment may explain rather than just- 
ify, pledged the Pope to a ei-uBade of exterminations 
against tlie Austrians, as the enemies of "the Cross 
of Christ." Tlie Pope's repudiation of this unwise 
address excited intense agitation in Kome ; hut Pius 
resolutely adhered to his proclamation, in which, while 
professing his devotion to the cause of Italian inde- 
pendence, lie at tho same time declared that ho could 
not, as Pontiff, proclaim war against a Chi-istian power. 
However, Durando was ordered to co-operate with 
Charles Albert ; and the imhappy result of tlie brief 
Roman campaign gave rise to a stoi-my debate in the 
Roman Commons, in which the most opposite opin- 
ions were expressed as to the conduct of the war and 
the courage of the officers in command. But the 
armies of Kome and Piedmont had other enemies to 
contend with besides the Austrians ; for in the camps 
both of Durando and Ciiarles Albert, the emissaries 
of the republicans were ever actively engaged in sow- 
ing the seeds of suspicion and distrust, and amongst 
the very troops which, if these men were sincere in 
their devotion to the cause of Italian liberty, tliey 
should rather have stimulated and encouraged. 

The defeat of Charl^ Albert under the walls of 
Milan put a termination to the war, the gallant mon- 
arch being compelled to retire within the boundaries 
of his own dominions. And allhoiigh tlie King had 
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done all tliat man could have done, Tinder the circum; 
stances in which he was placed ; and thoiigh the terms 
of the capitulation were honourable to him and favour- 
able to the people of Milan, whose persona and pi'O- 
perty it protected, the treatment which he received 
from the rabble, urged, on by tlie false and cowardly 
anarchists, was disgraceful in the extreme. But these 
men, wherever they appeared, proved themselves the 
worst foes of Italian freedom. 

Meanwhile the press, the clubs, and mob-leaders of 
Rome had become more violent; while a new and 
more dangerous element ■was added to the already suf- 
ficiently excitable populace, by the return of numbers 
of reduced or disbanded soldiers, of questionable char- 
actor, but of singular aptitude for riot and disturbance. 
Each hour the people — in reality the mob— grew more 
conscious of its strength, and conseq^uently " more ex- 
acting" in its demands. In such a sad state of things 
there was only one chance for the cause of constitutional 
liberty against the dictation of the clubs and the law- 
less violence of an infuriated populace ; and that was 
in the enorgj- and determination of a minister of liberal 
policy and firm purpose. 

And such a minister did Piua IS. call to his councils 
in the person of Connt Eossi, whose abilities, as a 
trained and practised statesman, were only excelled by 
his sincere desire to see Italy restored to peace and 
tranquillity, and the enjoyment of national prosperity 
as well as true freedom. It was not in a moment like 
that at which things had now arrived, that a man of 
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liis stamp would lightly assume a position bo abound- 
ing in difficulties, and undertake a task bo fraught with 
hourly peril, A solemn conscioueness of duty, and a 
chivalrous anxiety to he of assistance to a noble but ill- 
used sovereign, alone induced Count Eossi to under- 
take the conduct of the government. To the anarch- 
ists — those who looked for the overthrow of the Pope's 
authority, and the erection of a Eed liepnblic upon its 
ruins — no minister could be more hateful than Kossi ; 
and, accordingly, his first vigorous efforts to restore 
order, and put a stop to a condition of things which no 
government could permit witfiout a virtual abdication 
of ite functions, were answered by a yell of rage from 
the revolutionary press, and by the ferocious denuncia- 
tions of the clubs. Nowise daunted, Rossi pereevered 
in his good work; which was so happy in its results, 
that in the course of some three weeks— for he had as- 
sumed the direction of affaire on the 16th of August — 
he succeeded in the now difficult task of inspiring con- 
fidence in the breast of a bewildered public, and re- 
newing hopes of ultimate success in the minds of those 
■who had long since surrendered themselves to despair. 
With such a man there was therefore left but one 
mode of dealing, and that mode was speedily resolved 
upon. The dagger of the assassin was now to do its 
bloody work, not in the darkness of night, when Na- 
ture, as it were, flings a cloak over the murderer, but 
in the blaze of the noon-day sun, and in the presence 
of hundreds of spectators. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ABsaasiiiation of Count EossL— Dispatch of the French Ambassador.— 
Inhuman Rejoicinga.— Aasanlt on the Pope's Palaee.— The Pope's 
pecaonal Liberty at an End.— No Excuse for thia Violence. 

As if to prove to the world how imfitted for rep- 
i-esentative institutions were a people whom crafty or 
designing men had sjetematically trained into licen- 
tiousness, the day selected for the abominable deed of 
blood, which was to put an end to all hopes of consti- 
tutional liberty, was tliat appointed for the reopening 
of the Chambers ; and the appropriate place selected 
for the brutal murder was the very entrance to the 
Cancellaria, in which the Parliament held its sittings. 

Let the pen of the horrified and indigilant Ambas- 
sador of France (the Due d'Harcourt) describe an act 
which evoked one univei-sal shout of execration in 
whatever country it was heard of. The following 
dispatch was laid before the National Assembly of 
France, preparatory to the debate on the proposed 
expedition to Civifa Vecchia: — 

" Rome, November 16. 
" Monsieur le Ministrb, — I have already had the honour 
of announcing to you by the telegraph that M, Rossi, Minis- 
ter of the Interior, was assassinated yesterday, at one o'clock, 
as he was alighting from his carriage to enter the Chamber 
of Deputies. He was stabbed in the throat, and died im- 
mediately. The murderer was not arrested, nor was even 
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any attempt made to seize him. Some gendirmes and Na- 
tional Guards, who were on the spot, did not interfeie The 
populace remained mute and cold. It was with difficulty 
that the Minister's servant could find any one to help him 
in carrying the body of hLs master into a ncighbouting 
room. The Assembly, on the steps of which the raurdei 
was committed, continued undisturbedly to read its minutes, 
and not a word was mentioaed of the incident duimg the 
whole sitting. In the evening, the murderers and then id- 
herents, to the umount of several hundreds, with flags at their 
head, fraternized with the soldiers at their barracks, and none 
of the magistrates came forward to act. The Director of 
Police, although urged to take some energetic measures, re- 
fused to interfere, and withdrew. — This morning the whole 
of the ministry resigned. It is difficult to conceive any new 
combination possible, or any chance of re-establishing order, 
after what has passed. Such is the position of the successors 
of the ancient Romans ! Having no packet immediately at 
my disposal, I have resolved to send this dispatch overland. 
Accept, &c, " Harcourt." 

The Ambassador did not add the revolting fact, that 
the assassins, their accomplices, and their abettors, 
travestied those /etes which it was the policy of the 
advocates of revolution to encourage ; and, gathering 
together all tliat was fonl or frenzied of the population, 
passed in procession through the streets, till they ar- 
rived heneatli the windows of the house in which lay 
the ghastly form of its murdered owner, and there in- 
sulted, with inhuman shouts and songs of hellish tri- 
umph, the agony of the living, and the solemn repose 
of the dead. 

" Long live tlie hand which poignarded Eossi !" was 
the benediction prononnced upon the a 
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That niglit of the fatal 15th closed in blood ; but the 
morning of the 16th dawned on a day of hon-or and 
sacrilege, in which the guilt of the pre»"ioi]S day was 
fai- exceeded in atrocity. Tlie ministry of Count Eossi 
having been destroyed in his pereon, it was now deter- 
mined, by those who instigated, or were reeolved to 
profit by, his assassination, to force a ministry of their 
own selection upon the sovereign. The second dis- 
patch from the Duke d'Harcourt, an eye-witness to the 
infamous outrage, thus describes the manner in which 
the well-instructed rabble exhibited thoir " strength :"■— 

^iojta, Nov. 17. 
"MoNSiBUB IX MiNiBTBB, — I havG had the honour to give 
you the account of the murder of M. Rossi. Yesterday we 
had a continuation of these excesses, which will make you 
regret, perhaps, not having given, at a certain time, some 
support to the Sovereign Pontiff. It would be difficult to 
witness a more eatt spectacle for the nation, than that of 
wiiich we have been ocular witnessea. Towards two o'clock 
a rather large crowd of the people went to the Quirinal with 
a programme, known beforehand, and which issued from the 
presses of the Popular Club. This programme demanded 
the dismissal of the Ministry, the formation of another, the 
formation of a Constituent Assembly, a solemn declaration 
of war, &c — There are in the interior of the Quirinal 100 
Swiss, who are alone charged with the personal guard of the 
Pope, with a few gardes du corps. When the Swiss saw this 
h<«tile demonstration, they dosed the doors and prepared for 
a defence. The diplomatic corps had time to enter the 
palace, and offer to the Pope its moral support against the 
violence that might be attempted against him. The assem- 
blage at first uttered menaces to obtain admission, and seeing 
that their desire was not complied with, they endeavoured to 
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burn down the principal door. A few musket shots from the 
Swiss, and their decided attitude, soon forced the aggressors 
to retire to a distance. Up to this time only the populace 
had interposed ; the attack, therefore, did not last long, and 
the populace were beginning to disperse when we witnessed, 
to our great surprise, an unexpected spectacle. The civio 
guard, the gendarmerie, the line, and the Roman legion, to 
the tfUmber of some thousands in uniform, with music and 
drums, came and ranged themselves in order of battle on the 
square of the Quirinnl, and were there joined by a few of the 
people who had remaiaed, and began to fire at the windows 
of the Palace. Some balls penetrated into the apartments, 
and one killed a prelate who was in his chamber. As the 
Swiss continued to display a bold attitude, and it was thought 
that a determmed resistance would be offered, cannon was 
brought to batter down the doors of the Palace of the Pope, 
who is mildness itself, and who had only a hundred Swiss to 
defend him. It is generally thought that there were only a 
few hundred plotters, who had laid the plan of this conspiracy. 
ITiere were near the Pope, during the whole of the day, only 
the diplomatic corps. The Pope, all this time, showed much 
sanff froid and firmness ; hut as it was impossible to oppose 
resistance, — and, besides, as he was less able and disposed 
than anybody to shed blood— it was necessary to do what- 
ever was demanded by his own troops, who besieged him in 
his palace. Negotiations were entered into, and a list of 
ministers was proposed to him, at the bead of which figure 
MM. Mamiani, Sterbiai, Gaileti, &c. This he accepted, pro- 
testing, however, against the violence which was practised, 
and declaring that he would refer to the Chambers the other 
measm-es which were demanded of him. The authority of 
the Pope is now absolutely null. It exists only in name, and 
none of his acts will be free and voluntary. 

" Harcourt." 

TJie statement, of the French Ambassador omits the 
fact, of which pei-hH,ps he was not aware at the time he 
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■wrote Ilia dispatch, tliat the motley rabble amongst 
wliom, to their shame, men who called themselves sol- 
diers were mixed up, had proceeded in the first 
instance to the Chamber of Deputies, and insisted on 
several members of that body accompanying tliem, as 
their organ and mouthpiece, to tlie Palace of the Pope. 
To hie eternal honour be it recorded, the insulted Sov- 
ereign declared, in spite of the hoaree and savage 
shouts which reached his ears, that " he would not 
grant any thing to violence." This was his reply to the 
second demand made by the dishonoured Deputies, in 
tlie name of a frenzied mob. But the bratal violence 
to which his Holiness eventually, though under protest, 
did yield, will be even more fully understood from the 
following passages of a letter which appeared in the 
Daily JVews, written by a gentlemen whose eommnni- 
cationa to that journal excited tlie greatest attention at 
the time : — 

" At this stage of the proceedings it was evident that the 
die was cast. From the back streets men emerged bearing 
aloft long ladders wherewith to scale the pontifical abode: 
carts and wagons were dr^god up and ranged within musket- 
shot of the windows to protect the assailants in their deter- 
mined attaclf on the palace ; the cry was, ' to arms t to 
arms!' and musketry began to bristle in the approaches from 
every direction ; foggots were produced and pUed up against 
one of the condemned gates of the building, to which the 
mob was iii the act of setting (ire, when a brisk discharge of 
firelocks scattered the besiegers in that quarter, 

"The multitude began now to perceive that there would 
be a determined resistance to their fiirther operation, but 
were confident that the Quirinal, if not taken by storm, must 
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yield to progressiYe inroad. The drums were now beating 
throughout the city, and the disbanded groups of regular 
troopa and carabineers reinforcing the hostile display of 
assailants, and rendering it truly formidable. Bandom shots 
were aimed at the windows, and duly responded to ; the out- 
posts, one after another, taken by the people, the garrison 
within being too scanty to man the outworks. The belfry 
of St, Carlino, which commands the structure, was occupied. 
From behind the equestrian statues of Castor and Pollux a 
group of sharp-shooters plied their rifles, and about four 
o'clock Monsignor Palma, private secretary to his Holiness, 
was Itilled by a bullet penetrating his forehead. 

" As if upwards of 6,000 troops of all ranks were not 
considered enough to reduce the little garrison of a couple of 
dozen Swiss, two six-pounders now appeared on the scene, 
and were drawn up and duly pomted gainst the main gate, 
and, a truce havmg been pioclaimed, another deputation 
claimed eatiance and audience ol the Pope, wliich the mon- 
aich ordered to be allowed The deputation were bearers 
of the people's ultimatam, which was a repi eduction of the 
five pomts before stated, and they now declared that they 
would allow his Holiness one hour to cnnnder ; after which, 
if not adopted, they annmimed iheti firm purpose to break 
ttito the Quirinal, and put to deatfi every inmate thereof, with 
Hie sole and single exception of his JSbliness himself." 

Who will attempt, on rational grounds, to account 
for this abominable outrage? If, indeed, the palace 
assailed with such savage fury had been the dwelling- 
place of some foul tyrant, stained with the blood of liis 
people— of some hardened monster, to whose ears the 
cries and groans of his subjects were as sweet music 
— of some wretch, dead to every good and generous 
emotion, and wliose gi'eatest delight it was to oppress 
and trample upon those unhappily subject to his sway, 
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— ^then might the world comprehend and account for 
the dark doings of this day of shame and terror. But 
the monarch thus brutally outraged, was the test as 
well as the moat exalted of living men, — in wliose 
breast ever welled a fountain of love, and chai'ity, and 
compassion, — whose every thought, from the moment 
that he rose in the morning, till he last knelt to his God 
at night, was of doing good — how he could improve 
and elevate liis people — ^how he could promote their 
temporal and eternal interests— how he could most 
effectually minister to the necessities of the poor, the 
suffering, and the sick — how he could most securely 
train the young in intelligence and virtue, raise up 
the fallen, and restore the erring to the right path. 
His was a brow that never contracted in resentment — 
his an eye that never flashed with anger — liis a mouth 
that never uttered words of scorn or contempt ; but, 
ever gentle, ever merciful, ever good, Pius IX, seemed 
bom to attract towai'ds him the hearts and win the 
confidence of mankind. But the base and bad took 
advantage of those quatities which command the re- 
spect of the good, and despised the gentle and benign 
sovereign for the lack of that sternness and that rigour 
which they could alone appreciate, but which formed 
no element in tlie sweet character of tlie Vicar of 
Christ. 

Tlie plotters liad done their work too effectually to 
allow of hope for tlieir return to reason. The inoderate 
were shocked at the excesses perpetrated in the pros- 
tituted name of liberty ; but tliey were powerless in 
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this hour of frenzy, nor coiiM tlieir voice be heard 
in the wi]d stona of popular commotion. The power 
of the Pope was utterly paralyzed, aud his persoiial 
safety in danger. To repeat the words of the Dnbc 
d'Harcourt, "The authority of the Pope is now ah- 
sohitely null. It exists only in name, and none of 
Ms acts will lefree and mluniary,'" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tlie personal Liberty of the Pope at an En<3. — He reBulves to nbfindon 
Rome— His Flight from the Quirinal— lie reaches Gaeta.— Hia Re- 
ception by the King and Queen of Haplea. 

SuoH being the caae — all power and autliority beiug 
centred in the very men who had been all along 
plotting his overthrow, and who now gloried in their 
achievement — there was but one coui'se left to the 
outraged sovereign — namely, flight; and this lie was 
soon induced to adopt. One consideration more than 
another was poweri'ul with tlie Pope— that the direc- 
tion of those affairs which related to the Chnrch was 
not only interf'ered with, but was rendered wholly 



At first, he was doubtful as to the course which he 
should take, or the resolution to which he should come ; 
and in this state of suspense he remained for two or 
three days, when he received a letter from Prance, 
from the Bishop of Valence. In this letter the Bishop 
acquainted His Ho]iness that a little silver case having 
come into his possession, which had served Pins VII., 
of ble^ed memory, to keep therein a consecrated par- 
ticle, in order that he might have the most Holy Sac- 
rament as a solace during the sad exile to which 
tyranny and infidelity had condemned him ; he was 
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happy to have it conveyed to Pope Pius IX., as a 
memorial of one of his holy predeceeaors, and as an 
object perhaps not useless during the events that were 
taking place in those days. On tlie receipt of this 
precious memorial, the Pope no longer delayed, or 
hesitated as to the course which he should take ; and 
he accordingly resolved upon abandoning Eome. At 
first, he deliberated upon what place to select for his 
stay ; but as the Spanish Court had offered him their 
hospitality, and as the Ambassador, Signor Martinez 
della Rosa, assured him of the immediate arrival of a 
steamer belonging to that nation in the harbour of 
Oivita Veechia, the Pope thought that this would be 
an opportune means whereby to effect his escape. But 
tlie Spanish steamer being retarded from day to day, 
and the state of affairs in Kome becoming more and 
more alarming, the Pope intimated to the Spanish 
Ambassador that he purposed setting out at once, 
and that ordere might be given to the captain of the 
steamer, when he ■ should arrive at Oivita Veechia, to 
sail to tlie port of Gaeta, whither he had detei-mined 
to proceed. The intended flight had been already 
communicated to upwards of fifty pereons, ecclesiastics 
and seculai-s, and everything was in readiness for its 
accomplishment. It took place in the following man- 
ner : — 

Count Spaur, Minister of His Majesty the King of 
Bavai'ia, wished to take upon himself the duty of ac- 
companying the Pope on Iiis secret journey. Mean- 
while, tlie Palace of tlie Quiiinal, which had witnessed 
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tlie savage assault of the 16th, was surrounded on all 
Bides by armed men, and guarded by a great number 
of sentinels ; so that the escape of the Pope seemed 
to be a matter of impossibility — at least, beyond his 
power, or that of liis faithful friends, to accomplish. 
But Providence was on the side of the good, and 
against tlie wicked. It was about the dusk, of the 
evening when, in pui^uance of the plan that had been 
adopted, tlie Duke of Harcourt, whose dispatches have 
been quoted, came to visit the Pope, leaving his car- 
riage at the foot of tlie stairs by which all those who 
are about to have an audience with the Holy Father 
must ascend. After a short communication with the 
Duke, the Pope asked him to remain in his cabinet, in 
order that iie himself might retire to another apart- 
ment, and, laying aside his white robes, assume the 
dress of an ordinary priest. This humble toilet was 
completed in a few minutes ; and the Holy Fatlier, 
who throughout preserved the greatest calmness and 
ti-anc[uillity of mind, took his leave of the Duke, who 
was deeply affected, but who was compelled ia remain 
awhile in tlie cabinet, in order to give the fugitives 
time to pass through the secret apartments, and de- 
scend into the Cortile by another staircase. The 
Cavalier PJlippani a Eoman, who had a carriage in 
readiness in tlie Cortile, accompanied the Pope through 
the spacious halls along which they had to pass, their 
footsteps lighted only by a single taper, which was 
borne by the Cavalier. As they passed through one 
of the apartments, the tapei- was suddenly extingu^hed, 
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and both the Pope and his attendant were left in total 
darkness. To proceed further ■without light was im- 
possible ; 80 Filippani was obliged, in order to re-light 
the taper, to retura to the samo cabinet in which the 
French Amba^ador had been purposely left waiting. 
On seeing Filippani retura, the Duke was seized with 
astonishment and teiTor, believing that some untoward 
occurrence had occasioned the extinction of the taper, 
and deranged flie entire plan of escape ; but his mind 
was immediately relieved, and his apprehensions of 
danger removed, by the assurance that it had occurred 
thi-ough mere accident. All cause of apprehension 
was not yet over; for just as the Pope was about 
stepping into the carriage prepared for him, a do- 
mestic, accustomed to show respect to liia illustrious 
master, and totally forgetful of impending danger, cast 
himself upon his knees to receive the blessing. Foz'- 
tunately, however, he instantly arose upon a sign to 
tliat effect being rapidly made to him. 

The Cavaher Fihppani got into the carriage along 
wiUi the Pope, and the carriage crossed the Piazza and 
Cortile of the Quirinal, which was full of guards, whose 
attention was so engaged at that very moment — ^one 
might almost say miraculously so — that they did not 
perceive who it was that passed ; and Pius thus escaped, 
tlirough the midst of armed men, from tlio palace in 
which he had been held and treated as an actual 
prisoner. Having passed the Piazza del Quirinaie, 
tlie carriage descended by the Via dello tre Canelle 
into the Piazza degli SS. Apostili, and having traversed 
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a portion of the Coreo, proceeded through different 
streets to the Coliseum, and thence by the "Via or 
Strada Labicana, from whence the Popo arrived on 
foot at the monastery of SS. Marcelhoo e Pietro, where 
Count Spaur, witli anotlier conveyance, was awaiting 
him. Having passed tlirough the adjoining gate of 
S. Giovanni, he ai'rived without any mishap at the 
gate of Albano, and, in accordance with the plan 
previously arranged, went somewhat out of his way 
by the so-called Gallerie di Castel Gondolfo, where he 
was to meet the post-chaise which was to carry him to 
Gaeta, and which fortunately was there in readiness 
to receive him. The Pope descended from the con- 
veyance in which he had arrived, and rested against 
a paling during the short space of time in which they 
were adjusting his trifling baggage; and at this vciy 
moment thi'ee gendarmes on patrole happened to pass 
by, and halted between the carriage and the Pope. 
But he calmly saluted them, by wishing them " a good 
night." Ilis dress, that of an ordinary priest, saved 
hira from their recognition. Count Spaur now mount- 
ed to the box seat ; and the Holy Father, with the 
Countess and her son Maximilian, then about the 
j^e of eighteen, and a Bavarian priest, D. Sebastian 
Liebel, entered tlie carriage. At dawn, on the 25th, 
they ai'rived safely at Fondi, and continued their route 
to Mola di Gaeta, where they met Cardinal Antonelli 
and Count Arnan, Secretaiy to the Spanish Embassy ; 
whose exertions and zeal, in conjunction with those 
of the Ambassador Martinez della Rosa, cannot be 
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too highly praised, directed as they were to assist tho 
Siipreme Pontiff in this afflicting emergency. Here 
the Pope rested for some hours, and then, accompanied 
by the same retinue, proceeded to the neighbouring 
Gaeta, expecting that he should there find the diocesan 
Bishop. Before parting, however, he wrote a letter 
to tlie King of Naples, and Count Spaur offered him- 
self to be its bearer. In this letter the Pope informed 
King Ferdinand, that, having been compelled to aban- 
don Kome, he felt himself bound to announce to him 
that he had entered his kingdom ; but that he did not 
wish, by hia presence, to cause him the least trouble 
duruig the stay which he would be obliged to make, 
whilst waiting for the vessel which should carry him 
to Spain. The nuncio of the Pope, who had left tlie 
King a little time before, returned again to the Eoyal 
Palace with tlie Bavarian Minister, who about raid- 
night presented to his Majesty the letter of which he 
was tlie beai-er. Scarcely had the King read it, when, 
with a promptitude and alacrity that displayed alike 
hia generosity and attachment to tlte Vicar of Christ, 
he gave orders that a vessel sliould on the instant be 
got in readiness, and such matters placed in it as his 
own mind suggested would be most necessary to sup- 
ply the wants of the Pope and the companions of his 
exile. Then lie himself, with the Queen and tlie cntii-e 
Hoyal family, going on board, sailed immediately for 
Gaeta, where the vessel arrived about mid-day. In 
the meantime, the^Pope, not having found the Bishop 
at his residence, betook Iiimself to an humble inn, 
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withoiit liaving been recognized ; and there he passed 
the night. On the King's aiTival at G-aeta, he caused 
the Queen to be conveyed to one of the palaces, and 
then taking another route, in order to escape the oh- 
servation of the curious crowd, prevailed upon the 
Pope to leave his humble dwelling unobserved, and 
come to the Royal palace ; whi<i!i invitation, -wai-mly 
and affectionately urged, was accepted by the Holy 
Father. On the Pope's aiTival at the palace, he was 
met by the Queen, who received him, on bended knees, 
at the foot of the staircase. Much affected at this re- 
ception, the Pope gave his blessing to the good Queen, 
and, raising lier up, he ascended the stairs in company 
with her, and convei^sed with her Majesty until the ar- 
rival of the King, who could not speak thi'ougli emo- 
tion, as he beheld the illustrious fugitive beneath his 
roof, and thought of the indignities and outrages which 
he had endured. And it miist be said, in justice to 
the King of Naples, that he maintained througliout 
the entire of the Pope's long stay in his dominions — 
a period of nearly seventeen months — the same gener- 
ous solicitude for liis comfort, and tlie same veneration 
and affection which he displayed from the very first 
moment, when he found the loftiest Majesty of the 
Christian world sheltered in a lowly iim, a fugitive 
from the rage of enemies who had turned hie ca])3t;il 
into a Pandemonium. 

Before referring to subsequent events, it may be well 
to say something of the feeling which the flight of the 
Pope excited, wherever the sad story was heard. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Tlie Flight of the Pope supposed to be the Downfall of the Paptioy.— 
Former Popes driven from Rome— Plus VI. nnd Pins TIL— Geueral 
Cavaignao's Letter.— Testimony of the '"limes."- Addresses pour in 
on the Pope.— Offers of Ho.'ipitality. 

"Tre Pope lias fled — the Papacy is at an endl" 
This was the cry which, uttered by the vainglorious 
revolutionists of Eome, was repeated, with more or less 
of exaggeration, by every thoughtless enemy of the 
Church, From press, and platform, and pulpit, the 
ominous announcement rang forth — " The Papacy is at 
an end I" Bigote piously congratulated each other as 
they met, on the happy overtlirow of the too long-en- 
dared abominations of the Vatican. Never more was 
the Scarlet Lady to sit upon the Seven Hills of the 
modern Babylon I The reign of Antichrist was at an 
endl The miserable fabric of pasteboard and paint had 
been swept to everlasting ruin by the strong breath 
of Public Opinion ! Let " alleluias" ascend to heaven, 
for man was once more free ! Such were the tidings 
of gladness which thrilled the soid of the fanatic, aiid 
led astray the judgment of the shallow. People who 
thus rejoiced in what seemed to be the fuililtment of 
rlieir own prophecies, knew little of the Chiu-ch, little of 
her history, and much less of the political agencies by 
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■wliicli, for a longer time than any existing monarchy 
has endured, Providence has protected the Papacy, 
and guarded from spoliation its temporal possessions. 

Pius IX. was not tlie firet Pope who was compelled 
to leave Borne, whether through the ingratitude of a 
deluded people, or the hostility of a foreign foe ; nor, 
in all hnman prohability, -will he he the last. Of the 
past, let a few instances suf&ce to show, tliat, although 
Popes have been driven from their Ca])ital, not only 
was the Papacy untouched, and its temporal possessions 
secure, but that persecution gave new life and imparted 
greater energy to the Church. 

Gelasius the Second was forced to leave Rome by 
the Emperor Henry the Fifth, and to fly for refuge to 
France — a country even at that period (a. d. 1118) of- 
fering a ready asylum to the Sovereign Pontiffs. On 
Lis journey, all the nobility and clergy of Provence 
came to meet him ; and tlie King of France fell pros- 
ti-ate at his feet. 

Eugenius the Tliii'd, like our Pius, was compelled to 
leave Rome through tlie conduct of his people, insti- 
gated to rebellion by Arnold da Brescia ; and in his 
flight this Pontiff was met by deputations representing 
the majority of the bishops and people of Armenia, who, 
sliaiuig off tlie Nestorian heresy, became reconciled to 
tlie Church. 

Alexander the Third was exposed to the outrages of 
the faction of the Emperor Frederick (Earbarossa) — to 
escape whose fury tlie venerable Pontiff wandered a 
fugitive tlirough Italy, France, and Germany. But his 
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long exile was one contimied ovation, TJie princes and 
peo]>le of all Christian nations rivalled each other to do 
him honour. Messages and gifts flowed in from the 
King of JeiTisaleni, and even from Emannel Comnenus, 
Emperor of Constantinople, who was a supporter of the 
Greek heresy; and the Kings of France and England 
esteemed it an honour to wait upon the illustrious exile. 
The Catholic Bisliops of all countries, including St. 
Tliomas of Canterbufj, tendered him their homage, and 
addressed him letters of affectionate sympathy. And, 
finally, a league was formed, by the Venetians and the 
diffei-ent cities of Lomhardy, to protect him against 
Frederick ; who, at last, was forced to tlirow himself as 
a suppliant before tlie outraged Pontiff, and, upon his 
knees, to beg for mercy and pardon. Tiiis struggle, 
one of the most protracted and perilous which the Pa- 
pacy ever had to encounter, terminated in the estab- 
lishment of the See of Pome on a much firmer basis 
than before. 

Coming down to late times, we behold Pius VI. ex- 
posed to danger and pereecution, and eventually dying 
in exile. He is compelled to deliver up, by extorted 
treaty, important portions of his possessions, and to sub- 
mit to see the priceless treasures of art with which he 
had enriched his galleries, made the spoil of tlie con- 
queror. His capital is occupied by a French army — ■ 
his autliority is superseded — a Republic, on the model 
of that of France, is established in its stead ; and be- 
cause he will not acknowledge the usurpation, he is 
compelled to leave the Vatican, and seek shelter in a 
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convent near Florence, in whieli he is allowed to remain 
but a sliort time. Treated like a cnmimil, and trans- 
mitted from fortress to fortress, Pins VI. at last yields 
up a life of suffering, most heroically endured. Still 
the Papacy was not destroyed, nor was its temporal 
sovereignty at an end. 

In Venice, not in Eome, was his successor, Pius VII., 
elected. Alike in name, he was also similar to him in 
hia sufferings. Tliere ai-e many yet living who remem- 
ber the persecutions to which this saintly Pope was 
subjected. The policy of the Directoiy was to iiproot 
the Papacy— that of Kapoleon was to maintain it, but 
in complete subjection to his authority. "AH Italy," 
said Napoleon, writing to Pius, in the year 1805, "must 
be subject to bylaws. Your situation requires that 
yoa should pay me the same respect in temporal, which 
I do you in spiritual mattei-s. You ai-e sovereign of 
Rome, but I am its emperor. All my enemies must 
be its enemies. ]^o Sardinian, English, Kussian, or 
Swedish envoy may be permitted to reside at your 
capital." The reply of Pius to that extraordinary 
being who already aimed at universal dominion, and 
whose star of destiny then rose high in the 'ascendant, 
was dignified and firm ; the more so, that his position 
placed him at the mercy of the conqueror. Pius thus 
writes : — 

" Your Majesty lays it down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that you are Sovereign of Home. The supreme 
Pontiff admits no such authority, nor any power su- 
perior in temporal matters to his own. There is no 
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Emperor of Eomc. It is not thus that Charlemagne 
treated our predecessors. The demand to dismiss the 
envoys of Kussia, England, and Sweden, is positively 
refused : the father of tlie faithful is honnd to remain 
at peace with all, without distinction of Catholics or 
heretics." 

Every one acquainted with the events of those times 
knows how Buonaparte gradually sb'ipped the Pope 
of his dominions — how the excommunication boldly 
launched at him by Pius, was resented by the armed 
invasion of his palace, and the seizure of his person — 
how for yeai-s lie was kept as a prisoner in the fortress 
of Penestrelles, and, when ultimately brought to Fon- 
tainebleau, compelled to stibmit to tei-ms which seemed 
to place the independence of the Church beneath tlie 
armed heel of the conqueror, and render the Vicar of 
Christ the subject, if not the slave, of an earthly mon- 
ai'ch. Still the Papacy was not at an end ; and Rome 
once again hailed with grateful affection its long-suffei"- 
ing and saintly sovereign, Pius VII. And, as in pre- 
vious instances, tlie trials and humiliations to which 
the august Head of tlie Church was subjected, only 
drew more strongly towards the Chair of Peter the 
sympathy and allegiance of the faithful th]-oughout the 
Christian world. 

Look now to tlie last instance in \vhieh foolish men 
beheld the downfall of the Papacy. 

" Pius IX. has seen the last of Kome," said one eye- 
witness of tlie events of 1848. ""We have belield the 
end of the reign of the Popes," said another. And 
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thus writes one of the insph-ed madmen of the hour — 
"Tlie Eepiihlic is erected on the ruins of the throne of 
the Popes, which the shout of all Europe, the maledic- 
tions of all people, and the spirit of the Gospel, have 
trampled in the dnst." Tiie wretch who wrote this 
lied and raved at the same time. 

Every generous nation of the earth sympatliized 
with the ilhistiioua victim of human fickleness and in- 
gratitude; and from the midst of every OathoHe people 
came the most ardent expressioi^ of homage and devo- 
tion. The sovereigns and princes of Europe wrote to 
Pius in terms of the greatest respect and affection; 
and the chief Catholic Powere vied with eacli other 
for the honour of receiving him within their dominions. 
TJie most eloquent orators in the French Assembly and 
tlie Spanish Oortez, while eulogizing bis virtues and 
enumerating bis many acts of liberality, enforced the 
necessity of the Pope having absolute independence in 
the government of iiis ten-itories. 

It was in the following language, so earnest and so 
full of wai-mth, that the heroic Oavaignac, then at the 
head of the French Republic, wi-ote to his Holiness, in 
the very hour which was declared hy false jirophets to 
be tliat of his " downfall ;" — ■ 

" Paris, Dw. 3. 

" Very Hoit Tathes — I address this dispatch and another 
from the Archbishop of Nicea, your Nuncio to the govern- 
ment of the Republic, to your Holiness, hy one of my aidus- 
de-eamp. 

"The French nation, deeply afflicted at the troubles with 
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which your Holiness has been assailed within a shorb period, 
has been moreover profoundly affected at tlie sentiment of 
paternal confidence which induced your Holiness to demand, 
temporarily, hospitality in France; which it will be happy 
and proud to secure to you, and which it will render worthy 
of itself and of your Holiness. I write to you therefore in 
order that no feeling of uneasiness or unfounded appreheueion 
may divert your Holiness from your first resolution. The 
Republic, the existence of which is already consecrated by 
the mature, persevering, and sovereign will of the I'rench na- 
tion, will see with pride your Holiness give to the world the 
spectacle of that exclusively religious consecration which your 
presence in the midst of it announces, and it will receive you 
with the dignity and the reli^ous respect wliich becomes this 
great and generous nation. I have felt the necessity of giving 
your Holiness this assurance, and I heartOy desire that your 
arrival may take pla^e without much delay, 

"It is with those sentiments, Very Holy Father, that I am 
your respectful son, 

" Gbsebal Cavaignac." 

And on the following Christmas Day tlie diplomatic 
hody, then assembled at Gaeta— and inchiding the 
Buasiaii Ambassador at Naples — waited on the Pope, 
and tlnis addressed His Holiness fclirougb the Ambas- 
sador of Spain : — 

" Holy Father, on this solemn day, consecrated by religion, 
the diplomatic body performs a duty in laying at the feet of 
your Holiness its most respectful and sincere homage. Hav- 
ing witnessed the virtues which your Holiness displayecl in 
circumstances too striking ever to be forgotten, wo are happy 
to express on this occasion the same sentiments of admiration 
and devotedness, as unalterable as the virtues they inspire. 
In wishing yoar Holiness the peace and happiness of which 
you are so worthy, wo arc only faithful interpreters of the 
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wishes of our Govcniraeiita, who all take a lively interest in 
the fate of the Sovereign Pontiff, whose cause is too just, too 
holy, not to be protected by Him, who holds in His powerful 
hand the destinies of nations and kings," 

While that section of the public press of these coun- 
tries, which repi'^enta the extreme anti-Catholic por- 
tion of the population, laboured to prove that the flight 
of the Pope was not only the deetruction of his tem- 
poral sovereignty, but the ruin of his spiritual influ- 
ence, there were some writei-s who, either fairer or 
more far-seeing, took cLuite a different view of the real 
position of Catholic affaira. Amongst those who did 
not Buffer their judgment to be blinded by their preju- 
dices, was a writer in the Times of December 4tli ; a 
parage from whose able and genei'ally well-toned 
article on the great event of the hour, is a sinking tes- 
timony against the ravings of bigotry : — 

" It is a matter of history, however singular and unwel- 
come euch an assertion might sound, that in the very hour of 
his flight and his fall, Pius IX. was and is more entirely and 
essentially pope aad head of the Latin Church than many 
hundreds of his predecessors have been amidst all the splen- 
dour of the Lateran. Personally the deposed PonlifF has 
exhibited to the world no common share of evangelical vir- 
tues ; and though his political abilities proved inadequate to 
execute the moderate reforms he had entered upon, from the 
unwortiiness of his subjects and the infelicities of these 
times, yet the apparition of so benignant and conscientious a 
man on the Papal throne, in the midst of the turmoil of 
Europe, has forcibly struck the imagination and won the 
affection of the whole Roman Catholic population of Eu- 
rope. Accordingly, at a crisis when every other constituted 
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authority has been more or less shaken, and every other 
institution tried, the Eomish hierarehy has, in all countries 
where it exists, extended its influence, and more displayed its 
power." 

At no period of his Pontificate did Pins IX. com- 
mand a greater degree of influence throngliont the 
Catholic world tJiaii during his stay at Gaeta. With a 
lowlier reverence, and a more profound devotion, Cath- 
olic nations bowed before tlie venerable Father of the 
Chnrch ; no longer enthroned amidst the splendours of 
the Vatican, but an exile, driven from his capital by 
violence and treason. Declarations of attachment, pro- 
fe^ions of admiration and sympathy, offei-s of assist- 
ance, and presents of money, poured in upon the Pope, 
And it may be here properly remarked, that of the vast 
sums which he has since expended in works of utility 
and charity in Eome, the larger portion was then de- 
rived from the generous and spontaneous offerings of 
the faithful. In every living language did sympathy 
convey its sweet consolation to the wounded heart of 
Pius. And periiaps one of the most touching letters 
received by the Holy Fatlier was one sent to him by a 
Lutheran Protestant, named Christian Freytag, of Lu- 
bee, enclosing tliirty ducats, and concluding in these 

" Permit me. Holy Father, who am penetrated with 
the most profound respect for your holy person, to con- 
tinue my prayere for you to our Saviou:', Christ Jesus. 
Deign, in return, to bless my family, who, although 
Prolustaiit Latheriuis, implore for you ihe choicMt 
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blessings from tlie Lands of our Fatlier in Heaven, wlio 
flimself is Love and Holiness." 

Addresses poured in npon the Eojal Exile from tltc 
Archbishops and Bishops of Martinique, Oregon, Agra, 
the Mexican Confederation, Auckland, Bosnia, {in the 
Ottoman Empire), Japan, Lima, Melbourne, Pondi- 
cherry, Sydney, Santiago ; and, without enumerating 
the places or dioceses thi-oughout the world from which 
there flowed one great tide of sympathy, it is enough to 
say, that on whatever spot of the earth a Catholic altar 
was raised, or in which a Catholic community existed, 
there was experienced a filial sense of horror at the 
outrages perpetrated on the Holy Father — and that 
the entire Church felt aggrieved in the sacred person 
of the Supreme Pontiff. 

But in no country did the events which terminated 
ill the flight of the Pope excite a more profound feel- 
ing of regret, or a keener sense of indignation, than in 
Ireland ; and by no people was attachment to the jicr- 
son of the Pope, and devotion to the Holy See, more 
ai-dently and emphatically expressed, than by the 
Cathohc population of that eouutry. Loving liberty 
with passionate ardour, and sympatliizing With every 
generous eifort made by the oppressed nations of En- 
rope to shake oif the yoke of the sb'anger, they looked 
with horror upon the brutal and sacrilegious outrages 
with which the most illustrious, as well as the most en- 
lightened and well-mteutioned reformer of the age, had 
been rewai-ded for his large and liberal concessiojis. 
They had followed every step of liis puliilcal proj^rcss 
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with the deepest interest, enhanced by a consciousness 
of the dangers which lie had to encounter, and a knowl- 
edge of the complicated obstacles that lay in his path ; 
and they sickened with disgust ae tliey read of the 
murder of the Pope's minister, and the assault upon 
tlie Quirinal. For, independently of the ingratitude 
which such atrocities evinced, they saw how the dag- 
ger and the bullet of the assassin struck at that veiy 
Liberty whose prostituted name iie invoked. The 
people of Ireland well knew that such excesses, which 
delivered up Home to a reign of anarchy, afforded a 
ready excuse to every despotism, and a plea against all 
concessions to populai- demands. 

At any rate, at no time in the history of the Church 
did a sentiment of more complete identity exist, than 
that which now bound so many wide-spread nations 
and races to the Chair of Peter. The rock on which 
the hand of God had placed the Cluwch was never 
sti-onger than in this, hour, when the stoi-m howled, 
and the waves of human passion dashed against it in 
their fury. Neither was the Papacy at an end; nor 
were its temporal power and possessions to be torn 
from it i""or — such was tlie will of Providence— the 
descendants of the same race that, tlu'ough their sov- 
ereign Charlemagne, restored the keys of the cities 
of tlie Exarchate, which were torn from the grasp of 
the Lombard invader, and placed them on the altar of 
St. Peter, were, in a few biief raontiis from the hour 
of the flight of Pius, to lay at his feet the keys of his 
liberated capital. And, most wonderful dispensation 
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of Providence! the same nation that would have blot- 
ted out the Papacy under the Great Revolution, or 
held it in bondage beneath the armed power of tlie 
Firet Napoleon, now rushed to its rescue under a Re- 
piiblic, whose President gloried in the fact that he 
was the nephew of the very Emperor who had held 
in captivity tlie sacred person of Pius VH. And yet 
there were those who shouted — " Tlie Papacy is at an 
end !" 

During the Pope's sojourn at Gaeta, that port was 
frocLuented by vessels from many nations — including 
France, Portugal, Spain, Piedmont, and America, — 
who sent deputations to the Holy Father, oft'ering Jiim 
their hospitality, and tlie homage of their respect. Tlie 
Protestant King of Prnssia placed at the Pope's dispo- 
sal a castle in his own dominions ; and on tJie part of 
England, Admiral Parker came twice' to Gaeta, offer- 
ing him an asylum in the island of Malta. But over- 
come by the cordial and generous reception which tlie 
King of Naples had given him, and by the desire 
which that monarch expressed of his remaining in his 
tenitory, Pius resolved upon doing so, more especially 
as the vicinity of Gaeta to Rome afforded just grounds 
for its being preferred to tho other States. 
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Confuiioi. in Ruiiie at tlie fli^^ht of Hie Pope— Ilk I'rotest from Gacfa. 
— Tlie Constituent Assembly convoked,— Ariival of Mazzini.— SUte 
of Rome. — Hub appeals to the Catholic Powers. — His Appeal re- 
sponded to. 

It is not necessary to enter into a detail of the events 
■whieli followed the departure of the Pope ; nor to just- 
ify a conrae which, though irritating to a ministi'y wlio 
had been absolutely forced upon his Holiness with tiro 
and sword, was inevitable, if the pei-sonal freedom of 
the Sovereign were to be preserved. "The Pope," said 
the proclamation of tliis bewildered ministry, " ceding 
to fatal counsels, quitted Eome this niglit." liifle-bul- 
lets, scaling ladders, combustibles, and pointed cannon, 
must have meant "fatal counsels;" for to these the 
Holy Father certainly did yield. Tlie protest made by 
the Pope at Gaeta will sufficiently describe wliat took 
place since his quitting Rome on tlio 2otli of Novem- 
ber. It also briefly refers to the efforts which he had 
made to satisfy the demands and promote the iiaiipinoas 
of his subjects. This protest was made on the ITlli of 
December : — 

'■ RaisL'd by Divino dispensiition, in a mimuer almost mi- 
riiculous, in spito of our nnworthiuGiBS, to tho Sovercijrn Pon- 
tificate, one of my first esiros was to (iniloRvoiir to estiililisli a 
uniim hetweon thu subjects of tlw temporal stnli' oi' liie 
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Charcli, to make peace between families, to do them good in 
all ways, aiid, as far as depended upon us, to rouder the state 
peaceable and flourishing. But the tenefita which we did all 
in our power to heap upon our subjects, the wide-founded in- 
stitutions which we have granted to their desires, far, as we 
must in all candour decbre, from inspiring that acknowledg- 
ment and gratitude which we had every right to expect, have 
occasioned to our heart only reiterated pain and bitterness, 
caused by those ungrateful men whom our paternal eye 
wished to see daily diminishing in number. All the world 
can now tell how our benefits have been answered, what abuse 
has been made of our concessions, how, by denaturalizing 
them, and perverting the meaning of our words, they have 
sought to mislead the multitude, so that these very benefits 
and instjtutions have been turned by certain men into arms, 
with which they have committed the most violent outrages 
upon our sovereign authority, and against the temporal 
rights of the Holy See. Our heart refuses to repeat in de- 
tail the events which have taken place since November 15, 
the day on which a minister who had our confidence was bar- 
barously murdered by the hand of an assassin, applauded with 
a still greater barbarity by a troop of infuriated enemies to 
God, to man, and to every just political institution. Tliis first 
crime opened the way to a series of crimes committed the fol- 
lowing day, with saoi-ilegious audacity. They have already 
incurred the execration of every upright mind in our state, in 
Italy, and in Europe ; they have incurred execration in all 
parts of the earth. This is the reason why we can spare our 
heart the intense pain of recapitulating them here, 

" We were constrained to withdraw irom the place in whieh 
they wore eomniitted— from that place where violence pre- 
vented us from applying any remedy, reduced to weep over 
and deplore with good men those sad events, and still more 
lamentflble want of power in justice to act against the perpo- 
trators of these abominable crimes. Providence has conduct- 
ed us to this town of Gaeta, where, finding ourselves at full 
liberty, we liave, against the authors of the aforesjiid attempts 
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and acts of liolpnce, snlenitily renewed the protests which we 
is'5ued at Rome at the first moment, in the presence of the 
representatives accredited to ua of the courts of Europe, and 
of other and distant nations. By the same act, without in any 
manner departing from the institutions we had created, wo 
took care to give temporarily to our status a legitimate gov- 
ernmental reprcsentJition, m order that in the capitfd and 
throughout the state provision should be made for the regular 
and ordinary course of public afikirs, as well as for the pro- 
tection of the persons and property of our bubjects. By us, 
moreover, has been prorogued the session of the High Coun- 
cil and the Council of Deputies, who had recently been called 
to resume their interrupted, sitting. But these determinations 
of our authority, instead of causing the porturbators and the 
authors of the acts of sacrilegious violence of which wo have 
spoken to return into the path of duty, have nrgad them to 
make still greater attempts. Arrogating to themselves the 
rights of sovereignty, which belong only to ua, they have, by 
means of the two councils, instituted in the capital an illegiti- 
mate govei-nmental representation, under the title of Provis- 
ional Siiprome Junta of the State, which thoy have published 
by an Act dated the 12th of the present month. Tiio duties 
of our sovereignty, in which wc cannot fail, the solemn oaths 
with which we have, in the presence of God, promised to pre- 
serve tho patiimony of the Holy See, and to transmit it in all 



solemnly, and protest before God, and in the face of the whole 
universe, against this gross and sacrilegious attempt. There- 
fore we declare to bo null, and of no force or effect in law, all 
tho acts which have followed tho violence committed upon us, 
protesting above all that the Junta of State ostabiishod at 
Home, is an usurpation of our sovereign powers, and that the 
said Jnnta has not and can not have any authority. Be it 
known, then, to all our subjects, whatever may be their rank 
or condition, that at Home, and throughont the whole extent 
of the Pontifical State, thero is not and can not bo any legiti- 
mate power which does not emanate expressly from ns ; that 
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we have by the sovereign moln propria of the 27th November, 
instituted a temporary commission of government, and that to 
It alone belongs exclusively the government of the nation du- 
ring our absence, and until we ourselves shall have otherwise 
''^^'"^d- "Plus Papa IX." 

Tlik protest, wlieii published in Rome, was toj-n 
down and trampled upon; and the "Supreme Junta," 
in the hehef, or on the plea, that by such a course 
alone could tlie horrors of impeudhig anai-chy and dis- 
eolntion be prevented, called on the minieti-y to present 
to the Chamber of Depnties a project of law for the 
convocation of a Conatitnent Assembly. This proposal 
was adopted; and a Eoman journal of the day thus 
describes the intended character of the new constitu- 
tion : — 

Itci^ists ffittocn 11 tides ul m 1 ms the mode of 
elei-tioi and qualification of the mtml eis and electors. The 
elections are to be by debtor tl coll gcs This Bill for the 
s imi irmng of <i f nstit wnt Assembly at Rome, as presented 
to the Roi lan Parlianu.iit, pi oposed to enact that the election 
to the Assembly should take place on the 25th of January, 
by universal suffrage and ballot; that the Assembly shouhl 
be of two hundred members, paid at the rate of two crowns 
a day, without property qualification ; and, finally, that the 
Assembly should meet at Rome ou the 5th of Februaiy." ■ 

The Oonstitnent Ahsembly, thus chosen and tlius 
constituted, was formally opened on the day appoint- 
ed ; and its first act was to declare the Koiaan Repub- 
lic, and depose the Pope. One of the most prominent 
actoi-s on this occasion was Sterbini, who, having come 
to Home .ittci- tlic publication of the amiieafy with 
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wliieli Pins IX. inaugurated hie reign, and taken ad- 
vantage of the relaxation of tlie lawa relating to the 
press, estabhslied tlie €ontmn/poraneo, niider the affec- 
tation of promoting moral and social reforms ; and in- 
creasing in audacity as time progressed, and as " the 
people" grew more and more " exacting," he hecame 
the pronioter of disaffiiction, and tlie organ of sedition. 
There were some men of character and prudence in 
the Asaemhiy, such as Mamiani, who endeavoured to 
prevent, if possible, the adoption of this extreme 
couj-se ; hut they were overborne by the vehemence 
of those who had nothing to lose, and everything to 
gain ; by the ai-dour of the young, the rash, and the 
inexperienced ; and by tiie cries and shouts of the gal- 
lery—the Roman "Mountain," which was to be from 
henceforwai-d the chief power of the Afisemhly, aiid 
the capricious despot whose approval was to be pro- 
- pitiated by gross flatteiy, or by coward submission to 
its violence. 

The same "Kountain" thundered fortli its loudest 
peal of welcome, as Mazzini, in a nionth after the 
opening of the Constituent Assembly, was eonduclcd 
to a seat of honour beside the President. Tbe wildest 
exultation filled the breasts of his disciples and fol- 
lowers, as the High Priest of Insurrecti<m at length 
ai-rived, to witness the splendid result of his machina- 
tions, and enjoy the short-lived triumph of an impi-ac- 
ticahle republic. From the Capitol of Rome— once 
again to be the Teaclier, if not the Mistress of tJie 
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woi'ld — was Ireodoin to be proclaimed to tlie ivliole 
human race ! 

But Boou did those who assumed the task of gorem- 
ing a people whom thej had syetematieally educated 
to a disgust of every restraint whatsoever, begin to 
appreciate tlie difficulties of tlieir position. Having 
themselves given a flagrant example of disregard for 
tlie respect which is dae to legitimate auUiority, it 
was not to be expected that their iniinence with an 
excited and turbulent populace would be of much 
avail. In vain were pompons proclamations, appeal- 
ing to republican virtue, placarded on tlie walls ; in 
vain did orators, once demagogues and incendiaries, 
now preach peace and patience, and expatiate, in stilt- 
■ ed phrases, on the beauty of. order. These fine words 
did not stay the uplifted hand of tlie assassin, or scare 
the noonday robber from his spoil. Itome became the 
attraction and refuge of the scattered vagabondage of 
Italy ; and the peaceful portion of the population be- 
held, with consteiTiation, their city, their property, and 
tlieir lives, at the mercy of lawless wretclies, wliose 
utterly desperate fortunes fitted them for every deed of 
violence and rapine. Now indeed might the well- 
intentioned deplore the loss of a mild and benevolent 
sovereign, the recollection of whose light and gentle 
rule rendered the iron pressure of a brutal yoke more 
odious and intolerable. Industry paralyzed, trade de- 
stroyed, employment hopeless, credit annihilated, 
houses untenanted, hotels deserted, and the streets 
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swarming with an idle, starving, and desperate pop- 
ulation, Eome presented a misei'able spectacle to the 
civilized world, notwithstanding her enjoyment of 
her newborn freedom, and her emancipation from 
the thraldom of a "priestling," as one of the ora- 
toi-s of the Assetnhiy indecently described the Su- 
preme Pontift'. 

In such a state of things, what course was left to the 
Pope but to demand aid from the Catholic Powers, 
and obtain, through armed intervention, the restoration 
of his dominions? "Was he to return alone to the cap- 
tivity from which he had almost miraculously escaped, 
and ti'ust himself to tlie tender mercies of a rabble 
brutiiied by idleness, by tui-bulence, and by crime? 
Or was he to submit himself to the disposal of the men 
who, since tlie very hour when tliey availed tliem- 
selves of his freely-bestowed pai'doii, had been plotting 
his downfall ? In all probability, had Pius IX. been 
raeh enough to return to Home, or not to have fled 
from Eome, tlie world might have heard, with new 
horror, that the Ticar of Christ was the occupant of a 
dungeon in the fortress of St. Angelo. 

The Pope appealed, wisely appealed, to the great 
Catholic Powei-s, and demanded their armed assist- 
ance. This he did by his Cardinal Secretary of State 
(Antonelli), in a note of singular ability and power, 
dated from Gaeta, the 18tli of February, 1849. In it 
were recapitulated the reforms and concessions tliat he 
had granted, as well as the vaiious machinations by 
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which his efforts were neutralized, and the good he 
intended was converted into sources of evil. 

The document is one of considerable length ; but 
the following passages will sufficiently describe its 
character, and indicate its pm-pose: — 

" AfttSr the moat iniquitous malversatious to reward their 
accomplices, and get rid of honest and God-feariiig men- 
after ao many assassinations committed under their guidance 
— aft«r havuig let loose rebellion, immorality, irreligion — 
after haying seduced the imprudent youths, desecrating even 
tie places consecrated to public worship by converting them 
into dens of most licentious soldiery, formed of runaways and 
criminals from foreign countries — the anarchists wished to re- 
duce the capital of the Catholic world, the See of the Pontiff, 
to a sink of impiety, destroying, if they could, all idea of 
sovereignty for him who is destined by Providence to govern 
the Universal Chui-ch ; and who, precisely to exercise freely 
his authority over all the Catholic world, enjoyed as an estate 
the patrimony of the Church. At sight of such desolations 
and massacres the Ho!y Father could not hut be profoundly 
grieved, and at the same time moved to weep over his faith- 
ful subjects, who claimed his aid and his succour to be deliv- 
ered from the most atrocious tyranny. 

" The decree called fundamental, emanating on the Oth inst. 
(February) from the Roman Constituent Assembly, is an act 
which is the essence of the blackest felony and most abomin- 
able impiety. It declares, principally, the Pope deposed by 
faot and by right from the te p al government of the Ro- 
man State ; it procl ras a Republ ; and by another act is 
decreed the confieoat n f th a u oiny of St. Peter, His 
Holiness, seeing that t d <>Ta s h supreme dignity of Pon- 
tiff and Sovereign, p t t I f all the sovereigns, before 
all nations, and bef tl Cath 1 cs of the entire world, 
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against this excess of irreligion, against so Tiolent an attempt, 
which despoils him of his sa«red and incontestihle rights. If 
a proper remedy is not applied to this state of things, succour 
■will arrive only when the States of the Ciiuroh, at present a 
prey to their most cruel enemies, will be reduced to ashes. 

"The Holy Father having meanwhile exhausted all the 
means in his power, obliged, hy his duty to the Catholic 
world, to preserve in its entirety the patrimony of the Church 
and the sovereignty which is annexed to it, so indispensable 
to maintain his liberty and independence as Supreme Chief 
of the Church herself, moved by the sighs of his faithful sub- 
jects, who loudly implore his aid to deliver them from the 
iron yoke of tyranny which they cannot endure, addresses 
himself to the Toreign Powers, and in a particular manner 
to those Catholic Powei's who, with such generosity of soul 
and in so glorious a manner, have manifested their firm in- 
tention to defend his cause. He has confidence that they will 
concur with solicitude, by their moral intervention, to re-es- 
tablish him in his See, in the capital of his dominions, which 
have been piously allotted for his support in full liberty and 
independence, and which have be«n guaranteed by the treaties 
that form the basis of European nationality, 

" And since Austria, France, Spain, and the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, are, by their geographical position, in a situation 
to be ible effieatjously to concur by their armies in re-estab- 
lishmg m the Holy See the order which has been destroyed 
bj a baud of sectarians, the Holy Father, relying in the reli- 
gious fuJmg of those powerful children of the Church, de- 
m-mds with full confidence their armed intervention to deliver 
the States of the Church from this band of wretches, who, by 
every sort of crime, have practised the most atrocious des- 
potism." 

To this appeal, wliich it pained the heart of Pius to 
make, but which the madness of his enemies rendered 
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a matter of necessity, the Catholic Powers responded 
with a generous alacrity, and a filial ardom' ; and, ere 
many weeks had passed, Rome witnessed the approach 
of the ai-niy of France — this time come, not to assail 
the Papacy, nor to rifle of their priceless ti-easures the 
galleries and temples of the Eternal City ; but to re- 
store to the Pope his venerahle Capital, and rescue its 
people from the liorroi-s of anarchy and confusion. 

Some few instances may best represent the state to 
which the special friends of human liberty had suc- 
ceeded in bringing things in Eome, the centre of their 
Model Eepuhlic 
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CHAPTER X. 



Trifane Rites in St, Petei-'a.— Atraoitios of the Repiililk.—DcluMOii 
of the Republican a. — Lord PiilmerEton's Advice. — Appeals to Fi'aiwe 
and England. — Araied. Intervention indi5[n.-nsiibie. 

The Triumvirs — Mazzlni, Armanelli, and Saffi — de- 
termined to celebrate the great festival of Easter with 
all the religious pomp which could be obtained in tlie 
absence of the Supreme Pontiff ; and, accordingly, 
they commanded the Canons of St. Peter's to prepare 
for the same magnificent worehip which the Pope had 
usually celebrated, and which had hitherto atti-acted 
the Catliolic faitlifnl from all parts of tlie world to the 
centre of Catholic unity. Tlie good priests, loyal to 
tlieir duty as ministers of GJod, refused to play the 
ignominious part of political showmen, more especially 
in tliis sad hour of the CImrch's desolation. Com- 
pelled by the honourable refnsal of tlie Canons to 
look elsewhere for a celebrant of rites which, to many, 
had an air of impiety, the Triumvirs were content lo 
avail themselv^ of the assistance of a priest alleged 
to he under interdict, and who celebrated pontifically 
at one of the four altars of St. Peter's, at which only 
the Pope and the Dean of the Sacred College, ap- 
pointed by Papal Bull, are autliorized to offer the 
Holy Sacrifice. The sublime chiii-c!i was dressed in 
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all ite festal splendour j but instead of tlie Pope, the 
Cardinals, and the Prelates, there were present the 
Triumvii's, the Deputies, public officials, and the 
Clubs; while the Tuscan, Swiss, Amencan, and Eng- 
lish consuls also gi-aced the motley assembly by tlieir 
presence. Kilitary music was substituted for the glo- 
i-ious chaunt of the Papal choir. At the conclusion 
of the Mass, the presumptuous priest went in proces- 
sion to the gi-eat balcony, from which on that day 
twelve-mouth the Holy Pather had given his bene- 
diction to his people ; and, bearing the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in liis hand, and surrounded by tlie bannere of 
the Republic, he impai-ted his blessmg to a kneeling 
multitude, amidst the pealing of bells and the roar of 
cannon. Ma^zini, too, presented himself to the de- 
luded people, who shouted for him, and the liberty 
which, through him and his followers, they then en- 
joyed. This solemn mockery, according to one of 
the organs of tlie revolution, was the festival of the 
"New Pasch." "The Vicar of Chnst was wanted," 
said the writer, who added, " but not by our fault ; 
and, though he was away, we liad the people and 
God." For tlieir courageous I'esistance to the corn- 
mauds of the Triuravire, tlie Canons were condemned 
to pay eacli a fine of 120 scudi ; not indeed solely for 
this offence, but also for having refused to sing the 
Te Deum for the KepnblicI The reason given for 
tJiis sentence was, "That the Canons had gi-ievooaly 
offended the dignity of religion, aud excited scandal; 
and that it was tlie duty of tlie government to preserve 
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religion fi'om contamination."* Their punisliment was, 
however, a verj tnfling one, wlien compared with that 
which was inflicted on the Pi'ovost of the Cathedral 
of Slnigaglia, who was murdered on the 21st of March, 
1849, for having guiltily refused to sing Te D&um for 
the proclamation of the Kepuhlic ! 

Tlie celebration of the festival of Corpus Domini 
was even more glaringly profaned: the Republican 
leaders playing a still more prominent part, to tlie in- 
dignation of tlic faithful. 

In times of civU commotion, when the authority of 
the executive is subservient to the caprice or fury of 
the populace, all kinds of excesses may be calculated 
upon with certainty ; for in such momentB it happens, 
either that acts of individual ferocity pass for proofs of 
a zeal perhaps too exaggerated in its manifestation, or 
that those entrusted with tlie aduiinistration of the laws 
find themselves too weak to arrest, or too much com- 
promised to punish, their perpetratore. The short-lived 
Eoman Republic was not unfi-uitful of monsters, some 
of whom, for savagery and blood-thirstanese, would not 
have suffered by comparison with the most ferocious 
" Reds" of the Keign of Terror, in the fii-st French 
Revolution. Amongst those who earned for them- 
selves an infamous notoriety was Lambianehi, who ap- 
peared to have had a special mission— namely, to hunt 
down and kill all kinds of ecclesiastics. This mild 
patriot was indignant at the absurd leniency oi' llie 
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government, that released, after a short imprisoimieiit, 
a number of priests and civilians, whom, on account 
of their dislike to the Eepubhe, he had sent as prison- 
era and criminals to Eome. In the estimation of this 
zealot, hostility to the Republic was the greatest of all 
offences, and, as such, i-ichly merited death. lie was 
then stationed on the confines of Naples, on duty with 
the Eevenue Pohce ; and from thence he had forward- 
ed his prisoner to Eome, in the full belief that the 
bullet or the sword was to be the reward of their mon- 
strous guilt. Disgusted with what he held to be the 
criminal weakness of the authorities, iie swore that in 
fature, not only would he act the part of the officer of 
justice, but tliat of judge and executioner. And he 
kept his oath with exemplary exactness ; for when, on 
his return to Eorae, he encountered, on the road of 
Monte Maria, the parish priest, Father Sghiria, a Do- 
minican, he slew him on the spot, and afterwards made 
a boast of his meritorious act! Having commenced 
60 happily, he determined to render still greater service 
to the Republic. He took up his residence near Santa 
Maria, in Trastevere; and having "suspected" that 
priests and monks were conspiring the ruin of tlie Re- 
public, he prowled about in quest of his prey, and, 
having succeeded in seizing several, shut them up in 
San Oallisto, and commenced slaughtering them at his 
pleasure. It is not known how many such proofs he 
thus gave of the strictness of his republican principles ; 
but he himself afterwards boasted that they were " very 
many." Neither are the names of his victims aecn- 
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" ratelj known ; but amongst those wlio tliuB fell by tlie 
hand of this monster, was another Dominican, Father 
Pellieiajo, the priest of Santa Maria sopra Minei-va. 
It was said that foarteen were found half-buried in flie 
convent gai-den : but it is certain that, having informa- 
tion of these assassinations, tlie government sent its 
officers to save the prisoners who remained alive, and 
that twelve were rescued in sinte of the resistance of 
the execution era. Tliose who were th\is rescued were 
either priests or monks.* 

A still bloodier tragedy was enacted in tJie noonday, 
on one of the most public spots in Rome, and in the 
presence of a considerable multitude. Two unfor- 
tunate men had been seized, and were conducted into 
Home in the midst of a threatening mob. They were 
clad as vine-dressers, but the cry was raised that they 
were Jesuits ! To be a Jesuit was to be an enemy of 
the Eepublie, and to be an enemy of the Republic was 
to deserve death. Shouts and impi-ecations rose on 
every side ; eyes flashed and daggers gleamed ; furious 
hands were thrust forth to clutch the innocent victims 
of popular rage. " At tliem I At them I"—" Kill, 
kill!" — "They are Jesuits I" — were the cries with 
which the sanguinary mob lashed itself into frenzy ; 
and, on the Bridge of Saint Angelo, the wretched vic- 
tims were literally torn to pieces by blood-thirsty sav- 
ages. — an immense multitude being speetatoi-s of the 



To this public butchery might be added a long list 
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of atrocious murders at Eome, Ancona, Sinigaglia, Bo- 
logna, and throughout the Papal States. 

ITotwithBtandliig the affectation of respect for religion 
which the Government, or the Triumvirs, exhibited, they 
made no successful effort to check the fury of the un- 
bi-idled and licentious faction which held dominion in 
the streets, and which lost no opportunity of inflicting 
injury upon the priests. While hymns of liberty were 
snng, and greetings of brotherhood were interclianged, 
dwellings were broken into, villas were plundered, pro- 
perty was stolen, and every opportunity was availed of 
for violence or rapine. No doubt, the Government de- 
sired, and in many instances made attempts, to restrain 
this lawlessness ; but what could it do against numbers 
— especially against those who had been too well taught 
the lesson of their " strength ?" Besides, its energies 
were now requu-ed for the defence of the Capital against 
the advancing armies of indignant Christendom ? 

Perhaps the strangest delusion common to this period, 
was the belief entertained of the stability and perman- 
ence of the Republic, and of the sympathy and support' 
which it was certain to receive from the principal na- 
tions of Europe, if not from their governments. The 
Eome of the Popes being, according to the boastful as- 
sertion of the revolutionists, as much a thing of the past 
as the Rome of the Ceeears, the Rome of the People was 
now t-o have its career of glory and renown. These en- 
thosiasts saw the future from the historic hill of the 
Capitol ; but an English minister, not avei-se to foreign 
commotion, viewed it from a less elevated position, but 
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through a clearer atmospbere. Lord Palmeraton, then 
Foreign Minister, assured those who successively waited 
upon him on behalf of the Eepublic, that it was advis- 
able to come to terms witii the Pope, for tliat it was cer- 
tain lie would be restored in spite of all opposition. This 
was the advice wliieli he offered from the beginning; 
and even after a gleam of transitory success, the result 
of the repulse of the French in their first serious assault 
on Eome, had flung a ray of hope over the fortunes of 
the Eepublic, the same advice was more emphatically 
urged by his Lordship, with the assurance that, no mat- 
ter what might be the form of government in France, 
even should it be that of a Ked Republic, still France 
would restore tlie Pope to his dominions, under some 
title, or name, or colour. 

The French Assembly as well as the English Pai-lia- 
ment were addressed in a manifesto issuing from tlie 
Eoman Assembly, who began at length to understand 
that the Catholic Powers would not refrain from active 
interference in the Pope's behalf. The Roman Repub- 
lic was, indeed, willing to recognize the spiritual juris- 
diction of the Holy Father, but unwilling to restore his 
temporal authority ; which latter would be much better 
retained in the hands of the THumvirate — Mazzini, Ar- 
manelli, and Saf&. What the power of tlie Pope, for 
the free exercise of his spiritual authority, would be un- 
der the rule of those gentlemen, and coexistent with the 
revolutionary zeal of the Assembly, the tyranny of the 
gallery, the activity of the clubs, the ferocity or enthu- 
siasm of the press, and the sanguinai-y and unchecked 
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license of the sti-eets, it would be absurd to speculate 
upon. In fact, in such a state of things, the Pope would 
be nothing better than a state prisoner, at the mercy of 
a reckless faction, the more insolent because of their 
success ; and tlie dearest interests of the Church would 
be hourly imperilled through tlie machinations or the 
violence of its most inveterate opponents. 

As matters stood, mere negotiation was useless ; and 
nothing but the sword could put an end to the compli- 
cated difficulties of the question. If the Pope were to 
be restored, it should be as an independent soTereign, 
not as a puppet or a slave. 

The other Catholic Powers eagerly responded to the 
appeal from Gaeta ; but to France, the eldest born of 
the Church, belongs the glory of restoring the Vicar of 
Christ to his throne of the Vatican. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The rrenoh occupy CWita Veochio, and raarcli ou Iloma— Hrat AssHolt 
nnsucceasf 111— Bravery of Ilia Besieged.— Rome surrendera,- The 
Tope's grateful Letter, 

Oh the 25fJi of April, 1849, the French squadron 
anchored before Oivita, Vecchia ; and on the day fol- 
lowing, at noon, that city was occupied, without resists 
ance, by 1800 men of the expeditionaiy army. On the 
28tli, General Ondinot commenced his march on the 
capital ; and on the SOtli, the ai-mies of the two Eepub- 
lica first came into hostile collision. 

The Triumvirate and the Assembly had not been idle 
in the meantime, but had adopted every available means 
of preparation. Tliey endeavoured to reuder the vene- 
rable walls of Aurelian capable of resisting a modern 
foe ; they organized bands of volunteers, in aid of the 
regular military force which had been gathered togetli- 
er ; tliey drilled and they disciplined all who could or 
would bear arms ; they excited the passions of the pop- 
ulace by animated appeals ; and, by placards and man- 
ifestoes, disti-ibuted along the line of the French march, 
tliey sought to enlist tlie sympathies of their republican 
assailants in behalf of a republican cause. The first at- 
tack of the French general was not successful ; and his 
retreat, which was accompanied by severe loss, was 
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hailed with IVajitic joy by those who favonred the new 
order of things. The fabric of tlie Eomau Kepublic 
was now cemented by the blood of its det'eaders, who 
died in vanquishing the armed ambassadors of Despot- 
ism 1 The attention of the civihzed world was fixed on 
the victorious standard waving from the Oastle of St. 
Angelo ; and the Kome of the People was to prove it- 
self worthy of its ancient fame as the Rome of the 
Ctesars I 

The story of this first assault waa thus given in a 
letter from Toulon, dated the 4th of May, and which 
was published at the time : — 

" It is known that after having organized Civita Vecchia, 
of which the command had been given to Colonel Blanchard, 
of the 36th, General Oudinot took up a position within a few 
leagues of Rome, hoping, no doubt, that the presence of the 
expeditionary corps would determine a movement against the 
Triumviral Government. His expectations were not realized. 
A company of the lirst battalion of tir^leurs, sent on to the 
gates of Rome, having been received with musket shots, re- 
tired in good order, and soon after part of the division ad- 
vanced and penetrated without much difficulty into the en- 
ceinie of the capital, of which the streets were barricaded ; 
but they were received by a well-fed fire of musketry, and a 
storm of missiles from the windows and roofi of the houses. 
The 20th of the line, which was in the front, was severely 
treated ; a company of voltigeurs of that regiment was al- 
most totally destroyed. At last, seeing the impossibility of 
continuing a struggle which became fatal, General Oudiuot 
ordered the retreat, and the expeditionary corps occupies at 
this moment a strong position near Home. We had about 
200 men killed of whom some are officers ; amongst them 
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is M, FaiT38, aide-de-camp of General Oudiuot, and several 
hundreds wounded." 

Tlie victory iiiepired tie republicans with increased 
confidence in tliat dashing soldier of fortune, Garibaldi, 
to whom the command had been entrusted. Oudinot, 
taught not to despise the valour of the Italians, at once 
demanded of his government strong reinforcements for 
his little army. In the meantime more fervent ap- 
peals were made to the defenders of Eome and its 
populace, to resist the stranger, and thus not only 
cover the new-born Republic with immoi-tal glory, 
but save Eome from the reimposition of an authority 
wliich, as the orators of the Assembly and the press 
declared anew, was contrary to the Gospel, and ex- 
ecrated by mankind. The enthusiasm of the mob was 
kept alive by such agreeable diversion as hacking and 
hewing to pieces some three or four supei-fluous car- 
riages of the Cardinals, which had been left after tlie 
remainder had been converted into street barricades. 
The work of demolition having been completed to the 
satisfaction of the mob, the fragments were borne in 
procession to the Piazza del Popolo, and there, amidst 
shouts, yells, and savage rejoicings, converted into a 
flaming bontire. But, this time, the shouts of triumph 
and hymns of rejoicing had not the same terrible mean- 
ing as when, a few months before, tliey were heard 
beneath the windows of the room in which lay the 
body of the murdered Eossi. The pay of the soldiery 
was increased, bread was distributed, rewards were 
freely promised; and those wiiose dwellings were in 
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reach of the enemy's fire, were allowed to occupy the 
deserted palaces and other great houses which were 
hejoTid the range of the French artillery. The gi-im 
portraits of the mailed and erinined ancestors of tliose 
princely families, whose mansions were thus occupied, 
might be supposed to frown down upon the strange 
intruders, who strutted amidst their splendid galleries, 
so rich in treasures of immortal art, with more than 
the pride of genuine possession. 

A skii-mish with the Neapolitans, iu which tlie inde- 
fatigable Gai'ibaldi was successful, further increased 
the confidence of the revolutionary party in Eome. 
Some slight subsequent successes added to that gene- 
ral's fame, and brought to his ranhs an acce^ion of 
desperadoes, whose influencing motive was far more 
that of plunder than of glory. "Well might Eome 
look with apprehension on these her new defenders! 

The strnggle which followed certainly did honour to 
the courage and endurance of the besieged. On the 
13th of June, the investment of the city was complete; 
and on tlie 29th of the same month, in consequence of 
the continued refusal of the Assembly to yield, tlie 
final attack was made. From the 24th to the 29th, 
the struggle had become more deadly, the French 
steadily gaining the advantage, but not without tlie 
utmost exertion, the defenders performing miracles of 
valour. Some young men who had thrown themselves 
into tlie Casino Barberini were surrounded by the 
euemy, and all slain, after a struggle so obstinate and 
furious, that one is said to have received no less than 
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tsvontj-five wounds, — liononrable testimonies of his 
courage. Tlie legion known as tlie Medici were parti- 
cularly distinguished by their heroism ; for though 
numbers of that coi-ps were bui-ied beneath the ruins 
of the Yascello Palace, which fell on the 26tJi, the 
survivors stood out valiantly against the foe. Otlier 
strong places fell on the 2Ttii and 28th beneath the 
furious fire of the French artillery ; but such was the 
desperation which the struggle with the "foreigner" 
had enkindled in the fiery Italian heart, that tlie 
wounded crawled from the hospitals, to assist, with 
their feeble anus, in the hopeless task of defending 
the crumbling walls of the Eome of the Ciesars. On 
the night of the 29th, the roar of the ai-tillery mingled 
with peals of thunder; and the flashes of tlie guns 
gleamed more redly by contrast with the white glai-e 
of the flaming lightning. On the morning of the 30th 
the fate of Rome was decided. The PrencJi rushed 
through the breach, and were tliere met by the de- 
fenders; when a desperate hand-to-hand conflict en- 
sued, tlie officers giving an example to their men, 
figliting with muskets, and even striking with their 
clenched hands. Four hundred of the besieged were 
bayoneted on the bastion which they defended with 
such resolute valour ; and such was the determination 
"to do or die," that many of the artillerymen were 
found lashed to their guns, which they would not 
abandon in life, and which they grimly guarded in 
death* 
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It was Garibaldi himself wlio declared, in reply to 
the Assembly, that all further attempts at defence 
were useless; and ae this opinion coincided with the 
fiielings or apprehensions of the majority, negotiations 
with the victoi-s were decided upon, notwitlistanding 
the opposition of Mazzini, who now saw his short-lived 
authority at an end. Oudinot wouid listen to no terms 
short of unconditional surrender ; and on the 3d of 
July he entered Eome with his army. Garibaldi hav- 
ing cLuitted it on the previous night with some 5,000 

The French General at once sent the tidings of his 
victory to Gaeta, by Colonel Kiel, who was inti-usted 
with the grateful duty of laying the keys of the lib- 
erated city at the feet of the Supreme Pontiff; who 
thus expressed, in an autograph letter, tJie gratitude 
which he felt to the gallant victor, and to the great 
and genei-ous nation whose valour and whdse lidolity 
to the Holy See he so well represented : — 

"Monsieur le General, — ^The well-known valour of the 
French arms, supported by the ju'itice of the cau.se which 
they defend, has reaped the fruit due to such amns — victory. 
Accept, Monsieur le General, my congratulations for the 
prineipa] part which is due to joii m this event — congratu- 
lations not for the blood which has- been shed, for that my 
heart abhors, but for the triumph of order over anai'chy, for 
liberty restored to honest and Christian persons, for whom it 
will not henceforth be a oj^me to enjoy the property which 
God has divided among thorn, and to worship with religious 
pomp, without incurring the danger of loss of life or property. 
With regard to the grave difficulties which may hereafter 
occur, I rely on the Divine protection. I think it will not be 
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without use to the French army to be inacle acquainted with 
the history of the events which occurred during my Pontifi- 
cate ; they are traced out in my allocution, with which you are 
doubtless acquainted, but of which I nevertheless send you a 
certain number of copies, in order that they may be read by 
those whom you may think it useful that they shouid be ac- 
quainted with them. This document will sufficiently prove 
that the triumph of the French army has been gained over 
the enemies of human society, and will of itself awaken sen- 
timents in the mind of every right-thinking man in Europe, 
and in the whole world. Colonel Niel, who, with your hon- 
oured dispatdi, presented to me the keys of one of the gates 
of Eome, will hand you this letter. It is with much satisfac- 
tion I avail myself of this opportunity to express to you my 
sentiments of paternal affection, and the assurance that 1 con- 
tinually offer up prayers to the Almighty for you, for the 
French army, for the government, and for all France. 

" Receive the Apostolic benediction, which 1 give yon from 
my heart. (Signed) " PIUS, P.P., IX. 

" Gabta, July 5," 

Thus terminated a contest which tlie Catliolic world 
deplored with anguish, yet in the result of which it 
could not but rejoice ; for Rome, tlie Eternal City, the 
Seat of the Apostles, the cradle in which the Cliurch 
of God was rocked amidst the stonn and fnry of Pagan 
persecution, was restored to the venerable successor of 
Peter— the good, the holy, the benevolent Pius. Those, 
too, who loved rational liberty, not license, were glad 
that the tyranny of the clubs and tlieir organs of the 
press was at an end ; and that a stop was put to the 
system of spoliation and outrage which had so long 
spread terror through the streets of the Capital of the 
Christian "World. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Pope's Ediet publislied in Rome.— Anotliei- AmDeatj-.— Eomo rens- 
8ume8 its old Appenrance. — C5enei-iil Rfitction. — Tlie Pope's Return 
annonneed. — His Journey, — He re-eutera his Capital. — Entbuaasm 
of the People. 

On the 20tli of September, 184&, the Papal Com- 
mission, which consisted of four of the Cardinals, pub- 
lished an edict of tbe Pope, dated from Portici the 
13th of the same month ; by which his Holiness grant- 
ed a Council of State — to give its advice on all projects 
of law before being submitted to the sovereign sanc- 
tion, and on all questions of importance in every 
branch of the public administration — a Consulta for 
finances— Provincial Councils — and in which was con- 
firmed the existing municipal institutions. The two 
concluding articles announce important reforms, and 
proclaim an amnesty :— 

" Art. 5. The reforms and improvements will extend to 
the judicial order, and to the civil, criminal, and administra- 
tive legislation. A commission will be named to examine 
this question immediately. 

" Art. 6. Finally, being always inclined to indulgence and 
pardon by the inclination of our paternal heart, we still wish 
to be clement towards the men .who have been drawn into 
treason and revolt by the seduction, the hesitation, and per- 
haps also the weakness of others. On the other hand, taking 
into consideration what is required of us by justice, whicli is 
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the foundation of kingdoms, the right of others violated or 
set aside, the duty incumbent on us of protecting you against 
a renewal of the evils which you have suffered, and the obli- 
gation of keeping you from the pemieioua influence of the 
corrupters of all morality, and the enemies of the Catholic 
religion, which, being the inexhaustible source of all good and 
social prosperity, was your glory, and caused you to be re- 
marked as the elected family which Giod favoured with liis 
more particular gifts, we have ordered that an amnesty 
should be published in our name for all those who are not 
excepted in tiia decree of amnesty. 

"Such are the dispositions which, in the presence of God 
we have thought it our duty to publish, for your good. They 
are compatible with your dignity, and we are convinced that, 
being faithfully executed, they may produce that good result 
which is the honourable wish of wise minds. The good sense 
of all of you who aspire to do good, in proportion to the evil 
they have suffered,are tons our ample guarantee. But let us 
be careful to put our confidence in God, who, even in the 
midst of his just designs, never fails in mercy. 

" Given at Naples, in the suburb of Portici, on the 
12th of September, 1849, fourth year of our 
Pontificate." 

Accompanying tliia eclict-, was a notification fi-om 
tlie Papal Commissioners, in which were explained the 
terms and limitations of the ainiiesty aiiiiouneed in 
Article 6 :— 

" To those who have token part in the last revolution in 
the Pontifical States is granted the pardon of the penalty to 
which they shall be liable for the political offences for which 
they shall be responsible. The members of the Provisional 
Government, the members of the Constituent Assembly who 
have taken part in the deliberations of that Assembly, the 
members of the Triumvirate, and of the Government of the 
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Republic, the chiefe of the military corps, all those who, hav- 
ing already on former occasions enjoyed the benefit of the 
amnesty granted by his Holiness, have forfeited their word 
of honour in joining in the late political movements; in fine, 
those who,, in addition to political offences, have rendered 
themselves guilty of other crimes provided against by the 
laws now in force are e\cluded from the benefit of thii am- 
nesty The pr^ent amnestj does not mipl\ the mamtenance 
in th employment of the bovernment or m provincial or 
municipal poits of those who ha\e lendcred thems Ives un- 
worthy of them by their condu t during the lat* events. 
The same reservat n it, apphcable to the i ilitirj and em- 
ployes ot all arnis. 

Rome now began to breathe freely, as one who 
awakes from a horrible dream, in which images of 
terror mingle in wild disorder, and to whose startled 
soul the light of morning brings a delightful conscious- 
ness of security. Tlie streets began, by degrees, to 
aesame their wonted appearance, and the shops their 
fonner air of business. Workmen were again em- 
ployed in various branches of industry ; and even the 
cleansing, painting, and decoration of palaces, villas, 
hotels, and lodging-houses, absorbed a considerable 
amount, of labour. Tlie churches were again visited, 
and even tlironged by worshippers ; for the obsei-vance 
of religious duty was no longer regai-ded with suspi- 
cion,, nor was piety to be classed in the same category 
with treason. Ecclesiastics once more freely walked 
through the streets; for, though fierce eyes might 
flash, and dark brows gather in a frown, as the relig- 
ions habit was recognized by the scattered and panic- 
Btricken disciple of revolution, its wearer had no 
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longer an apprehension of being rushed upon by a 
noon-day murderer, or torn limb from limb by infuri- 
ated bloodhounds. The painter again resumed his 
pencil, and the sculptor his chisel ; for Rome was once 
more an object of attraction to people of distant na- 
tions — to the religious, to the curious, to the idle, to 
the wealthy--aImost every one of whom, by whatso- 
ever motive attracted witliin its walls, was sure to 
benefit one or other section of the community, whether 
by daily expenditure, by purchase, or by the giving of 
an order for the execution of some work of art. The 
population, which recent events had caused to dwindle 
down to that of a third-rate Itaban city, began to flow 
in with a daily increasing stream ; and by the latter 
end of the year 1849, or the commencement of 1850, 
the Coi-so was again instinct with life; and equipages 
of all kinds, from the hackney-carriage of the stranger 
and sight-aeer to the chariot of tlie prince, once more 
rattled and flashed thi'ough the streets and public 
places of Rome. 

Many there were, no doubt, who regretted the ab- 
sence of tliat license which they had enjoyed during 
the brief existence of the Republic, and w!io looked 
with disgust upon the restoration of order; but the 
vast majority of the population — even including those 
who had been seduced from their allegiance by spe- 
cious words, wild hopes, oi- a restless craving for 
change — longed earnestly for the return of the Pope, 
the recollection of whose gentle virtues and paternal 
disposition was now only the more enhanced by his 
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trials and his son-ows. The reaction in favour of a 
restoration to the old order of things — or to the rule of 
the Holy Father — was rapid, and pervaded all classes ; 
for, independently of the anxiety to behold once more 
that familiar countenance, which never looked but with 
love upon the people, tliere was no class, no interest, 
no industry, that had not suffered from tlie wild and 
etormy period which, commencing with the flight to 
G-aeta, did not end till the Pope's government was 
fully restored. To have him once more in his own 
palace, was now the most anxious wish of his people ; 
and this feeling was frequently expressed through dep- 
utations earnestly praying his return. 

If Pius IX. appeared to some rather reluctant to 
hasten the moment of his return, it was not to be won- 
dered at if he were so ; for, living in tranquillity, in 
one of the most beautiful spots of the earth, with the 
lovely Mediterranean sparkling and murmuring be- 
neath the balconies of his palace, and the delightful 
influence of a delicious climate wooing his spirit to 
peace, he might weU have looked back with horror to 
that dreadful day when the Quirinal was besieged by a 
furious mob, whose savage cries were even more fear- 
ful than their murderous violence. 

At length, however, the time of the Pope's return 
was announced to an expectant people, and gi'eat was 
the joy which it caused. 

If manifestations of popular enthusiasm could have 
satisfied the heart of Pio Nono, be had ample cause for 
congratulation in bis progress through the Neapolitan 
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and Eoman States. From liie departure frooi Portici 
on tlio 4th of April, to his aiTival in the great Sq^uare 
of the Lateran, hie journey was one continuous tri- 
umph. The people, clad in tlieir, holiday attire, met 
him everywhere with beaming eyes, with blessings, 
and witii shouts of joy; flowers were strewn beneath 
his feet by beautiful maidens and graceful youths ; 
banners, bearing mottoes expressive of welcome and 
homage, rustled in the gentle bi-eeze ; tlie prince vied 
witli the peasant in testifying veneration and love for 
hia person ; and as hia carriage passed along through 
city or through highway, multitudes reverently knelt 
to receive hia benediction. 

So long as the journey was performed in the Nea- 
politan dominions, the Pope was accompanied by hie 
generous host, Ferdinand, King of the Two Sicilies, 
who thus gracefully terminated his hospitality, the mu- 
nificence of which was only surpassed by its delicacy. 

A very simple but beautiful description of illumina- 
tion welcomed the arrival of tlie Holy Father at Terra- 
cina. No sooner had the sun sunk beneath the waves, 
than the sea seemed at once lit up, as if by enchant- 
ment. Millions of orange-rinds had been converted 
into lamps, with oil and wick ; and these being simul- 
taneously lighted and set afloat, the effect of the sud- 
den and strange illumination was beautiful, beyond the 
power of language to describe. 

In his own dominions, his welcome was even more 
enthusiastic than tliat given by the lively and impul- 
sive Neapolitans ; for here tiiere was an atonement to 
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be made, and a bitter memory to be wiped out. At 
Frosinone, Velletri, and along his route, great prepa- 
rations were made to receive the Sovereign befitting- 
ly; and at the former place houses had been pulled 
down to widen the street through which he was to pass. 
The Church, no longer widowed, but now joyful as a 
bride, everywhere assumed her brightest attire, and 
put forth her most imposing pomp, to express the 
gratitude and exultation with which she hailed the 
return of Christ's Vicar to the Chair of Peter. 

At Velietri, where hia reception was equally splen- 
did and enthusiastic, the Holy Father was met by 
General Baraguay HiUiers, who had come thither to 
offer him his homage. 

The crowning spectacle of the whole was witnessed 
on the 14th of April, when Pius IX. presented himself 
to his now repentant capital. The whole population 
had been from an early hour in the streets, and every 
spot was occupied from which the first glimpse of the 
Holy Father could be obtained. Amidst the waving 
sea of human beings, tlirough which French and Ro- 
man troops with difficulty preserved an open space, 
Pius made his entry. Such was the enthusiasm now 
manifested, that one unacquainted with the Italian 
character might have supposed that the population 
had suddenly gone delirious. And yet many who 
now, with wild and vehement gesture, called down 
blessings on the Holy Father, had, not very long be- 
fore, as wildly and as vehemently shouted, " Long live 
Maazini !"— nay, perhaps, had yelled their coarse im- 
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precatioEB against the Pope on the 16th of Noveraber, 
1848, because he would not accept a revolutionaiy 
miniatiy at the demand of an armed mob. But now, 
flowers, and smiles, and blessings were flang over the 
past ; and those were a small minority who did not 
feel genuine satisfaction at beholding the return of 
their good and gentle Sovereign. With illuminations, 
and music, and joyous cries, were renewed, at night, 
the rejoicings of the day. 

The exulting strains of the Te Deum — that glorious 
anthem of kings and conquerors — which now echoed 
through the superb dome of St. Peter's, were answered 
from the Churches of Christendom ; for the Catholic 
world rejoiced in the triumph of good over evil, of 
order over anarchy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DiaiBtrous Effecta of the Eeyolution.— The Pope's Efforts to ri^mo^y 
tliem. — His daily Life. — His Audiences. —Petiliong. —The Pope's 
Charity.— His Munificouce. 

Eetokned to his dominion, Pins IX. etrennoiisly de- 
voted himself to tlie difficult duties of his position, and 
endeavoured, by the application of wiso remedies, to 
repair the injury which had been inflicted on the 
Papal States — in their trade, their induetiy, their 
finance, as well as in their intellectual progress and 
moral condition — by the fury and paralysis of the Ee- 
volution. In its paper money and its debts, the lie- 
public left a legacy of serious embarrassment to the 
Pope; but this difficulty has at length been happily 
and completely overcome ; and the finances of the 
Pontifical Government may now stand comparison 
with those of many prosperous European States, To 
educate youth, to reform the criminal, to comfort the 
sick, to protect the widow and the orphan, to shield 
old age from want, to encom-age industry, to refoi'm 
abuses, and to re-awaken in the hearts of his peoplo 
the spirit of religion — these have been the princijial 
cares of Pius IX. since tlie hour of his return to liome. 
And to these duties, to which he was ec[ually impelled 
as a temporal sovereign and a spiritual father, were 
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added those of the Supreme Pontiff, who has to watch 
over the widely-spread branches of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world, and to apply to tlie wants and 
necessities of each euch remedies as its condition and 
its cireumatances demand. It was not to be supposed 
that the revolutionary embers would not, now and 
then, emit a sullen spark; but though plot and con- 
spiracy have since then been attempted and detected, 
the feeling of the people — even of the fickle populace 
— ^is, year by year, becoming more in favour of the 
Pope, and less in favour of tliose wild schemes wliich 
brought such misery and suffering upon the country. 
If, as yet, Pius IX. has not renewed the experiment 
with which he commenced his reign, let those who 
read the story of tlie past eay, if tlie present system 
— of gradual reform and steady amelioration — should 
not be preferred to a more ambitious acliievement, 
wlien attended with a more certain risk ? 

Let us now inquire more minutely than we have 
as yet done into the character of the Holy Father ; 
and we shall behold his simple and laborioxia life— 
his universal benevolence— his active and unceasing 
charity— his enlightened hberality— his splendid mu- 
nificence — his great and continual efforts to render 
Eome the chief object of attraction to the pious, the 
polished, the leai-ned, and the pliilosophic, of every 
civilized nation of the earth. Judge, from his daily 
life, how different is the real Pope from the imaginaiy 
portraiture which fiction has drawn, and which pre- 
judice has accepted. 
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He rises before six o'clock, and celebrates Mass every 
morning in the year. Not content with this act of 
priestly devotion, he heai-8 another Mass. He then 
gives audience to his Secretary of State, on matters of 
piihUc importance, and next to liis Major Domo, on tlie 
affaire of his household. He next receives the letters 
addressed to him, which, as I shall have reason to show, 
are of the most varied character. These he carefully 
reads, and places in the hands of his Private Secretary, 
for furtlier information, or to be at once acted upon, as 
the case might require. At ten, his audiences, propei'ly 
BO called, commence, and generally last till two. He 
then dines, his fare being of the simplest kind. At three 
he frequently drives out, his excursion usually oceupy- 
irtg till five. At five the audiences are resumed, and 
continue till niiie, or even to ten, at night. The audi- 
ences being over, he then reads his office,, just as any 
ordinary priest, and retii-es to a bed as simple and plain 
as belongs to the humblest student in Kome. Besides 
special audiences, which may occur at any moment, 
each day is set apart for those of a particular bind, and 
the ti'ansaction of certain classes of business, connected 
either with the internal administration of the Papal 
States, or appertaining to those no less grave matters 
which demand the constant consideration of the Su- 
preme Pontiff. The various fixed audiences which are 
given at present on each day in tlie week, may be thus 
pai'ticularized :— 

Monday. 

Morning. — His Eminence the Secretary of Memoi-i- 
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als, and tlie Minister of Arms. The firat Monday of tlio 
mootJi, tlie President of the Academy of Nohle Eccle- 
siastics, and the Secretary of Eegular Discipline, who 
has audience also on the third Monday. The second 
Monday, the Promoter of the Faith. The fourth Mon- 
day, the Advocate of the Poor. 

Evening. — Cardinal Prefect of the Segnatnra, Secre- 
tary of the Council, Administrator and Secretary of St. 
Peter's, and the Secretary of Briefs to Princes. 

Tuesday, 

Mommg. — Cardinal Secretary of Briefs, Cardinal 
Pro-Datario, and the Under Datario, On the first and 
third Tuesdays of the month, the Cai'dinal Visitor of the 
Apostolical Ospizio of San Micliele, and Monsignor the 
Almoner. 

Mjenmg.—The Master of the Apostolic Palace, and 
Mousig. the Oommendatore di S. Spirito. The second 
Tuesday of every month, Monsig. President of tlie Oon- 
sulta, which is one of the principal tribunals of Eoiiie. 

■WimNi:sDAy. 

MomJmg. — Minister of the Pohlic Works, Minister 
of the Interior and of tlie Police, and Minister of Fi- 
nance. 

Evening. — Monsig. the Asst^sor of the Holy Office, 
Monsig, the Secretary of the Consistory, Monsig. Secre- 
tary of Ecclesiastical Affairs, and Monsig. Secretary of 
Latin Lettere. 

TniJRBDAT. 

Morning. — ^Congregation ot the Holy OlHce. 
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M)enm^.—Mon3ig. the Auditor of His Holiness, and 
tlie Secretaiy of Briefs to Princes. Every fii'st Him-s- 
day evening, the Secretary of Holy Eites. 

Tkiday. 

ifoTOM)-^.— Cardinal Secretary of Briefs, Cardinal 
Pro Datario, and Under Datario, Cai'dinal Secretary 
of Memorials, and Monsig. Secretary of Sacred Eites. 

-Evmmff.—Car<[maX Penitentiary, and Monsig. Sec- 
retary of Bishops and Regulars. 

Satukday. 

ifcra-m^.— Minister of the Interior and of the Polioo, 
and Minister of Finance. 

M!mingi.—Oaxdma.l Vicar of Rome, Monsig. Secre- 
tary of Latin Letters, Monsig. Secretary of the Apostolic 
Tiait. The last of these on the third Saturday of every 
month. 

SuNDAT, 

M}mmgi.-—Komig. Secretary of Propaganda, Mon- 
sig. Auditor of His Holiness, and Monsig. the Secretary 
of Studies. 

Before the above-mentioried morning audiences com- 
mence, the Holy Father receives, about half-past eight 
o'clock, eveiy day of the yeai-, his Eminence the Secre- 
tary of State, or, in his place, Monsig. the Under Scsc- 
retary of State. 

These are the audiences which are fixed and settleti 
as I liave particularized ; and, I venture to say, they do 
not allow of much leisure time to His Holiness. 

It may be asserted, with perfect truth, that the Pope 
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is the sovereign who, of all others in the world, is the 
most accessible to his subjects. Even the humblest ap- 
phcant may approach his person ; nor is the blackest 
criminal in the States deban'ed from the privilege of 
addressing him by petition. Hence the innumerable 
claims for audiences ; and hence the flood of appeals, 
on every imaginable subject, that poura in on Ilis Ho- 
liness, either directly, or through a multitude of chan- 
nels, official or otherwise, A petition to the Pope is no 
idle mockery, but an appeal that, in one shape or other, 
is certain to reach the ear, if not touch the heart, of the 
most merciful and benevolent of hving men. No mat- 
ter for what oifence a prisoner may have been incar- 
cerated, that prisoner may appeal directly to the Pope ; 
and no officer or person in charge of a prison dares to 
. stand between the criminal and the seat of mercy. As 
in all other places in the world, but perhaps more pe- 
culiarly in southern countries, there are crimes, even 
ten-ible ones, which are almost wholly the result of 
passion and excitement ; and if, upon inqiiiiy through 
the proper channel, which inqiiii'y is unfailingly made, 
tlie Pope feels convinced that mercy may be beneii- 
cially extended, it is so extended, and the punisliiiient 
either greatly lessened, or a free pai"don granted. As 
I shall have to treat elsewhere of the public prisons of 
Rome, which I have personally examined in detail, I 
shall not further allude to this jtortion of the subject at 
pi-esent, but content myself wilh the statement of a fact, 
which will afford the best idea of the real value of this 
privilege of petition, — that no fewer than from 50 to 60 
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pardons are granted by the Pope every montli of the 
year,— and therefore, that from 600 to 700 peraons, who 
have been condemaed for various offences, are annually 
restored to freedom by the exercise of that noblest pre- 
rogative of Princes, mercy. 

The chai-ity of tlie Holy Father is also hourly ap- 
pealed to, and scarcely ever in vain. If he walk 
thi-oiigh the sti-eets, hands may be seen stretched 
forth, holding letters of supplication— perhaps com- 
plaints of injustice, or of wrong inflicted, but more 
generally appeals for alms; and these are taken by 
one of the Noble Guard (a few of whom accompany 
His Holiness), and are afterwards handed to himself 
personally. Then the post-office is a constant means 
of communicating directly, and without any interme- 
diate agency, with the Pope ; and there is no letter or 
petition which he receives, be it from the humblest, 
tlie meanest, or the most guilty, that he does not read, 
and into the subject-matter of which he does not in- 
quire. The official channels of commnnication are the 
following. The Cardinal Prefect of Siibsidies receives 
communications on matters immediately connected 
with his office, as well as upon others ; and he has a 
fixed day in every week foi' an audience of the Pope, 
to whom he refers them. The Cai'dinal Secretary of 
Memorials also receives petitions, as well as cojn- 
plaints, on almost every subject respecting which ap- 
peal or remonstrance could be made. Every petition 
is examined by his Secretaries, then referred to him, 
and by him siibmitted to the Pope, of whom he has an 
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audience every Tuesday and Friday. Tlieii tliei-e is 
Monsigiior tlie Almoner of tlie Pope, wlio has crowds 
of petitioners at his door, and who lias appointed days 
for hearing and receiving appeals, which are similarly 
transmitted as all tJie rest. Monsignor the Almoner 
accompanies the Pope when he goes abroad, and inva- 
riably brings with him a bag of money, for distribu- 
tion among tlie poor who may be met with on the 
way. , The Minister of tlie Interior discharges the 
functions of the Minister of Grace and Justice, which 
latter office is merged in tlie former; and this officer is 
likewise made the medium of appeals for mercy. 
Tlien there are the Seci'etary of State, and the Under 
Secretary, whose duty it is to receive, inquire into, 
and submit petitions to His Holiness. Tlie Cardinal 
Vicar is also an important channel of communication ; 
so is every Cardinal, each of whom, according to his 
particular position, has constant claims made upon his 
influence ; so are all who hold offices about the per- 
son, and may be said to have the ear, of His Holiness, 
— BO also are the Parish Priests, to whom vast num- 
bere, especially of the poor, fli-at address their com- 
plaints, or make their necessities known. Through 
these and other channels tlie.people communicate with 
tlieir Sovereign, the poor and the needy with a com- 
passionate and bountiful benefactor.' I stated an im- 
portant fact, which strikingly illustrated the value of 
the privilege of petition to the prisoner, and the mei'ci- 
fiil and clement disposition of the Pope ; and I shall 
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now mention one which ae conclusively displays his 
benevolent and charitable nature. Since his accession 
to tlie Pontificate, in 1846, Pius the Ninth has spent, 
in charitable and pions works, no less a sum than 
1,500,000 scudi— a sum fabulous in amount, when 
taliing into consideration the extent of his private re- 
sources. Tliese consist of 355 scudi a montli, or about 
i,200 scudi in the year ; which would be about equal 
to £1,000 a year of English money. "What a revenue 
for a Sovereign Prince 1 How, then, it may be asked, 
were the 1,500,000 scudi obtained ?— from what source 
was this enormous fund derived ? Tlie answer, which 
I have elsewhere anticipated, is significant, and affords 
a lesson to tliose who foolishly imagine that the Papacy 
would be destroyed the moment that, by revolution or 
plunder, the Pope should be deprived of his temporal 
power; that is, of his sovereignty over tlie Papal States. 
Tlie greater portion of this wealth, which the Pope so 
generously devoted to works of piety and charity, 
pom-ed in upon him at Gaeta, while he was an exile 
from his country and his tlirone— poured in upon tlie 
Pather of the Christian Church from all quarters of 
Christendom, at the very moment when thoughtless 
pei-sons were frantically shouting out — " Tlie Papacy 
is at an end I" There ai'e those in Rome and through- 
out tlie States who long for a cliange of government — 
for any change, by which they might hope to realize 
their dreams, or accomplish their personal objects — 
and who, therefore, are htetile to the existing state of 
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tilings; but in tho great breast of tbe people— the 
mass of tbe people — tliere exists a sincere loyalty to 
the throne and person of the Pope, and a profound 
conviction of those virtues which adorn bis character 
as a Man, a Ruler, and a Priest. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Instances of the Fopo'a Chaiity.— More Inatnnees.— Curious Applien- 

liona Pi'otestant OpiuionB of hia Chacacter, — He gives Audience 

to a Negro Sla^e.— His Aflabllity to Studenta.— The Holy Father 



Aa a proof of the benevolent and merciful character 
of Ilis Holiness, I stated that he distributed, during 
his reign, no less tlian 1,500,000 scudi in pious and 
charitable worlcs, at the same time mentioning that his 
own private income did not exceed 4,200 scudi, or 
about 1000?. a year. Perhaps I might illustrate, by an 
interesting fact, that intense love of the poor, and sym- 
pathy for the suffering, which the Holy Fatlier has 
invariably displayed. 

Shortly after his return to Rome, from his temporary 
exile at Gaeta, the Queen of Spain sent him, as a mark 
of her respect, a splendid tiara, which was valued at 
60,000 scudi — a very large sum, even when represented 
by English nioney. The Pope accepted the princely 
gift, but gave immediate orders that its value, to the 
full amount, should be distributed to the poor, to the 
aged, and the sick, and in such a manner and through 
such channels as would be certain to produce the most 
beneficial resulte. 

I have heard of numbere of instances of the impul- 
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aive generosity with which he responds to appeals to 
his compassion, all equally indicative of the charity of 
his disposition. 

In the month of October last, a poor family fell into 
distress, in consequence of tlie illness of one of its prin- 
cipal members, and were unable to bear up against the 
expenses in which they necessarily became involved. 
In their affliction they appealed to the Pope — applied 
by petition ; and the answer, after inquiiy made into 
the facts of the case, was a prompt gift of 50 seudi. 
Similar appeals, daily and hourly made, produce simi- 
lar or even gi'eater results. 

A little time before that, a certain pereon applied to 
the Holy Father for an office of some importance, that 
would have been of the greater consequence to bira, 
from the reduced circumstances into which he and liis 
family had fallen. Unfortunately, the office which was 
in the gift; of the Holy Father, had been previously 
projiiised to anotlier; but so keenly did the Pope feel 
for the disappointment which a I'efusal must inevitably 
inflict on his suitor, that he sent him 1000 scudi as a 
compensation for his loss, and as a means of relieving 
his necessities. 

Not more than a few days previous to my anivul in 
Rome, a venerable pensioner, who had once held some 
small office, not being able to pi'ovide himself with cer 
tain eomfoils suited to liis extreiim age and ailing con- 
dition, ivithont involving himself inextricably in debt, 
apjiiied to tbe Pope for assistance, and to his surpr 
at once I'c^ceived eigJii years' amonnt of his pensitai 
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advance; although no insurance company in the world 
would have valued his life at more than a year's pur- 
chase. 

I had an opportunity of witnessing the manner in 
wliich the alms given from tlie private pui-se of tlie 
Holy Father are distributed, and the gratitude with 
which they are received. Speaking on one occasion to 
a kind friend, to whose courtesy and wh{ffie intelligent 
mode of commnnicating information I had been equally 
indebted, on a subject interesting to ns botli — namely, 
the character of the Pope, and especially his charity 
and benevolence— iie suddenly said,—" Perhaps you 
would have no objection to discharge for me a little 
commission with which I have been intrusted. It is to 
give a small sum from His Holiness to a poor family. 
The father, an old mail, sent a petition some tdme since 
tn the Quirinal, imploring assistance; and, on inquiry 
being made, the case was found to he a deserving one." 
We — for I was accompanied by a yoiing Irish clergy- 
man—immediately expressed our willingness to act as 
temporaiy almoners of the Papal boimty; and tlie huni 
of 16 scudi — more than SI. — was handed to us. At 
our earhest convenience, we proceeded to the hoiifte, 
which was in one of tlie narrowest streets of the city — 
the veiy deeci-iption of street that Tacitus tells tis was 
considered the most agreeable to the Eomans of his 
day, with lofty houses on each side, affording ample 
protection against the raging heat of tlie noonday sun. 
Ascending massive stone steps, which seemed tu go to 
the top floor of the building, we came to the landing 
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indicated in .our inatmctions. The door was freely 
opened to our summons; and on entering, we were at 
once convinced tliat tlie necessity was as pressing as 
the aid was timely. There was nothing of tliat squalid 
poverty which as often exhibits the absence of all self- 
respect as the presence of intense destitution ; on the 
contraiy, the apartments, while most scantily furnished, 
were scrupulously clean. But the head of the family, 
a fine venerable old man, who might have sat to a 
painter as a model for one of the Apostles, was past 
the yeai-B of labour; and a daughter seemed, from the 
supernatural brightness of her eye, the peculiar hollow- 
ness of her cheek, and her wasted mouth, to be far on 
the road to a happier world. "We explained the object 
of our visit, and produced the httle roll of gold pieces 
with which we had been intrusted. The glitter of the 
gold brought happiness to the heai-t of that poor family, 
for it spoke of unaccustomed comforts tod momentary 
abundance ; and food and clothing are positive happi- 
ness to the poor. In an ecstacy of gratitude, the 
mother and her children flung aside the needle-work 
with which they had been employed, rushed to us, 
seized our hands, and kissed them with graceful ges- 
tures ; at the same time muriiuiring blessings on the 
head of their good and merciful Father and Pope. 
We felt convinced that the family, thus temporarily 
relieved, would be cared for by one of those noble 
charitable confrateniities whicJi abound in Eome, and 
are the glory of the Church. 

I was told of a somewliat ciii'ious apjjliciition made 
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to the Pope by a poor countryman of mj own. Writ- 
ing to His Holiness from England, he int'orraed him 
that he had lost the use of his limbs, and that he 
wished liiiu, as the successor of St. Peter, to bid him 
" Stand up and walk," as St. Peter did to the lame 
man, as recorded in tlie Acts of the Apostles. Tliis 
Bingular letter was refen-ed to the Pope, who imme- 
diately sent ten dollars to the writer, at tlie same time 
informing him that he had not the miraenlous powera 
of Saint Peter. 

And in an audience with which I was honoured hy 
the Holy Father, I had a good opportunity of undei-- 
standing tlie strange and varied character of the peti- 
tions poured in upon him daily, to the very necessaiy 
exercise of his exhaustless patience. In the course 
of tlie audience, the Pope took up a lai-ge package 
or bundle of papers from the desk-table by which lie 
stood for the whole time, and, with a smile fall of 
singular sweetness, not however unmingled with hu- 
mour, he said, — "These are all I have got this morn- 
ing." And surely they were sufficient, and ratftcr 
more tlian a fii'st-rate London ban-ister could conve- 
niently "read up" before going to court. Two or 
tliree of the documents were, in fact, as hnlky and 
voluminous as chancery bi'iefa. And the most volu- 
minous of these was the contnbution of a lady, wlio 
evidently desired to take the Holy Father into her 
confidence upon the most delicate of all questions to 
her sex — marriage. Her inclinations tended decidedly 
in that direction; but there were "difiicnlties" in the 
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M-ay — and with these she managed to fill sheet after 
sheet of reap ectahlj-si zed paper. The Pope read sev- 
eral parages of this formidable petition, and glanced 
at its various lieads, and then laid it aside with a mean- 
ing smile, and a gestnre expressive of more Oian a 
suspicion of his con-espon dent's state of mind. An- 
other petition was for no less a sum than 150 dollai-s ; 
and this " very moderate demand," as, with qniet hu- 
mour, tlie Holy Father termed it, appeared to be based 
upon no other justification than the alleged fact, that 
snch a sum wonld be just then particularly convenient 
to tlie petitioner. But there were othere, praying for 
mercy, or asking for assistance in case of real distress. 
And as the good Pope glanced at these, a look of 
tender compassion chased away for the moment the 
sweet smile that pkyed about hie month, and the light 
of genuine humour that sparkled in his mild blue eye. 
It evidently was an easy matter to touch the heart of 
Pins IX. TJiese petitions were to he handed over to 
a confidential secretary, by whom a resume of their 
contents was to be prepared for the future iuspeclion 
and decision of the Pope. And this he explained in 
the simplest and most unaffected manner — iu fact, as 
if he wore the eijual of those who tlipu regarded him 
with reverential homage, the more profound becauBo 
of his virtues, of his pure and noble nature, tlian on 
account of his exalted temporal i-ank, as the fii'st of 
Christian Sovereigns, or of Iuk siil)liiiii>, s]»iritu;il dig- 
nity, as Vicar of Clinst. 

I could fill a volume witli woU-authcuticaied ficla 
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illtiBtrative of the tender and compassionate disposi- 
tion of one who, in this as in many other i-especta, is 
recognized by all who know liim to he a type and 
model of the noblest of Christian virtues. Let it not 
he imagined that my information is by any means ex- 
clusively derived from those whose pei-sonal venera- 
tion for the Holy Falher might be considered to in- 
fluence their judgment. Such is not tlie fact; for I 
have heard English Protestants, who have not a single 
feehng in common with tlie religion of which he is tho 
head, and whose prejudices are strongly opposed to the 
form of government now existing in Rome, speak of 
the Pope with the utmost respect and veneration. A 
most intelligent Englishman, of the class I indicate, 
was speaking to me with respect to certain reforms 
which he deemed absolutely necessary— not great or- 
ganic changes, but reforms in administration — and he 
wound up by saying : " But as for the Pope, I verily 
believe there is not a kinder, or better, or purer man 
living on the eai-th— there can be only one opinion 
about him." 

Then as to liis pereonal hearing, even to the Jium- 
blest, no other Sovereign approaches him in this ]-e- 
spect. No matter what may be tlie object for which 
an audience is sought of the Pope, whether of business 
or chai-ity — to prefer a chai-ge, or obtain a favour — no 
matter for what it may be, the same kiudiniss and cour- 
tesy are exhibited to all persons, and on aU occasions. 
A most remai'kabie case in point occurred in the 
course of the last year, which, in its simple and unaf- 
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fected goodness, puts to shame those exhihitions of mock 
sympathy for the poor African Slave in whicii it is the 
fashion now-a-days to indulge. A family of French 
extraction brought with them from New Orleans a fe- 
male slave of pure African blood. Had this poor wo- 
man desired to do so, she might have made hereelf free ; 
for long before the cry for the emancipatioa of tlie 
Negro was heard in England, a Pope had declared that 
in tlie Eoman States " no slaves could be." Having 
been bi'ought up a Catholic, she wished to he confirmed ; 
which she eventually was, in the chapel of the French 
Nuns of the Sacred Heart, by Archbishop Bedini. It 
afterwards occurred to her mistress that it would he a 
gi'eat comfort to the good creature if she were allowed 
to stand somewhere so as to get the Pope's blessing as 
he passed. His Holiness was informed of the matter ; 
to which he replied,— "I will think about it." The 
next day, a papal dragoon was seen riding up and down 
the Via Condotti, making inquii-ies at various places 
for "Mademoiselle Marguerite," for whom he had a 
letter of audience with the fii-st Sovei'eign of the world I 
Not iinding Mademoiselle Marguerite in the Via Con- 
dotti, the dragoon became somewhat perplexed how to 
execute his commission. At last he said to himself,— 
" Oh, this is one of tliose French or English devotees 
and they will know something of her at the convent of 
Triuita di Marti." To that convent he accoi'dingly pro- 
ceeded, and was there told that his letter would be safely 
delivered to the right person. At the appointed hour, 
the sablc-visagod Marguerite found hcvidf in th(> midst 
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of a company of llie high-bom, the rich, and Ihs boan- 
tifnl, who were waiting to p«y tlieir Easter homage. 
Tlie Pope was long and privately engaged. But when 
he was at length free, the first name called was that of 
"Mademoiselle Marguerite." One may imagine the 
feelings of awe and reverence with wliich the poor de- 
spised child of Africa prostrated hei-self at the feel of 
the successor of Peter. A voice of touching sweetneee 
and gentleness soon inspired her with confidence. "My 
child," said the Pope, "there are many great people 
waiting, but I wish to speak to you the first. Thongh 
you are the least upon earth, yon may be tlie greatest 
in the sight of God." He then conversed with her for 
twenty minutes. He asked her about Iter condition, 
her fellow-slaves, her hardships. " I liave many hard- 
ships," she repHed ; "but since I was confirmed, I have 
learned to accept them as the will of God." He ex- 
horted her to persevere, and to do good iu the condi- 
tion in which she wae placed ; and he then gave her his 
blessing. He blessed her, and blessed " all those about 
her ;" BO that tiiis poor despised slave earned with her 
from that memorable interview, greater courage and 
SIronger fortitude to beai' up against her yoke of sufifer- 
ing and humiliation. 

A beautiful feature in the character of Pius IX. is 
his benignity. From it springs that thonghtfid con- 
sideration for the feelings of otliere which ever distin- 
guislies him, and of which an instance has been given 
in the case of one whom prejudice— aye, and prejudice 
deep-rooted iu the breasts of those who boast of their 
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Christianity — accoiinta, if not actually infamoue, at 
least destined liy nature for pereecntion and degrada- 
tion. 

To cliiidren especially he ia gentleness itself. He 
deliglitfi to engage them in conyei-sation, as he meets 
them in his walks outside the city, or in its raoi-e re- 
tired districts. But he never fails to inquire as to 
their knowledge of the catechism, and their progress in 
education ; and if he finds that tlie object of his scru- 
tiny is ignorant, or in dangei- of falling into an evil 
eonrse, either through having bad or negligent parents, 
or from being unprotected, he at once gives orders to 
one of his attendants, — which orders ensure to the 
child the benefit of a good education, or the protection 
of a safe asylnm. 

T students he is as affable and familiar as he was 
n 1 s 1 sh 2 of Imola, or while yet a simple piiest. 
I the ly p fc of last Autumn he had a number of 
the t de ts oi every ecclesiastical college in Rome to 
d e t} h This was an act of condescension alto- 

g the un s al as the Pope almost invariably din^ 
alone b t s 1 s the special kindness which he feels 
towards the students of the Ii-ish College, that more of 
their body enjoyed the distinction than of any other 
college, that is, in proportion to their relative uumbera. 
One afternoon, I was returning from a ramble over 
the charming Pincian Hill, from whose various eleva- 
tions exquisite views of Eome and the counky beyond 
it may be enjoyed, when the friend who accompanied 
nie cried out, — "See! there is the Pope!" I accord- 
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ingly looked in tlie direction to which iie pointed my 
attention, and I saw a tignre clad in a wliito cloth Bu- 
tane, with a cape and belt of the same colour, and 
wealing a wide-brimmed crimson hat, adorned witli a 
gold cord, which encircled it, and which terminated in 
large tassels of the same costly material At each side 
waited two persons, dressed as the stiidents of the 
Apolonari College ; and behind came three or four 
offlceis of the household, one of whom acted as Al- 
moner, as is the custom when the Pope goes abroad. 
Tliese were followed, at sotne distance, by a few of the 
Nobie Guard ; and then two carriages of a plain de- 
scription, the one for His Holiness, the other for his at- 
tendants. My friend and I did not hesitate long about 
forming part of the <»)r%« that accompanied the illus- 
trious pedestrian from the foot of tlie Pinoian Hill, 
across the Piazza del Popolo, through the gate of tile 
same name, and for nearly two miles along the Flamin- 
ian Way, wliich the prefalence of a strong wind had 
rendered more than usually dusty. Divested of the 
splendid robes in which I last beheld the Pope, and 
clad in the simple dress which 1 have described, his 
figure appeared stout and robnsl, but by no means un- 
duly full for a man of sixty-three— which is about Ids 
age at present He walked vigorously and well, freely 
using his arms as those do wlio desire to give the bene- 
fit of the healthful exercise to all their hmbs. As he 
was descending the hill, he met a group of students of 
the Propaganda, amongst whom I instantly recognized 
one of the dark faces which I hod previously seen in 
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the Pauline Chapel. The Pope at once stopped, and 
conversed with them for a few moments. In the same 
way he epoke to some children who had been enjoying 
themselves in innocent sport, hut who, on being ad- 
dressed by the Holy Fatlier, evinced towiirds him re- 
spect, not baelifuhiess. For two miles, or even more, 
he stontly pui-sued his way along the road, walking in 
the very centre of it, and little regarding the dust 
wiiieh rose before a breeze that was robbing many a 
tree on each side of its russet leaves. Every human 
being whom he met on hia way knelt to receive his 
blessing. There was no exception whatever — old as 
well as yonng, rich as well as p9or, the rude driver of 
tlie qnaint-looking market-cart, as well as the noble 
equesti'ian — all knelt as he approaclied, and with an 
utter disregard of the mode or place in which they 
knelt. I particularly remarked that a group of gentle- 
men, some of whom were named to me as members of 
well-known noble families, at once dismounted, and 
knelt with just the same alacrity as the very poorest. 
The latter had more than one motive for their act of 
homage; for they knew that the Almoner, or his sub- 
stitute, was among the attendants of the Holy Father, 
and that he boi'e with him a purse, which had been re- 
plenished specially for tliem, and whose contents were 
in rapid process of distribution. Tiie dress of the 
Holy Father was different indeed from that in whicli I 
beheld him on several previous occasions ; but thci'e 
could be no change in the unalterable mildness and 
benevolence which nature and character liad impressed 
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upon his features. There was nothing in that face to 
awe or repel, bat everything to attract. In its general 
character— I do not mean ita lines and curves, but its 
6pii-it— there is in the face of Pius IX. mucli that 
wonld recall to the memory the sweet countenance of 
anoUier most benevolent Pi-iest, the illusti-ious and 
lamented Father Mathew. Nor is the resemblance 
merely extenial ; for, in considerateness and kindness 
of manner to all peraons, without distinction of rank ; 
in compassion and tenderness for the poor and the suf- 
fering, and in unfailing gentleness to youth, there is 
much similarity of character and disposition between 
these two great and good men. In their botmdless 
ehai-ity — the desire to convert their eveiy possession 
into the means of relieving others — I can see a still 
stronger and more touching resemblance. 

The Pope, as might be supposed, receives many 
beautiful and costly presents, not alone from the faith- 
fnl, but even from tliose who, while they regard his 
church with aversion, admire his character, and do 
honour to his virtues. Amongst other presents re- 
ceived, not long since by the Holy Father, was a sump- 
tuous saddle, studded with precious ston^, and enriched 
with aU the barbaric magnificence of the East. This 
costly gift was tJie offering of the present Sultan, who 
has frequently, and in many ways, manifested his per- 
sonal respect for tiie Pope. By the sale of its gems he 
was enabled to carry out a favourite work of charity. 
With their produce he fed and clad and consoled the 
poor. The Queen of Spain also sent him a gorgeous 
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golden clialiee, which blazed with jewels ; but the Pope 
had it diTested of its precious stones, hroken up, and 
sold — and with tlie proceeds he was enabled to estab- 
lish in Eome additional public bakeries, in which bread 
is sold to the poorer classes at a low price. Tliere 
were, last yeai', six of such valuable institntiona estab- 
lished in the mtffit convenient districts of the city ; and 
not only do they confer an immediate benefit on those 
for whose especial use they are intended, but they also 
confer great good on the community generally, by 
helping to keep down the price of tl s n obt nportant 
article of daily food. Prom mt j ca seB tl e past 
year has been one of serious piivat on i nost parts of 
Italy, as well as in Kome and tl r ^1 t tl e Papal 
States. The vintage has been gene allj u t urable, 
owing to the continual prevalence of that mysterious 
blight which has for yeare ravaged the wine-producing 
counti'ies of Europe ; the grain crops have also suffered 
materially ; and oil, which is an article of primary ne- 
cessity to tlie Italians, has increased immensely in 
value, in eonseqnenee of the more than partial faihii'e 
of the olive. 

In connection with the public bakeries, there may 
be mentioned another work of benevolence commenced 
by the Pope, out of compassion to the poorer classes. 
He has lately caused to be constructed a number of 
small houses, in which the working man, or the poor 
family, can have a good accommodation, and even con- 
siderable comfort, at small expense. Tliis attempt is, 
in Eome as in most ether places in which it has been 
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made, only in its infancy ; but it is to bo made on a 
lai-ger scale, according as circnmatances render it con- 
venient or possible. Tliese bonses bave been erected 
at the sole cost of tlie Holy Fatlier, and out of bis pri- 
vate puree. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Pe]-soiiHl Coui'ag,! of His Holiness.— Hia PrcEence of Mind in the Hour 
of Danger, — Hia Visits to tlie Cholera Hospitals, — JJol afraid of liis 
Slibjeofs. — Evidence of hia FearleBSoesa, 

I SHALL have ample occasion to exhibit still fnrtlier 
the nieccifnl disposition, as well as tlie enliglitened 
character, of Pius IX. ; but it may not be out of place 
to refer to one trait in liis character, for wliich, owing 
to misrepresentations of its rea! nature, iiiany people 
may not give hira credit — namely, courage. In mo- 
menta of the greatest danger, he has displayed a cahn- 
ness and a presence of mind that are not always asso- 
ciated with tlie more vulgar quality of mere physiciil 
bravery. Mild and gentle as he is by nature, there is 
no danger which he woald not face, when called upon 
by a consciousness of duty to do so. Kemember how 
boldly ho braved, and bow effectually he awed, tbe 
furious assassins in the sacristy of the Cathedral of 
Imola. Also, how, amidst the borroirs of tlie fojiil'id 
16th of November, 1848, he maintained his position 
with Hnsbrinking courage, declaring tliat "lie would 
yield nothing to violence." Ii; at leiigtli, he did affect 
to yield, it was to save his faithful guards and pei-soual 
attendants from being butchered, and tlie streets of 
his capital from i;)eing deluged with inuncent blood. 
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Ai'aii], during his flight, lie exhibited a coolness and a 
courage which those interested in his safety could with 
difficulty emulate. And bravely, too, on another criti- 
cal occasion, but one of a tar different bind, did his 
nerves withstand a shock that made many a stout heart 
tremble at the time. This was on the V2t\\ of April, 
1855, when the flooring of a hall in the Monastery of 
St. Agnes gave way beneath the unaccustomed weight 
of some hundred and fifty persons ; and Pope, cardi- 
nals, prelates, generals, soldiere, monks, and students, 
were whirled through the yawning ruin, amidst falling 
beams, fragments of masonry, and clouds of duet. Not 
a few were hurt, some more or less seriously, by tlie 
fall and the cousecLoent crush ; but the Pope was un- 
touched—hie escape, under the circumstances, appear- 
ing to be something miraculous. Not the least miracle 
was the wonderful presence of mind which he displayed 
at such a fearful moment. By cheerful words he dis- 
pelled the panic with which nearly all were seized. 
And, in gratitude to God lor such an escape, he invited 
tliose who were unhurt to follow him to the church ; 
■ where, in a full and firm voice, he intoned a thanks- 
giving to the Almighty for His great mercy. 

I shall not dwell upon his courage in braving the 
perils of the Cholera Hospital ; for thei'e is not to be 
found a Roman Catholic Priest who, however nalit- 
i-ally timid or apprehensive he may bo, is not at any 
moment ready to incur tlie danger of visiling and ad- 
ministering to the siek, no matter by what malignant 
disease they might he stricken down, ;uid whether in 
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the wards of an hospital, or in tlie fetid atmosphoro of 
a gan-et or a cellar. But the difference between the 
two cases is tliis— the Priest goes to tlie cholera hospi- 
tal in the discharge of his duty ; hut the Pope did so 
with the view of allaying the wild apprehensions of his 
people, and giving an example of fearlessness to othei-s. 
Indeed it would he imp(«sible to describe the dismay 
and hon-or of tlie lower classes of the Roman people at 
the last visitation of this teiTible disease. As the poor 
were in general its victintB, and as the rich mostly 
escaped— just as has been the ease in all oUier places 
— it was madly supposed that there was a hellisli con- 
spiracy of tlie rich against the poor ! They even fan- 
cied tliat tlie doctors were bribed to administer poi- 
soned medicines to the class marked out for saeriiice. 
In moments of ten'or men and women go back to 
childliood, and are slaves to its wildest credulity. The 
subject of the cholera swallowed up aU other topics, 
and entirely absorbed the public mind. "Who is 
dead to-day ? — -how many cases since last night ?" were 
tlie questions almost univereally asked. In a word, 
the panic was at its height. And such was the mortal 
terror'caused by the spread of this disease, pronounced 
to be " contagious," tliat tlie nearest and dearest tics of 
affection and blood were appealed to in vain, and the 
sick were fied from in dismay. In the midst of tliis 
panic, when all who could have done so had left 
Kome, the Holy Father himself publicly visited the 
gi'eat hospital of Santo Spirito ; and going from bed to 
bed, he blessed and consoled the patients, taking many 
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of tliEm by tlio liand; «nd, wit). Ihu utmost tsndoniess 
and compasBion, lie as.isted OM man in h» last agony. 
He tlien visited tlie convalescents, and spoke to them, 
and blessed them, and cheered them by his gentle 
voice and hopefnl words. A fe« days afterwards he 
went to the female cholera hospital at St. John Lat- 
eran, and there imparted consolation to the last mo- 
ments of a poor Jewess, who actually died in his ams. 
On another occasion he visited the French soldiei* 
who were attacked by the disease, and in the same 
pious offices displayed at once his compassion and bra 
oonrage. Ot course tliese visits produced a profound 
sensation and most beneScial effect tl.ronghout Kome; 
and in 8 sliort time the wild panic subsided, and the 
community was restored to tranqnillity and conMenee. 
It has been freely and fre<luently stated that the life 
of the Pope is in constant danger from his own sub- 
jects, and that he dares not venture abroad. That he 
does go out, and that, too, in the most public places in 
Kome, I was a witness of on more than one occasion. 
He is' frequently to be seen walking on the Pinciau 
Bill, and on some days even in the streets of the city. 
But he necessarily prefer, more retired and less popu- 
lous districts, for other reasons than tliose of apprehen- 
sion or mistrust; for he is so hemmed in by tlie people, 
asking his blessing, imploring alms, or presenting peti- 
tions, that it is with the utmost difficulty lie can make 
his way through the crowd which his appearance in 
the more populous districts is at once sure to attract. 
Certainly, one thing is true beyond doubt,— that, if 
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any of his people be so utterly Jibandoiied as to enter- 
tain evil designs againat the sacred person of tlicir 
Sovereign, they have numberless opportunities of 
carrying their designs into execution, or, at l^st, of 
making the attempt with every probabihty of success. 
At any rate, if danger exist, tlie Pope looks and acts 
as if it did not exist ; and that it does not, is the con- 
viction of those who are best acquainted with the feel- 
ings of the people. On the contrary, the Holy Father 
is personally beloved by his subjects ; and any out- 
rage, or even insult, offered to liim would be followed 
by suinmajy vengeance from the hands of those who 
witnessed it. To give a striking instance of the confi- 
dence which the Pope manifests in his people — or of 
his fearlessness — I may mention that, having gone, a 
short time since, by chance, into a field in which five 
battalions of Koman infantry were going tlirongh their 
exercises, he allowed them to fii-e blank cartridge 
right in his face; although tliere was a report then 
rife in Kome, tliat the Papal army was full of " dan- 
gerous democrats." 

Gentle, merciful, compassionate, and paternal, Pine 
is; but there is no sacrifice which lie would not he 
prepared to make, no danger which he would not 
cheerfully encounter, in the vindication of the truth, 
or in the discharge of what he felt to be his duty. 
" I am prepared to go to-morrow to the Catacombs, as 
many of my predece^ors have done, if the interests of 
the Ohnrch of God require it," were words whicii he 
uttered in my presence; and with sacli simple dignity, 
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such an unconscious nobleness of gesture, such a quick 
flusiiing of the face and lighting yp of the eye— tliat 
there rose up before my mind those fearless martyrs 
of tlie^early Olmrch, who, thougli holy and gentle and 
mild as Pius, could yet meet the sword of the slayer 
without the betrayal of a single emotion of liuman 



The Pope's immediate connection with the principal 
institutions of Rome will still further illustrate the be- 
nignity of his nature, and the paternal character of his 
rule. 
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CI-IAPTEG XVI. 



The Eoman Hospitals,— La Conaolnaione.— Sun Riovaniii di Cal^ibita.— 
San Galioano.— San Giaoomo.— Santiaaima Salvatore,— SaDtiesima 
Trinita di PelkgrinL 

I HAVE ever held the behef, that no institutioia re- 
flect greater credit on a ruler, or a higher honoiir on a 
country, than really good and efficient hospitals, to 
which the poor may have immediate recourse, -without 
a sense of personal degradation, and with full confidence 
in the ability and zeal of those by whom they are man- 
aged. It cannot be said that the gi-eater portion of the 
magnificent hospitals of Kome are the work of the pres- 
ent Pope ; for, were it true, it would be a sad reflection 
on his illnstrioua predecessors. But this I can assert, from 
having beheld the result with my own eyes, as well as 
instituted minute and repeated inquiries, — that Pius IX. 
has not oidy added largely and munificently to those 
valuable monuments of the zeal and humanity of former 
Popes, and in several instances out of hie own private 
resources, or such means as were at his immediate dis- 
posal ; but tliat he has most rigorously reformed the 
whole system, and brought it, or is engaged in bring- 
ing it, to a condition as near perfection as it is possilile 
to render institutions of human origin. Some hospitals 
have been entirely, and others almost wJiolly, rebuilt ; 
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more have been added to, so as to double the extent of 
their accoimnodation ; new and improved arrangements 
have been adopted in many — and in all the influence 
of a vigilant eje is plainly manifest, even to flie most 
casual visitor. I nse no mere phrase, when I allnde to 
the influence of this well-known vigilance ; for the ad- 
ministrators of the Koman hospitals have already had 
frequent proofs of the watchfulness of His Holiness, in 
visits unannounced and unexpected. It is his invaria- 
ble practice not to give the slightest notice of Ms inten- 
tion to visit tliose institutions untU he is actually seated 
in his carriage, and is leaving the gates of the palace ; 
and he only then comomnicatcs his intention to one of 
tlie noble Guard, who rides on before, not to announce 
the Pope's coming, but in order that the gates might 
be at once opened on his arrival. In this manner he 
has visited and inspected all the hospitals of Eonie ; and 
many of the improvements and reforms already adopt- 
ed, or in actual progress, are tlie valuable results of 
■ tliose visits, and the fruits of the experience thus ac- 
quired. Nor have the visits of His Holiness been alone 
made at times when the health of the city was good, 
and no danger could have been apprehended ; for, as I 
have elsewhere stated, when cholera broke out in Eome, 
and the usual alarm accompanied its mysterious and 
appalUng presence, tlie Pope publicly visited the hospi- 
tals then open for the treatment of tliis terrible disease : 
and tliis he did, not merely to allay the terror of the 
people, but to excite to greater activity the zeal and 
self-devotion of those who were then entrusted with 
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their care, from the most distinguished physician down 
to the humblest attendant. 

The reenlt of the munificent additions which the Pope 
has made to the hospitals of Eome, as well as of the 
constant solicitude with which he watches over their 
management, is this — that not only is the amplest ac- 
commodation now offered for the treatment of every 
possible form of human malady, but there are means 
ever at hand to meet any exigency which could arise ; 
such, for instance, as the prevalence of a dangerous, ep- 
idemic. The first hospital which I visited will suffi- 
ciently illustrate the power of expansion that may be 
said to be common to all the hospitals of Eome. 

La, Consolazione. 
This was La CQnsolasione, built very close to the 
Tarpeian Kock, whicli place of tragic interest has now 
almost to be looked for, though not in vain ; as nearly 
thirty feet of the once dreaded precipice ai-e yet visible 
above the constantly encroaching soil. Still Byron 
might well have asked — 

" where the steep 

Tarpeian ? fittest goal for TreRson'a race, 
The promontory wlienoe the Tr^utor's Leap 
Cured all ambition," 

This hospital, which was founded and afterwards en- 
larged by CiBsar Borgia, was the smallest of the many 
through -which I went, and yet, to me, its size appeared 
very great ; for the chief ward in the establishment for 
the men was about 200 feet in length, and -contained 
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63 beds. To tluB great hall tlie present Pope lately 
added a new wing, in wliioli 16 beds -were placed, 
ready lor use; bat of the 78 beds then made tip, and 
ready at a moment's notice, not more than 31 were 
occupied. Such, however, is the gi-eat width ot the 
principal hall, or wai-d, that a doable row ot beds 
might be easily placed at each side, as is done in the 
great hospital of BirOo Spirito, and to a certain ex- 
tent in the other hospitals. The width being about 
40 feet, two rows of beds at each side— the head of 
the second bed being placed up to the foot of that 
next the wall— would not occupy more than 24 or 
3S feet, thus leaving a great passage, of at least 15 
feet, in the centre; so that in this hospital there might, 
at any moment, be 156 beds ready for the reception 
of patients. It wa« at the time entirely devoted to 
surgical cases, such as fractures, wounds, burns, &c. 
I cai-etnlly noted that, not only was the building lofty 
in proportion to its length, and thoroughly ventilated, 
but that a most liberal allowance of space was pre- 
served between each bed— generally, an average of 
5 feet. Of couree, the curtailment of this space be- 
tween the beds would still further add to the power 
of accommodation, m case of necessity. Tlie beds 
looked good, clean, and comfortable, and the entire 
building partook ot the same char-acter-, although, to 
the eye of one accustomed to timber flooring, a dull 
red brick, or tile, while eminently useful in a warm 
country, does not at iiret sight make the most favour- 
able impression. Six secular clergymen constantly 
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reside in a bouse attached to tlie hospital, which ia 
also attended by Jesuits, and other religions ordei-s. 
A number of novices are likewise in unceasing attend- 
ance npon the sick. In this, as in all the Eoman hos- 
pitals, there is a little Chapel — the altar of which i^ 
yisible trora every side — ^in which mass is daily offered 
up for the benefit of the patients, who also assist at 
the rosaiy, and other religions exercises. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark how much this salutary provision 
for tlie comfort and conaolation of the sick aids the 
efforts of human skill in the favourable treatment of 
disease, and to what extent it assists in the operation 
of the cure. To the patient, whose body is tortured 
by pain, or whose mind is prostrated by tlie effects of 
tlie malady, the consolation of hourly spiritual minis- 
tration is a blessing great beyond expression, — such, 
indeed, as thcBe in rude health cannot by possibility 
appreciate. It is at a moment of the kind that the 
gentle voice reaches his heart, and the word of whis- 
pered counsel touches his inmost soul. 

The hospital for women is divided by a street fi'ora 
that of the men. It had 24 beds in immediate readi- 
ness, besides ample resources in case of necessity ; but 
of the beds so prepai-ed, not more than 9 were then oc- 
cupied. The low wailing moans of one poor ^voman, 
whose breast had been fearfully scalded, and who had 
been only that day taken in, were most painful to 
hear. Tlie unhappy sufferer evidently stniggled with 
her anguish; but it frequently overmastered lier, and 
a sharp cry occasionally testiticd to its severity. A 
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religioiie cominnnif.y had the eliarge of this branch 
of the hospital, and several of its members were busy 
about the beds of the patients, or employed in various 
duties necessary for their comfort. The beds were neat 
and well kept, and the place quite clean. 

Sak Giovanni di Caiaiuta. 

This hospital particularly interested me, it being in- 
tended for a class of cases entitled to the greatest sym- 
pathy, and for which, in my judgment, every state, or 
government, should make the most ample provision, — 
namely, those afflicted with temporary maladies. It is 
built on tlie island of St. Bartholomew, in the Tiber, 
and upon a most appropriate site — the very spot on 
which, in Pagan times, stood an hospital attached to 
the temple of Esculapius. It was founded in the Pon- 
tificate of Gregory XIEI., in 1581 ; and is under the 
care of the Brothei-s of St. John of God, an order 
specially instituted by its holy founder for attendance 
on the sick. This order, which is of Spanish origin, is 
popularly known by the name BenefroiMi^ from the 
fact of their having, on their institution in Rome, gone 
about soliciting alms, and using the words — '^ Faie 
hene fratMi per Vmnor di Dio" — " Brethren, do good 
for the love of God." Seven of the brothers were in 
the hospital as I entered, and were engaged in attend- 
ance on the sick. The principal hall is about 300 feet 
in length, and contained :fifty beds in a state of imme- 
diate preparation; but of this number not more than 
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sixteen were occupied at that time. One of tlie pa- 
tients, a singularly interesting young man, a native of 
Switzerland, whose malady was an affection of the 
chest, was surrounded by the female membeiB of his 
family, whose holiday attire imparted a cheei-fiil aspect 
to the place. He was evidently of a somewhat better 
class, and, in convei-sation with a friend by whom I 
was accompanied, he expressed himself most grateful 
for the attention which he had received. The capa- 
bility of expansion, according to circumstances, was as 
manifest in this as in the other hospitals. I found the 
beds to be neat, comfortable, and well ordered. 

An adjoining hospital, for women, was in the care of 
a number of Italian nuns. Not more than eighteen of 
the beds were then occupied, though the great hall in 
which they were placed might be easily made to ac- 
commodate five times that number of patients. Yet 
another hall, or ward, had been recently added to it 
by the present Pope. 



San Gaucano. 

The Hospital of San Galicauo is interesting in many 
respects, but in this respect more than in any other — 
that it exhibits in a very striking manner, the admi- 
rable solicitude which the Church evinces towards the 
young. Tliis hospital was established for, or is de- 
voted to, the treatment of cutaneous diseases of all 
tinds. Originally, it was an hospital for leprosy — a 
e of which, happily, little is now known in Rome. 
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It was founded in 1732 by a pious prieet, Eiiiilio Lanii ; 
was enlarged in 1T54 by Benedict XIV. ; and owes 
many of its improvemeute to the benevolence and 
vigilance of Pius IX. Its present accommodation is 
for 60 men, 54 women, and 30 boys — in a!l 144 ; but 
the number of patients at the time of my visit did not 
exceed 104, of which number the boys constituted 
more than one tliird. The latter were then engaged in 
play, in a spacious yard; and if I were to judge of 
their condition by tlieir vivacity, I might safely pre- 
dict for them a speedy restoration to health. Tlie dis- 
ease seemed principally to have assumed, with tliem, 
the character of " scald," as tliey aU wore on the head 
a close-fitting linen cap. Tiieir dress was dark and 
serviceable, and decidedly comfoi'table. Some pei'sons 
may deem it a great calamity, that the treatment of 
the disease with which these children are atfiicted gen- 
erally extends to the term of a year, or even a year 
and a half; but their ideas might undergo a change, if 
they learned that the education of tlie young patients 
wafi as strictly looked to as if they were attending a 
seminary, instead of being the iiunates of an hospital. 
The boys ai'e placed undei' the care of the Brothere of 
St. John of Qod, by whom they are taught reading, 
writing, and aiithmetic, and are thoroughly gi'ouiided 
in catechism and Chnstian doctrine. In fact, they 
undei'go a course of education and a course of physic 
at one and the same time; and when they leave the 
hospital cured, they also leave it educated. The same 
may be said of the girls; with this difference, that, in 
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addition to the literary and religious inati-iiction wbich 
they receive, tliey are also taiigiit useful work of vaii- 
0U8 kinds. At the time I visited the institution, I saw 
aboat thirty girls, whose ages varied from three to 
fourteen years, receiving instruction in catechism from 
one of the Sisters of Charity, to whose management 
they are happily entrusted. Some of the children had 
been sent in from the country, for the advantage of the 
better treatment which the hospital afforded, and, 
being the offspring of poor parents, living in remote 
and sequestei-ed districts, were generally ignoi-ant at 
the time of their admission ; but, tlianks to the care 
taken of them by tlieir excellent teachers, they were 
then progre^ing in intelligence as in health. Old and 
young hear Mass every morning, and attend the rosary 
and other devotions during the day. The two estab- 
lishments—male and female — presented a pleasing ap- 
pearance of neatness and cleanliness, valuable as a 
remedial adjunct, but perhaps still more valuable in its 
influence on the tastes and habits of its youthful in- 
mates. I was shown the separate bath-rooms for tlie 
children of both sexes. In the boye' department there 
were six baths of white marble, over one of whicli was 
carved the ominous word ^'- Leproiia f but as there 
had been no case of that frightful malady in tJie liospi- 
tal for two years before, that bath enjoyed a state of 
fortunate exemption from nee. 
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San Glacomo, 

The most lieautiful of the Koman hfffipitala, though 
not tlie largest in its accommodation, or tlie vastest in 
its extent, is that of San Giacomo, in Angusta. It is 
likewise one of the noblest monuments of the munifi- 
cence and humanity of Pius IX. OnginaUy founded 
in 1339, by the executors of Cardinal Pietro Colonna, 
in compliance with his testamentary wishes, it was im- 
proved and enlarged in the pr^ent century by Pius 
VII. and Leo SU. It was instituted for the poor who 
were afflicted with ulcere, or other loathsome diseases 
that rendered them objecte of aversion ; and in 1515 
Leo X. specially destined it for the treatment of lep- 
rosy and syphilitic diseases. But the whole building 
was splendidly restored by Pius IX. — in fact, was re- 
erected. Completed in August, 1856, it was in full, 
operation when I visited it in the following November; 
and, from the perfection of all its arrangements, as 
well as from the care taken to provide for tlie cni-e 
and comfort of the patients, it may be termed a model 
hospital. 

Tlie length of the great hall is 340 feet ; and, as I 
entered it at an hour when the day was drawing to a 
close, it seemtid to me something wotideiful in its ex- 
tent. But viewed at any time, or under any circum- 
stances, it would be impossible to behold a moi'C impos- 
ing, or a nobler hall. Its width as well as its loftiness 
are in proportion to its length ; so that there may at 
anv time be two rows of beds at each side, and still an 
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ample space preserved between the outer rows, ^n the 
centre there is laid down, for the entire length of 340 
feet, a pavement of pure white marble, fully six feet in 
■width, and of fine quality. A hght gallery divides 
tlie height of t]ie walls on each side ; its object being 
to affoi-d greater facility in the management of the 
windows. This hospital had been opened with 108 
beds, but it then contained 130, and at any moment 
might be made to accommodate 200. In case of an 
emei'gency, the lower hall, over which the one I de- 
scribe has been erected, could be at once restored to 
usefulness ; whereas now it is abandoned for the new 
and beautiful building. There is a large staff of expe- 
rienced physicians and surgeons, besides twelve or four- 
teen attendants, also professional men, but some of them 
with a reputation yet to achieve. Tlu'ee visits daily 
ai'e regularly paid to all tSie patients in tlie hospital— 
the first in the moi'uing, the second at noon, and the 
third in the afternoon. As the surgeons went their 
rounds on the occasion of my visit, many a wound or 
ulcer was bared, and many a moan was uttered, as the 
attendant dressed it under the direction of the head 
eurgeon, or lie himself, rapidly and with practised hand, 
used the knife, or applied the caustic. This institution 
is called tlie Hospital of Incurables ; but while, unhap- 
pily, a large proportion of its inmates may come within 
that miserable category, tJie teiTo incurable would not 
apply to otiiera, the former niles of admission having 
been relaxed, for pui-poses of greater utility. Its spir- 
itual care is entnisted to the Brothers of St. Jolui of 
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God, who are likewise assisted by members of other 
religious orders. 

A short time previous to my visit, the Pope had 
carefully gone through tliis hospital, and personally 
examined into all its details. He went to the bed-side 
of the patients, inquired into their condition and the 
nature of their malady, and blessed, consoled, or ad- 
monished them. I was shown a most intereating-looli- 
ing boy, who was at the moment engaged in reading 
bis prayer-book, by the light of a bimp ; and as the 
light fell upon his youthful features, wasted by sickness, 
and spiritualized by an expression of intense piety, a 
painter might have borrowed from bis countenance and 
attitude an idea of angelic purity and sanctity. He 
was suffering from an aggravated spine disease, and no 
hope was entertained of his recovery. The compassion 
of the Pope had been greatly excited by the sweet and 
gentle resignation with which the little fellow bore his 
Bufferings; and tears of tender pity fell from the eyes 
of the Holy Father upon the pale cheek of ttic child, as 
he kissed him and pressed him in his paternal arms, 
after he bad confessed and absolved him. Tliere 
seemed, as it were, a radiance of holiness around the 
sweet head of that dying boy. 

In another part of the building, there is a depai-l/ 
ment for women, but, though of nearly equal accom- 
modation, not at all similar in its construction and 
arrangement. And here, as in the hospital whioli I 
have described, surgical cases are relieved irrespective 
of tlie age, cotmtry, or rebgion of the patient. Several 
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charitable congregations of both eexea minister te the 
religious wants of the Buffering. This hospital was a 
favourite resort of St. Philip Neri, And very fre- 
quently, at the present day, many of the unhappy 
females who are driven, by tlieir vicious lives, to seek 
relief within its walls, owe their thorougli reclamation 
to the exertions of pious ladies — many of them of the 
noblest families of Eome— who constantly attend it. 

Besidea this hospital for women, there is the impor- 
tant one of 

Sajs'tissqio Salvatohe. 

Tins gi-eat hospital, which consists of two piles of 
buildings, separated by tlie street leading from the 
Lateral to the Colisenm, was founded in 1216 by Car- 
dinal Giovanni Colonna, and was at firet called after 
St. Andrew, but soon after by its present name, from 
the confraternity to whose care it was committed. This 
confraternity was composed of twelve noble Eomans, 
who had charge of the Chapel called Sancta Sancto- 
rum, near the Lateran Palace. The hospital ia chiefly 
intended for women requiring medical treatment, and 
receives patients of any country, age, j-ank, or religion. 
It has also a male depai-tment, principally for those 
who have suffered from violent accidents; and the 
average number of beds in both is over 500. Great 
care lias been taken of late years in the management 
of this hospital, which is now remai-kable for its clean- 
liness and neatness. Its ordinary or smallest staff con- 
sists of two principal physicians, and one principal 
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eurgeon, with two assistant pliyaieians, and two asaiet- 
ant sni'geons ; besides ite attendants and dressers. The 
regulai- visits are made twice a day ; but professional 
assistance is to be had at any moment of the day or 
night. A religions order called Ontoif&n, from tJie 
red cross borne on its habit, attends to the spiritual 
wants of the patients. 

In 1821 Pius VII. transferred to this hospital a com- 
mimity of Sisters of Charity who had dedicated them- 
selves to visiting the sick in another district. Leo XII. 
and Gregory XVI. were both conscious of the value 
of this noble order, and conceded important privileges 
to it. Tlie vows (those of poverty, chastity, obedience, 
and hospitality), last only for a year, and are renewed 
at the end of that time; but when tlie Sisters attain 
the age of forty, they can make the vows perpetual. 

The cost of a patient in this hospital averages a shil- 
ling a day of our money. 

Saktisstma Thisfia di Pellegrini. 

This hospital was founded by St. Philip Xeri in 
1550. It is destined for the relief of pilgrims, and is 
used for convalescents from the other gi-eat institutions. 
It contains about 500 beds, and affords relief to more 
than 11,000 persons in the year. Tbe institution of the 
Jubilee, which has been the great source of pilgrimage 
to Rome, originated, in the year 1300, with Boniface 
Vni., and serves to bind Catholics of aU nations by 
the closest ties to the See of Borne. At first, it was to 
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have taken place eveiy liiujtlred years; but Clement 
YI., whose seat of government was at Avignon, short- 
ened tlje period, and ordained its celebration in the 
year 1350 ; and it was further shortened to a quarter 
of a century m 1475, by Paul II. St. Philip Nei-i, in 
1550, founded the Confraternity of the Holy Trinity, 
to succour and relieve pilgiims, and also to receive 
convalescents from the other liospitals. Paul IV. 
granted the coufrateraity a convenient building for an 
hospital, and Clement XIL added refectories in which 
about 1000 persons can receive their meals at the same 
time. In Jubilee years Uie number of pilgrims is im- 
mense ; and even in ordinary yeai-s, especially at Easter, 
it is considerable. To be received, they nmst have 
come from a distance of at least sixty miles, and have 
brought with them certificates from their bishop and 
parish priest to the effect tliat their journey was for 
visiting tlie Holy Places. Italians are entertained for 
one day, Ultramontanes two, Portuguese live, and so 
on. In the Jubilee of 1825 the number of pilgrims 
who received hospitality was 263,592: and the ex- 
penses of that year, under this head, amounted to 
64,644 scudi. 

Passing over a number of smaller hospitals, and all 
those which may be described as private, I come to the 
most important, if not the moat interesting, of all. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Gieat Hijspilal of Sanki Spirito,— Its Extent and Importance.— Ita 
Foundling Hospilal.— Foundlings not neoeasarily illegitimate.— Itea- 
BODS why legitimate Cliildven are sent iu. 

Santo Spibito, 
To go tlirough tliis magnificent iiospital, which is not 
only the greatest but the most aQcient of the existing 
Eoinan hospitals, was the work of several hours. It is 
Bai-i that it owes its orgin to the patnotic charity of a 
Saxon King, who, having abdicated his throne and be- 
come a convert, took up his abode in Rome in 728, 
and there founded an hospital for the relief of his 
countrymen. It was restored by Innocent III., who 
confided it to the Brothers of the order of S. Spirito, 
from which it derived its name. To enlarge and en- 
rich it, was the grateful task of many successive Popes. 
Benedict XIV., in 1751, added a museum and ana- 
tomical theatre : Pius VI. endowed the museum liber- 
ally with the choicest specimens ; and Pius VII. added 
dissecting rooms, baths, and many other requisites. 
The present Pope has made this noble institution the 
object of his special solicitude, and effected the most 
important reforms in its management and administrar 
tion. Amongst the most valuable of the reforms 
effected by Pius IX., was the appointment of twenty 
Capuchin Priests to its spiritual assistance. To render 
their connection with the hospital complete, he had a 
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hoiwe built for them witliin the enclosure ; so that at 
all hours, of the night as well as of the daj, some 
meinbers of the body might be in the wards, and in 
attendance on the sick. A community of Sisters of 
Charity also aid in the pious work, as well as manage 
the working details of the vast institution — which, be- 
sides the hospital for the sick, also contains an hospital 
for the reception of deserted children, and a conserva- 
torio for cliildreu of the same class, who, after being 
nui-sed outside, are restored to its care. Tlie magni- 
tude of the hospital, properly so called, may be best 
understood when I state that there were 780 patients 
in its extensive wards on the day tliat I passed through 
them ; that there is accommodation for twice that 
number ; and that in case of an emergency — snch as 
might arise from the sudden outbreak of disease — it 
could be made to receive 2000 patients I I took the 
number then in the hospital from the register, which 
was courteously exhibited to me by the Sister in whose 
charge it was, and by whom it was kept in a manner 
to excite admiration even in a London banker. Two 
of the Sisters were at the same desk ; and both kept 
an account of every article given out of the store- 
rooms, or supplied from the kitchen — itself a curiosity 
— and, in fact, of every detail connected with the daily 
management of the vast establishment. In another 
part of the building, the Prelate in charge has his 
apartments, and to him the oificers in charge commu- 
nicate all necessary particulars, as well as receive 
orders and instructions at his hands. My application, 
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to be permitted to go tlu-ougli tlie different depart- 
ments, found him in the midst of his affairs, giving 
audiences and dispatching busiuees— business involv- 
ing the welfare of not leas than 2000 human beings. 
No sooner was tlie request made than it was gi-anted, 
and orders were at once given that eveiy part of the 
immense establishment should be tlirown open to my in- 
spection—a permission of which I fnliy availed myself. 
The halls in this hospital are of enormous size, and 
afford space to two rows of he<k on each side, leaving 
from fifteen to eighteen feet in the centre. Here, as in 
other hospitals wliich I -had seen, the beds were clean 
and comfortable ; and such was the effect of good ven- 
tilation, that I failed to pei-ceive the least unpleasant- 
ness of odour, such as is a matter of common occur- 
rence even in hospitals of great pretension. Tiie same 
remark I can safely make of the other Roman hospi- 
tals which I visited ; and in a quick perception of 
offence to the sense of smell, I am too painfully acute 
for my own comfort. I did not consider the mortality 
by any means in excess, but rather the contrary ; for 
in an hospital of 800 patients, many of whom, both 
medical and surgical, bad been received in a bad state, 
tlie deaths for the last three days were but eleven— 
that is, four on the firet day, four on the second, and 
three on the day of my visit. The medical and sur- 
gical staff is fully in proportion to its reijuirements, 
care being specially taken that professional aid may 
be had at a moment's notice, during every hour of 
tbe fonr-and-twenty. It would be quite unnecessary to 
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represent in detail the several features of this hospital ; 
and it will therefore be sufficient to say, that tliey are 
adapted to the great ends proposed— tlie conil'ort, the 
consolation, and the cure of tlie patient. 

I must not, howevei-, omit referring to its really iine 
museum, abounding witli the most beautiful prepara- 
tions, natural as well as in wax, of ail parts of the 
human frame, and exemplifying the effects of various 
kinds of disease on its principal organs. I was parti- 
cularly struck with some prepai-ations which displayed 
in the most startling manner the virulence of what I 
may nnprofessionally term the poison of cholera. Two 
or three of the great organs of the human body were, 
in one place, represented in their normal or health- 
ful condition ; and similai- organs, which, having dis- 
charged their separate functions reguiai-ly and health- 
fully before they were blasted by this fell disease, were 
eliown dried, like leather, and shrivelled up to a tenth 
of their original size. But a further and still more 
striking illustration of tiie terrific power of the dis- 
ease was exhibited in the skull and great bones of a 
patient who had fallen a victim to it in 1353 — ^which 
wei-e as blue as if tliey had been pui-posely dyed of 
that colour. Tlie poison liad not only, withered up car- 
tilage and muscle, but had penetrated to the very bone. 
Curiously eiiongh, tliese preparations, us well as the 
other interesting objects tliat enriched the museuin, 
were pointed out to me by one who had covered him- 
self with distinction, by the skill, humanity, and un- 
tiring zeal which he displayed in his treatment of 
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cholera patients in the year to which I refer. At 
that time Dr. Ceccarelli was a young man in his pro- 
fession ; but Biic]i was liis skilful treatment of the dis- 
ease, that he effected many cures which at the moment 
appeared wonderful. At length, he himself yielded to 
its force, and the effects of almost matchless exertion ; 
but to the bedside of the now iriustrious patient rushed 
numbers of his brethren, to watch over a Ufe emin- 
ently precious to humanity and science ; and ere long 
the Holy Father had the satisfaction of rewarding, 
with his own hand, merit and worth to which he was 
keenly and gratefully sensible. The particular pre- 
parations of \vhich I have spoken bore upon them 
the name "Ceccarelli;" but it was not until I had 
parted from my courteous guide, tliat I lea.rned bj 
whom I had been accompanied. 

In anoUier part of tlie building is a gi-eat miliary 
hospital, the hall or corridor of which seemed of cnfir- 
rnouB magnitude. It was much occupied, but entirely 
by Italian soldiers. 

I was most anxious to judge for myself of the condi- 
tion of the Foundling Hc«pital, which, as I have stated, 
forms an important branch of this vast institution , for 
I liad heard different opinions as to its management. 
A kindly, cheerful-looking Sister was directed to act as 
our guide ; and she at once led the way, througli many 
courts and corridors, to that part of the 'building. 

The average number of children received dui'iiig the 
year is about 900 ; but of tliese, not more than 600, or 
two-thirds, are illegitimate — the remaining 300 are the 
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offspring of poor and needy, perhaps in some iiiBtanccs, 
of iioartiess pacents, who, from various causes and mo- 
tives, adopt this ready mode of providing for tliem, or 
getting rid of them. 

If it happen, as it very often does with people in the 
humblest condition of life, tliat their family exceeds 
their means of euppoi-ting them, one of tiie children is 
committed to the wheel of the Foundling Hospital of 
Santo S^wito — it might be, with some mark on its drt^s, 
by which it could be registered in the hospital, and its 
identity afterwards proved ; in case, for iustance, of its 
being claimed by the parents, which is by no means of 
uncommon occun-ence. Another frequent cause of hav- 
ing recourse to this institution, for the maintenance of 
legitimate o:&pring, is, either the delicacy of the moth- 
er, or the delicacy of the child. The mother has no 
nourishment to give the infant, and she is too poor to 
provide a nurse for it ; therefore she sends it, or bears 
it, to an asylum where that aliment, which nature has 
refused to her, will be provided for it. Or it is a rick- 
ety, miserable little tiling from its birth, stunted, mal- 
formed, or so delicate that, in the rude hut of its parents, 
it has no chance of ever doing well ; t!ien, too, in its 
case, the wheel of the hospital is a safe resource, and 
with parents of hard hearts takes the place of many an 
evil suggestion, such as is too often pr^ent in the homes 
and the breasts of the destitute. FreqiicTitly, the parent 
is known io argue tliat the infirm or malformed child, 
who is thus got rid of, has the b^t chance of recovery, 
and certainly of being provided for, where eminent 
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medical attendance is always to be had, and where the 
greatest care is taken of the training and future inter- 
ests of the foundling. It may be said, that this facility 
of getting rid of legitimate offspring leads to a disregard 
for the manifest obligations of a parent's duty ; but to 
this fair objection I can only offer a preponderating ad- 
vantage, — that it does away with that awful proneness 
to infanticide which distinguishes otier countries, but 
pre-eminently England. In England, a mother — a 
mother by lawful wedlock, too— is starving, or her 
poverty haa assumed a degree which renders her despe- 
rate ; and she makes away with her children secretly, 
or slays them more openly, and consummates her fran- 
tic guilt by destroying her own life. No cases of this 
nature occur in the Papal States; not because intense 
poverty is not experienced there by classes as well as 
individuals, but that the State has afforded a means of 
provision which leaves no room for fierce suggestion 
and ten-ible temptation. It may also happen that a 
man's wife dies in giving birth to a cliild, or from some 
other cause ; and that the poor bewildered father, not 
knowing what to do with the helpless Uttle creature, 
consigns it to the shelter of the Foundling Hospital, 
, which, he well knows, is under the protection of the 
State, and managed by a body of religious women whose 
lives are devoted to its duties. These ai'e some of the 
causes wliich induce the parents of legitimate offspring 
to adopt tills mode of providing for them. As to the 
causes which influence the parents of illegitimate off- 
spring to rid themselves of the living evidences of 
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their shame, they ai-e too obvious to be particularized. 
The Quraber of 900 may seem very great, as repre- 
senting the annual average received ; bnt it Bhould be 
stated that the hospital of Santo Spirito affords an asy- 
lum not only to the foundlings of Eome, but to those 
of the provinces of Sabina, Froainone, Velletri, and tlie 
Comarea, and also districts on the borders of the king- 
dom of Naples. 

Not more than fifty of the children recently sent in 
were in the house when I went through it ; the remain- 
der had been sent off to the country, for the benefit of 
better nursing, and a more healthful atmosphere, than 
the city could furnish. Several of the wretched little 
beings were known to be the children of wedlock, from 
certain precautions taken by those who had sent them 
in ; and, from the state in which I saw but too many of 
them, I could well understand the pressure under which 
their pai-ents had acted. Some of them were evidently 
suffering from transmitted disease ; others were shrouded 
from the light, their sight being grievously affected ; 
more were evidently passing away to a happier world, 
and lay still and cold in the cot, or feebly moaned in 
tlae arms of a nurse; while not a few were exhibited 
with pride by their nurses, and crowed and liawied 
as merrily and lustily as if they had been born heirs to 
pi-inces, and were cradled in royal luxury. One special 
"larrMm" was really a noble fellow, and, were it not 
tliat he was swathed and strapped and bandaged, so 
that he resembled a juvenile mummy, he might have 
fairly rivalled any authentic feat of the Infant Hercules. 
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I had heard a great deal of the mortality of this in- 
etitiitioi], and was quite prepared to have euch state- 
menta confirmed ; but, taking all circumstances into 
consideration, especially the condition in which t!ie 
" childi-en are eent in, the actual percentage of deaths 
was far less than I iiad been led to anticipate, and, 
in fact, had been informed it was. I made particular 
inquiry on this head, and was informed, on the best 
possible authority, that, of late years — during which 
much has been done by the present Pope for the 
better management and administration of the hospital 
— the mortality did not exceed ten per cent. Had it 
been much more, it could not have been a matter of 
reasonable surprise. For only imagine a poor little 
being brought, in a basket, a distance of sixty miles 
or more, under the rays of a burning sun, or in the 
depth of winter, perhaps in the midst of rain and 
snow; and then judge in what condition it must be 
ere it reaches the wheel of the hospital! 

The nuraes are kept with great care, and never leave 
their young cliarge. Tliey are well fed, and well paid, 
and every inducement is held out to them to dischai'ge 
their duty honestly and faithfully. Tlie constant pres- 
ence of one of the Sisters is a guarantee for as much 
care and attention as can be expected from such a 
class to such a class — from the mercenary hireling to 
the miserable foundling, the oifspring of shame, o:-, at 
best, the child of poverty. I should not I'eport truly, 
however, if I did not state, as tlie result of my visit, 
and a by no means careless inspection, that the nui-se- 
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ri^ were in good order, that the cots of tlio children 
were clean, and that all the otber recLuiaitES for such 
an estahlishment were ample and comfortable. The 
beds of the nui-ses were also jieatly made up ; and the 
women themselves looked to be healthy, and compe- 
tent for their task. Still I would defy any-one, who 
had not a heart of iron, to pass unmoved through the 
rows of cots, in which many a pale and sickly little 
face nnconsciously appealed to his compassion, and 
from which there came low, feeble moans, that were 
but too eloquent of pain. For my part, I felt more 
acutely when passing through those dormitories, occu- 
pied hy their miserable little tenants, than I did when 
witnessing the grown man shudder as the surgeon's 
knife touched his shrinking flesh, or as the sharp 
shriek of agony gave evidence of tortni-e too great 
for human nature to endure in silence. 

Some particulars with respect to the reception and 
cai-e of the foundlings may be added. But, firet, as to 
the origin of the system. 

Tlie protection of exposed or abandoned children, 
whetlier tlie offspring of lawful wedlock or the j'ruit 
of illicit connection, has occupied the attention of the 
Church from its earliest ages, and was made the sub- 
ject of discussion in vai-ious councils so far back as tiic 
fourth centmy. In this aspect, as in many others, 
Christianity offered a striking conti'ast to Paganism ; 
the one so full of tenderness and compassion, the other 
selfish, stern, and remorseless. Constantine, the iirst 
Christian Emperor, evidently witli a view of prevent- 
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ing the system of cbild-miu-der, whicli was common at 
tlie time, and wliicb had long existed in more polished 
Greece, made known his desire to assist those who, 
from their poverty, or other cause, could not support 
their children. The first regular asylum for exposed 
infants was established in Milan, in the year 795, in 
the house of an archhishop, who left his wealth for 
its support, with the direction that the children should 
he maintained till the age of seven, and then taught 
a trade. Innocent HI., in the twelfth century, col- 
lected all abandoned children, either legitimate or of 
poor or unnatural parents, in the place where he 
opened an hospital for the sick, A similar institu- 
tion was established in Paris, in 1638, by tliat Prince 
of Humanity, St. Tincent de Paul ; and in the follow- 
ing centuiy London followed the mercifiil example. 

Particular care is taken in noting down every thing 
connected with the reception of the child. Of course, 
the day of the year and month are noted, as well as 
the very hour ; and, if the person bringing the child 
have no difficulty in telhng thera, also the name and 
origin. The official in charge makes a slight incision, 
in the shape of the cross of Santo Spirito, on the right 
foot, and inti'oduces into it a dark dye, in order to ren- 
der the mark indelible. The child is then carried to 
the nursery, where it is taken charge of by the Supe- 
rior, who examines the clothes, to ascertain if there be 
any mark, writing, coin, medal, or ribbon : and if 
there be any such, she makes a note of it, which she 
fastens to the clothes. In fine, every particular by 
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wliieh the identity of tlie child can be described, is 
carefully put aside and regiBterod. If there be no cer- 
tificate of baptism, fJie little one is carried to the 
church, and tliere baptized conditionally. The nui-eer- 
ies consist of three rooms, capable of containing fifty 
beds for the nurses ; and each bed lias two cradles near 
It. Two of tbe rooms are for tbe healthy children, and 
one for the sick. 

The children are not long retained in the hospital, 
the rule being to send them to the country as quickly 
as possible. In fact, on certain days nureea apply for 
the children, bringing testimonies from the Parish 
Priest and Deputy, as to age, healtli, and capability, 
and also as to the birth and death of their own chil- 
dren ; in order that tliey should not ask for their own 
offspring, and support them at tbe expense of the insti- 
tution. The nurse receives a present of clothes, marked 
with tbe cross of S. Spirito, and is paid at the rate of 
one scudo a month for fourteen months. Then com- 
mences the nursing ajxme, which lasts till twelve yeai-a 
for boys, and ten for girls. Por tlie first six months of 
the diy-nni-sing, the pay is sixty bajocchi a month, and 
after that forty bajocchi till the end. Morichini, from 
whom I take these particulars, states that it is remarked 
in Eome that nurses entertain a greater affection for 
boys; which is principally accounted for because of 
tbe advantage to be gained from the boy when he 
gi-ows up, in case of the family adopting him. It even 
frequently happens that the foundling is tbe most 
clierisbed member of the poor family into which ho is 
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received. The boys, when they return from their nur- 
Bes, are sent to the orphanage of the City of Viterbo, 
called S. Maria della Providenza, where, for a certain 
monthly pension, they are maintained, clothed, educa- 
ted, and instructed in some trade or art, until the age of 
twenty-one, when they are dismissed with a preseflt of 
ten scudi. K the boy be taten by any person, he must 
be educated and trained in the same manner, and until 
the same age, when, having received the allotted sum, 
he may remain in the family, or go where he pleases. 

The girl who ia kept by a family must be maintained 
decently till she is marned, or enters a convent ; and 
in ease of her marriage, which ia her usual destiny, she 
receives a certain sum of twenty ecudi ; but as there 
are various dowries established for illegitimate girls, 
she may receive even one hundred scudi — a small for- 
tune in Italy. The girls are restored to the institution 
after being nm-sed, and form a great establishment, 
amounting to somewhat about 600 in number. Their 
dowry, on leaving the conservatorio for the home of a 
husband, is one hundred scudi. 

The manufacture of wool and hemp was introduced 
at a very early period into this institdtion ; and since 
then all kinds of feminine work, including sewing, em- 
broidery, lace, &c. 

K my visit to the infant dormitories occasioned a 
feeling of sadness, a walk through the department for 
the grown female foundlings replaced it by one of real 
satisfaction. The entire establishment was a model of 
neatness and good order, and its numerous inmates 
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seemed to be cheerful and happy. In one large and 
airy room, a number of girls were proaecntiug their 
daily studies; in another, they were employed at work 
of different kinds ; and in a third, they were receiving 
religious instruction from one of the nnns, between 
whom and their pupils the ati-ongest affection subsists. 
Carefully watched over, well instructed, usefully trained, 
and provided with a suitable dowry on their quitting 
the asylum, it cannot be said but that the hand of char- 
ity has done what it could to compensate the foundling 
for the want of a parent's love, if not to efface the igno- 
miny of an origin of shame. Formed and trained by 
such holy and geutle teachere, and brought up in the 
practice of every virtue, it certainly is not the fault of 
the institution, or of its system of management, should 
the foundling of Santo Spirito, in her man-ied life, not 
be a good wife and a good mother— the virtuous com- 
panion of her husband, and the watchful guardian of 
her children, 

IIoBPiTAi, OF San Eocco. 

In connection with the Foundling Hospital, which 
has been alluded to at such length, may be noticed tlie 
remarkable hcrapital of San Eocco. 

It was oi-iginaUy established in the year 1500, with 
60 beds, partly for medical and partjy for surgical 
cases ; but, in the year 1770, Clement XIV. devoted it 
exclusively to its present purpose— a lying-in hospital, 
m which female frailty is hidden from the scora of the 
world, and by which the honour of families is f 
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It has one great hall, and several chambers, one of 
which is for births. The average number of beds is 
about 20, but these may be increased if necessary. 
Each bed has ita cnrtains and a screen, by which it is 
effectually separated from the other beds, and, of 
course, from theu- occupante. Those who present 
themselves for admission are received without any 
question being made ; and should they wish to cover 
their faces with a veil, so as to preclude the possibility 
of recognition, this measure of precaution is permitted 
tliem. In the register of the hospital the patient is 
alone distinguished by a number. To insure the se- 
crecy so desirable in an institution of the kind, uo one 
is allowed to enter its walls save the physicians, mid- 
wives, nurses, and attendants. When recovered, the 
patient can leave the hospital without any apprehen- 
sion of danger, as the door does not open on a public 
road, but near an unfrequented way. Those who dare 
not admit theii' condition, without ruin to their chai'ac- 
ter, are received a considerable time before the period 
of delivery ; and, if not poor, they pay a small pension, 
■which is increased if they desire better accommodation. 
The children are sent to Santo Spirito; but those 
mothere who desire to reclaim their offspring at a 
future time, put some distinguishing mark upon them, 
by which they could be afterwards recognized. Mori- 
chini, who wrote in 1841, states that the average num- 
ber of annual admissions, from 1831 to 1840, was 165. 
Generally, the applicants are received from seven to 
eight days before the time of delivery, and ai-e kept 
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until as long after as may be necessary ; but some have 
been known to have remained but a few hours I The 
average time, however, is from four to five daya iu all. 
This, like the other chai-itable mstitutions of Eome, is 
partiy snpported by its own revenues, and partly by 
liie State. I was infoi-med that, in nearly aU respects, 
its condition at present is similar to what it was ten or 
twenty yeai-s since. 

I know it will be said, by people who look at only 
one side of the question, that such institutions as those 
last described necessarily lead to immorality, inasmuch 
as they afford a ready asylum to shame, and a conve- 
nient oblivion of its consequences. Ko doubt, there 
would be much force in this objection,.if it could be 
viewed by itseU' only. But, on the other hand, is there 
not a road thus left open to moral and social redemp- 
tion, whicli is closed against the frail one in other 
countries? — and are not greater and more terrible evils 
obviated, not by the toleration, but by the prudent re- 
cognition, of the one evil ? The State, by its support 
of S. Spirito or S. Eocco, does not proclaim its tolera- 
tion of immorahty, and its consequences ; but it wisely 
admits their existence, and the utter impossibility of 
their total prevention ; and it meets them in a manner 
equally consistent with wisdom and humanity. If, in- 
deed, the Stat« did no more than merely establish a 
foundling hospital, or a secret ]ying-in hospital, the 
soundness of its policy might be questioned. But it 
does more — it openly discourages and denounces vice — 
it banishes it f]-om the streets and Iiighways — it preaches 
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against it — it educates against it — it takes numbeiiess 
precautions against it. Still, in spite of every effort which 
religion can inspire, or human wisdom adopt, it is impos- 
sible to guard against the commission of certain offences ; 
and, acting on this admitted fact, it is even commonly 
prudent to render them as little hurtful to society genei-- 
ally as possible. The great object of human laws should 
be rather the reformation than the punishment of the 
offender ; and, applying this principle to the particular 
evil with which we now deal, let us ask, whether is the 
open acknowledgment of unchastity more calculated to 
deprave the woman who makes it, or the hiding of her 
shame, through such means as these institutions offer to 
her in her hour of misery ? la it nothing that the hon- 
our of a family, hitherto without stain, should be saved? 
— is it nothing that the unhappy woman, offentimes the 
victim of another's treachery, or of her own unsuspect- 
ing innocence, should have the means of redeeming her 
character, if not of recovering, by a i'uture of penitence 
and virtue, her self-respect ? Is it nothing that the in- 
nocent offspring should be rescued from the desperation 
of its motlier's frenzy, and the moiher from the dam- 
ning guilt of its murder ? Shame and despair are fear- 
ful prompters to a weak woman, who hears, in her 
anguish, the flery hiss of the world's scorn, and beholds 
its mocking finger pointing her out as a lost one. And 
many a tender and gentle woman, whose soft white 
hand never before inflicted injury on a living thing, 
has, in a moment of mental agony and moral bewilder- 
ment, clutched, with a gmsp of frenzy, the neck of Her 
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infant, and crushed out its little life in the mad hope 
of hiding one ci-ime hy the commiBsion of a greater. 
No, no ; the austere virtue ■which tm-ns away its of- 
fended eyes from the infant dormitoiies of S. Spirito, 
and the closelj-curtained beds of S. Eoeco, is a mere 
prude, wanting alike in wisdom and in charity. 

HoSPITAl FOE LtJHATICS. 

Adjoining the great hospital of San. Spirito, is situ- 
ate an extensive hospital, or asylum, for lunatics, di- 
vided into two branches, one for male and the other 
for female patients. It is subject to the authority of 
the prelate in charge of San. Spirito, but it enjoys a 
separate administration. To Father Lanez, the second 
General of the Jesuits, it principally owes its origin, 
in 1548 ; and amongst those holy men who assisted in 
the good work, was the illustrious Boromeo, upon 
whom every institution of a charitable nature pos- 
sessed an irr^istible claim. At an eai-ly period it was 
placed und"" ''..t; charge of a religions confratei-nity, 
witli tlie sanction and approbation of Pius IV. The 
present hospital may be yet improved in the extent of 
its accommodation, or its patients may be fittingly trans- 
ferred to a building which would have tlie advantage 
of a nii-al position, and of extensive grounds. But, so 
far as the treatment of the inmates is concerned, there 
is nothing at present to be desired. For many years 
past, tiie mode of treatment has been that which hu- 
manity suggests, and of wliieh reason approves. Gen- 
tleness and persuasion have long taken the place of 
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tiat tai'baroue coercion, and that cruel system of re- 
straint, which -were at one time universal, more through 
ignorance of the real natm'e of the malady, than from 
any want of compassion for the condition of its un- 
happy victims. In Eome, restraint, which is most 
sparingly applied, is used only in particular- and ex- 
treme caeea, and then only when paroxysms of I'urjl 
are apprehended, which might be dangerous to the pa- 
tient as well as to others ; and then, instead of irons, 
and chains, and handcuffs, a strap or a waistcoat is 
alone employed. The beds are of a good descnption, 
their covering being specially attended to ia the colder 
months of the year. The dress of the patients is in 
every way sufScient, and their diet is generous in its 
quality and its quantity. They are carefully visited 
every day by tlie medical staff of the hospital, which 
consists of men of the Iiighest reputation for their skill 
in the treatment of the disease. Eeligion is also em- 
ployed with great success, as a means of tranquilizing 
the mind, and assisting the progress of the cure. The 
patients attend mass daily, and join in other religions 
exercises; and during lucid intervals, they are in- 
structed in spiritual mattere by a number of clergymen, 
who constantly visit the institution. To a community 
of Sisters of Charity is intrusted tlie management of 
■the hospital ; and these nuns attend both depai-tments 
— that for men, as well as that for women. Morichini 
states that the institution was visited in 1835 by the 
late celebrated Dr. Esquirol, who had applied all his 
life to the study of the disease, and the best mode of 
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its treatment; and that this distingnished authority 
spoke highly in praise of the system then adopted, and 
of the general>«nanagement of the hospital. 

However, since then there have been considerable 
improvements attempted and carried out : and what- 
ever might be said of the Koman Lunatic Asylum 
some years since, it may now be spoken of in tenns of 
just approval. The present Pope has carried out very 
important reforms in its management, through the aid 
and assistance of the gentleman now at the head of the 
institution. Dr. Gualandi, of Bologna, specially visited 
the hospitals of France and England, some yeai-s since, 
with, the view of incLuiring into their management, and 
studying such improvements in the treatment of the 
disease as modem science bad invented, or experience 
had proved to be those most successful. He returned 
to Rome, after a prolonged tour and careful inspection 
of the principal hospitals of the two great countries 
mentioned ; and, on his arrival, he presented himself 
to the Pope, and laid before the Holy Fatljer his plan 
for the management of the Roman hospital. This plan 
was at once adopted by the Pope, who placed its author 
at the head of the institution, with full authority to 
carry it into immediate operation. Dr. Gualandi avail- 
ed himself of the permission thus given to liim, and at 
once effected some very important changes. He dis- 
missed several of the officials, and replaced them by 
pereons of approved humanity and intelligence; and 
in many other ways he earned into execution his own 
designs and the benevolent wishes of Pius IX. 
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It may be mentioned, that througliout the Papal 
States tliere are eoine of the best asylums for insane 
persons which are to be found in Europe. For in- 
stance, that of Perugia is spoken of in tlie highest 
terms by all who visit it : and in Ferrara the treatment 
is the mildest that can be imagined — in fact, there 
appears to be no restraint whatever, save Uiat which 
the gentlest authority imposes. In Bologna, Ancona, 
Faenza, Pesaro, and Macerata, the treatment of luna- 
tics is equally humane and intelligent. At any rate, it 
may be safely said, tliat there is no suggestion which 
may be made to the Pope, having for its object the 
improvement of these institutions, and the amelioration 
of the condition of their inmates, that will not com- 
mand his sympathy and insure his co-operation. 

The Brothei-s of St. John of God, amongst their 
other good works, devote themselves to the care of the 
insane, and are very successful in their management of 
them. 

I have referred only to the Public Hospitals of 
Kome in the foregoing chapter; but, besides tiiose, 
thei'e are several private institutions, also affording a 
large amount of relief. The total accommodation 
which the entire of the Roman hospitals is capable of 
affording, under ordinary circumstances, is not far 
from 5,000 beds. The average number of beds daily 
occupied may be set down at 2,000. But this average 
number either diminishes or increases, according to the 
time of the year, and tlie state of the public health. 
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The Eomflo Prisons— In a State of Transition— Beneficial Change in 
their Jlaaagement — Eeli^oas versus lay OffieiaJs. 

I MUST premise that it is not my intention to attempt 
an elaborate account of the Roman Prisons ; I desire 
rather, by a description of a few of those institutions, 
to exhibit the value of an important change recently 
made in the character of their management, and tlie 
practical and successful efforts of Pius IX. towards 
a steady reform in the system of their government. 
Some of the prisons are old, and not well adapted to 
an improved system of classification, or to the carrying 
on of such works as are regarded as a useful aid to the 
reformation of the prisoner. But the spirit of progress 
is manifested in various ways; for instance, in the 
alteration of an inconveniently constructed building — 
in the enlargement of one found to be too small for 
a judicious separation of certain classes of ofEendera 
— or in the erection of new and really splendid insti- 
tutions, in wliich all the modem improvements are 
adopted, or about to be so. In more than one instance 
I witnessed the alterations actually being carried out ; 
and I visited and went through the different deparfr 
ments of prisons which had been completed but a 
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short time before. In a word, it may be eaid, with the 
most perfect truth, that the prisons of Eome are m 
a staU of fy-amiUon; and that, in a very short time, 
every euch institution will experience the advantage 
of that wise and humane policy which characterizes 
the i-ule of Pins IS. If the stranger who visite Eome 
do not find all its prisons in the same condition in 
which he might wish to see them, he must, in the 
first place, recollect, that the resources at the dispo- 
sal of the state are but email, and that the income of 
the sovereign is less tiian that of a third-rate country 
gentleman in England ; and he must remember, in 
the second place, the , confusion and trouble caused 
by the Revolution of 1848, and ite subsequent events 
—by wliich many useful public uudertakinge were 
entirely suspended, and many valuable reforms ren- 
dered for a time impossible. Indeed,, with such causes 
for discouragement, the wonder is, not that so much 
remains to be done, but tiiat so much has been aecom- 
plished. Besides, it should be borne in mind, that tiie 
most important changes effected in the prisons of the 
United Kingdom are of recent date; and that their 
condition, not very long since, was a cause of scandal 
and reproach to a people calling themselves Christian-.* 
Even at this day, in spite of tiie enormous wealth of 
England, and her unlimited facility of applying public 
money to tiie erection of such mstitutions, tiie prison 
system of England will not for a moment stand compari- 
S(;n with that of Belgium. ]Sfor must it be forgotten 
* See Appendix. 
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that England, as well as other counti-ies, is indebted to 
Kome for the improvement of the separate system — 
which dates so far back as the pontificate of 0em- 
ent XL, fully a century and a half since. And those 
Reformatories, too, which are so recent in tliis country, 
are of old date in Rome; in which city, under various 
denominations, many such now exist, and have existed 
for a considerable period. In many of the scliools and 
orphanages of Rome are to be seen the best possible 
models of the modern " Reformatory ;" for in them the 
youthful vagrant, or incipient criminal, is rescued from 
ignorance, idleness, and vice, and ti'ained to knowl- 
edge, industry, and virtue. 

The impoi-tant change in the Roman prisons, which 
I propose as the principal object of the present notice, 
is the gradual snbstitntion of members of religious 
orders for the (Ordinary staff of jailoi-s, turnkeys, and 
guards — which change also fitly typifies the substitu- 
tion of persuasion for foi'ce. 

In all humane systems, the thorough reformation of 
the criminal ought to be the great object aimed at. 
Punishment, no doubt, is essential, as a means of de- 
terring others from the commission of similar offences, 
as well as arresting the offender in his career of gnilt ; 
but unless the improvement of the prisoner be insisted 
upon as an object of primaiy importance, it were 
better, perhaps, for society that he was got rid of alto- 
gether — for he is restored to it hardened, corrupted, 
and desperate, and thus unfitted for any useful or 
creditable employment. To effect the refoi'ination of 
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the unfortunate cnminal ie certainly the first wish of 
the paternal heart of PiuelX; and, with this object 
in view, he has of late entrusted several of the prisons 
of Home to the sole and unrestricted management of 
religious orders. Jailoi-s and turnkeys, however excel- 
lent many of them personally may be, are not usually 
inspii-ed by very pure or lofty motives in the discharge 
of their functions. To suppose they were, would be to 
expect too much from human nature. So the prisoner 
is docile, and does not give much trouble, they are 
satisfied. Besides, their first duty is to retain in safe 
custody those committed to their charge ; their next is 
to compel a rigid compliance with the prison rules ; 
and, satisfied in these respects, they generally think of 
little else. Tlie mere stipendiary — save in rai'e and 
noble instances — serves mechanically, and from the 
hope of pecuniary reward, or personal advancement ; 
or if he display unusual and remarkable activity and 
zeal, it is mostly from the same impelling motive. But 
the religious serves out of pure charity, and from" the 
love of God. Thus, while the one is a jailor, and 
nothing but a jailor, the other is a friend and a bene- 
factor. The whole and only object of persons devoted 
to a religious life is to serve God, by doing the gi-eat- 
est possible good to tlieir fellow-ereaturea, no matter 
how degraded they may be, no matter into what depths 
of physical misery or moral depravity they may have 
fallen. It does not require much penetration to deter- 
mine which of those two classes of persons is the more 
calculated to inspire the prisoner with confidence, and 
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thus acliieve the rery first step towards real, not mock, 
reformation, 

In the first prison which I visited, I had the opportu- 
nity of understanding the value of the substitution of 
the new system for tlie old. This was a prison for 
women, called 

The TEEaiNi. 
The door was opened by a Lay Sister of the order, 
to which the control of the establishment has been 
entirely confided. The order is that of the Somrs de 
Providence, one of those noble institutions of which 
Catholic Belgium has been so gloriously fruitful. It 
is specially devoted to the care of jails, hospitals, and 
schools ; its mission being to reclaim the erring, to suc- 
cour and console the sick, and to enlighten the ignorant. 
I had the advantage of an introduction to the Eev, 
Mother, whose honest, kindly, and most intelligent 
countenance was a passport to immediate confidence. 
Under her guidance, we — ^for I was accompanied by 
friends, some of whom were deeply interested in the 
object of the visit — were conducted through the build- 
ing. We first passed into a great open space, in which 
the prisoners are allowed to take exercise and recre- 
ation at regulated hours. And if tliose M^ho have 
formed to themselves fearful notions of Italian prisons 
and Italian "dungeons," had only stood within that 
vast enclosure — certainly two English acres in extent — 
and belield it so warm and cheerful as I saw it, over- 
hung by a cloudless sky, and lit up by a bright sun, 
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their preconceived notions would have received some 
what of a shock ; for a place more wrcprison-like I 
never beheld. A few of the prisoners were at that 
moment sauntenng about this open space ; others were 
in the chapel ; more were confined in the infirmary ; 
but the great body of them were assembled in a vast 
apartment, arranged in the manner of an ordinary- 
school, and were engaged in various descriptions of 
female work, and the making and repair of the clothes 
of the inmates, to the fabrication of the most beautiful 
and costly varieties of lace. Three or fonr Sisters su- 
perintended the employment of the prisoners, and com- 
pletely controlled them by their presence. When I 
first visited the prison, no regular unifoi-m had been 
attempted, although it was in immediate eontemplar 
tion, and was to have been adopted in a few days; 
and, therefore, had I been suddenly introduced, with- 
out having previously known the nature of the estab- 
lishment, I should have at once pronounced it to be an 
industrial school for adults, under the superintendence 
of a religious community — so little did there appear of 
any system of punishment, or even of restraint. But, 
here and there, among those silent rows of quiet-look- 
ing women, there were some whcffie hands had once 
been red with blood, and who, in Uieir forced seclu- 
sion from the world, were then expiating the grav^t 
offences against £lie laws ; offences prompted, in most 
instances, by fierce and sudden passion. I was pointed 
out two in particular, who had been guilty of " assas- 
sination ;" and their dark, and sullen featm'es were in 
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terrible harmony with their crime. For three years 
the Sisters have had the management of this instiiu- 
tion, with its average of more than two himdred in- 
mates ; and heyond their own unaided influence, and 
tlie protection of a solitary sentinal, who keeps gnard 
over the gate, there is no means of controlling tliis 
large body of women, who in Ii'eland would certainly, 
and with propriety, be classed as "able-bodied." There 
was some difficulty experienced at fii-st, and not a little 
eerioHS danger either. In fact, there waa a regular re- 
bellion on the occasion of the Nuns undei-taking the 
management, as the prisoners fiercely resisted their 
authority. To snch lengths did the prisoners proceed, 
that one of the Sisters was thrown down by them, and 
another was struck violently on the face. Fortunately 
for the cause of order, and the future peace of the 
prison, the presence of mind displayed by the Sister 
who had been struck, speedily put an end to the 
tumnlt. She quietly said to the excited woman. by 
whose blow her cheek had been reddened— "Yon have 
slapped me on the one cheek ; now siap me on the 
other," at the same time deliberately tumiiig her check 
to her furious assailant. In an instant, there were two 
parties hi the prison, whereas there was but one a 
moment before. The gentleness and courage of tbe 
Sister were iiresistible in their appeal to Ihe Ijett^er 
part of their rude nature, and a majority at once 
ranged themselves on the side of order; and from that 
moment to the present, the authority and influence of 
the Nuns have been complete and undisturbed. 
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At the time of my visit, there -was but one of the 
prisoners in solitary confinement. Her immediate 
offence was that of striking another prisoner. On om' 
expressing a wish to see the cell and its inmate, it was 
cheerfully complied with. The bolt of the exterior 
door was withdrawn, though not. without some diffi- 
enltj, by the small hand of the Sister who accom- 
panied the Superior; and, as we entered the cell, 
which was well lighted, we saw a young woman sit- 
ting on a low bed, working, with a cushion and 
bobbins, at a fine description of lace. She at once 
respectfully stood up, and smiled brightly at the Eev- 
erend Mother, who addressed some words of remon- 
strance to her in a frank and kindly manner. Her 
features were regular and her eyes peculiarly bright, 
imparting to the face the appearance of one liable 
to strong and violent excitement. One of the party 
interceded for her with the Supejior; and upon his 
intercession having been favourably received, his hand 
was eagerly and respectfully seized by the liberated 
captive, and kissed after the fashion so common in 
Italy when acknowledging an obligation. In answer 
to an inquiry as to the natuj'e of her offence, we were 
informed that she had assassinated some pei-son in 
a moment of terrible excitement. But I aftorwai-ds 
learned that she was a married woman, and that, 
having discovered, under peculiar and aggravating cir- 
curustiinces, that her husband was unfaithful, slie snd- 
denly caught up a knife that lay within her reach, and 
stabbed his paramour to the heart. We did not per- 
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haps expect sach a revelation ; but the impulBiye 
maimer and easily-Iighted-up countenance of the wo- 
man made one readily comprehend with, what rapidity 
the mind might have prompted and the hand executed 
even a deed of blood. Indeed she afterwards fiianbed 
the Superior for having placed her in solitary confine- 
ment, and thus afforded her time for reflection; for 
Buch was the frenzy roused in her by her quarrel with 
the fellow-prisoner whom she struck, that she said she 
could no longer control her passions, and that, had 
she not been forced away, she would certainly havo 
done her a mortal injury. 

We ■were shown through the various dormitories, 
which were of immense size, lofty, airy, and well- 
lighted. In one room, which was over 40 feet sijuai'e, 
there were but 18 beds, neatly arranged, and cleanly 
in their appearance, as well as comfortable in their 
materials ; and in another, which was 60 feet in length 
by 40 in width, there were not more than 25 beds. 
The infirmary, chapel, and refectory, were lai-ge in 
proportion, and kept in a condition of perfect cleanli- 
ness,— -the necessaiy result of such superintendence, 
and such control as the wisdom and humanity of His 
Holiness had provided for this important institution. 

When it was first handed over to the Nuns, a few of 
the prisoners were in a state of great ignorance, some 
of tliem being unable to read. But since then their 
proficiency in reading and writing, as well as in useful 
and ornamenfal needlework, has been most remark- 
able ; and their conduct has also been almost uniform- 
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ly good. Tlie Superioi- stated that nothing could be 
more edifying than the piety of their demeanour when 
g at the death-bed of a fellow prisoner, or their 
i in sharing in the religious cereraoniea ap- 
pointed for that solemn moment. In fact, a dozen 
feeble women, acting under a sense of rehgious obli- 
gation, and animated by tender compassion for human 
misery in its most painful form, have succeeded in 
acquiring the most salntary control over more than 
200 of their ruder fellow-creatures, not a few of whom 
are expiating offences of great enormity, and who per- 
haps at one time recognized no law but that of their 
fierce and untutored natures. It is unnecessary to say 
that religion is the potent agent by which gentleness 
and docility are insured, and amendment is being 
steadily accomplished. 

The influence of the Nuns was submitted to a severe 
test in carrying out, on a subsequent day, the chango 
of dress which had been in contemplation at the time 
of my first visit. Then, as I have stated, their dress 
might have led a stranger to suppose that the institu- 
tion was a school, or a factoiy, rather than a prison ; 
and not only were many of the prisoners possessed of 
clothes, but also of various other articles. Indeed I 
had particularly remarked the number of boxes or 
trunks in some of the dormitories. The time being 
come for the meditated change, it was announced that 
from a certain day — then named — the prisoners should 
cease to wear their ordinary clothes, and were to as- 
sume a regular costume instead; and that they should 
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Hliewise eiiiTender every thing which they posecesed. 
To prepare for the new state of thingSj the Snoday — 
the day previous to that of the intended change-— 
was to be celebrated as a festiyal, in a religious as well 
as in a more mundane sense ; and such was the influ- 
ence which the devotions of the day produced upon 
their minds, tliat, although some of the unhappy wo- 
men wept bitterly as they parted with their clothes, or 
surrendered their little effects, the most complete and 
perfect obedience was manifested by all, witliout an 
exception. The costume was universally assumed, and 
boxes and money were quietly yielded op. One of the 
prisoners enrrendered eighty-three dollare, wliicii she 
had kept in a belt, till then concealed about her per- 
son. The Nuns looked forward to the enforcement 
of the new rule with considerable apprehension, not 
knowing how the prisoners would receive it; but, 
happily, the result has afforded another and striking 
instance of the power and influence of an authority 
■which, while commanding respect, also inspires affec- 
tion. Even this prison is stiU only in a state of pro- 
gress ; and many other reforms — especially a separate 
system of cells for sleeping — are in contemplation, and 
will be adopted with as little delay as po^ilile. 

The Brothers of Kercy liave got the control of a 
prison for men in the adjoining building, bnt only for 
tlie last twelve months; and though some of the ofli- 
cors of the former staff ai-e still retained, the three 
brothers to whom its care has been entrusted, would 
not, as they stated, be in the least degree afraid of 
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having it left entirely to their own custody and man- 
agement. Their influence — tlie influence of a mild 
and gentle, but firm rule — is already most wonderful, 
and productive of the beat results, in the improved 
tone, manner, and feeling of the pnsoners. This pris- 
on, at the time I visited it, was undergoing consider- 
able material alterations, mainly imderfcakeu for the 
more easy and speedy adoption of a better system ; 
but, so far as it was possible, in the condition of evident 
ti-ansition in which our visit found it, even industrial 
and literary training was sedulously promoted. Tlie 
moral improvement of the prisoner is, of necessity, the 
first object, and is never, under any circumstances, 
neglected. The hrotliers under whose care tliis prison 
is placed belong to a Belgian community, established 
by a distinguished ecclesiastic, Canon Scheppei*, of 
Mai ins, who has been recently appointed one of the 
Chamberlains of His Holiness ; thougli his sense of 
duty may to a certain extent render his appoiiitinent 
an honorary distinction. 

SaSTA BALIilNA. 

A numbei tf tlit, same \ ihiable biotheihood preside 
over iJfl luteiebting institution, intended toi tlie re- 
forinition ol jincnile offendets, and vigiants f the 
woi«t class — the piiaon ol Santa Bilbini Visiting 
it after the houi-s appointed tor labfui or study, I 
saw seveial ot the boys m the plij giound, a large 
open space, in which the) roamed abiut fieclj, and 
indulged m haimless spoit, but under the watchful 
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eje of a brother, wlioee manner towards them was 
of that paternal kind wliich, while exciting coofidence, 
also commaiida respect and ensures obedience. The 
entire number of young prisoners was 97 on the day 
I went tlirongh the institution. But, really, the term 
"prisoner" does not exactly describe their condition, 
save BO far as they are under a certain I'estraint, and 
cannot leave until permitted to do so. They are all 
taught to read and write ; many of them are employed 
in a vineyard and garden belonging to the establish- 
ment; and the rest are occupied in various industi-ial 
pursuits, suited to their state in life. The rule by 
which they are governed, and which they cheerfully 
obey, is tliat of all others best calculated to effect their 
reformation. The separate cell system is in a great 
measure carried out in this prison ; the extensive dor- 
mitories being divided by rows of small apartments, 
perhaps about 6 feet by 5, wired in at the top, and 
in front. By this arrangement ventilation and thor- 
ough sepai'ation ai'e obtained at the same time. Tliia 
plan has been also adopted in tlie Catholic Keforma- 
tory now in operation at Hammersmith. The boys 
much prefer this separate system to that of open dor- 
mitories, the idea of the little room being t}m,r own, 
as well as the duty of keeping it in order, in soiric 
degree exciting a feeling of self-respect. The Brothers 
say " they can do any tiling" with the boys ; such is 
the iufiuence which they possess, and, above all, the 
conBdeiice wliich their motives inspire, even in the 
breasts of the most corrupted. The severest punish- 
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merit, unless for an attempt at escape, is confinement 
for a ehort period ; and it may be mentioned tliat there 
is but one " guardian" attached to the prison, and that 
he is stationed at the outer door. The Brothers have 
been connected with this asylum for three years. 

Another of the many reformatories existing in Eome 
may be here fittingly introduced. It is that of 

Sai^TA MakIA BELLA KiSEEICOEDIA. 

Tliis institution owes its origin to the humanity of 
a private individual, Paola Campa, who established 
it in the year 1841. It combines in it many interests 
ing features ; being at once an oi-phan asylum, a re- 
formatory, and a scliool for agriculture. Its worthy 
founder, nowise dismayed by the sniallness of his 
means — which had been saved from his income in 
a public office— or by the failure of other attempts, 
determined to gather together a number of poor aban- 
doned orphan children — in fact, vagi-ants— and to 
educate them in religion and virtue, and in a knowl- 
edge of agriculture; for the general complaint was, 
that too many poor boys had been reared to trades. 
He selected a salubrious part of the suburbs, in which 
he procured a vineyard of three ruUia, to which he 
added seventeen more — in all, twenty. Complete suc- 
cess crowned his charitable efforts ; for in a veij short 
time there were 147 boys of various ages, from five to 
eighteen years, in the institution; 103 of whom had 
been sent by the Police authorities, 33 by the Com- 
mission of Subsidies, and the rest by private indivi- 
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duals. Tlie fii-st were paid for by the police, at the 
rate of 20 sciidi a year each ; private persons paid at 
the rate of 24 scudi for those whom they sent in ; and 
some of them were at the entire charge of the goner- 
ons founder liimself. The nnmber of boys was hmited 
to 300, aB a single ruhhia of land only gives work 
to 10 pupils. The boys are divided into small com- 
panies, each of which has for its head an agi-ieulturiet 
of experience and good conduct, who never leaves his 
pnpils, but sleeps with them in their dormitory, eats 
with them at the same table, and instructs them in the 
field. The other officers Lave separate duties, and all 
are presided over by an ecclesiastic, as Superior. The 
pupils are taught catechism, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the principles of agriculture; and their 
practical training includes the cidtivation and nian- 
agement of vines, olives, corn and vegetables, mead- 
ows, and grass fields. They likewise have bees, silk- 
worms, and also a few cattle for their instruction in 
pastoral occupations. And, in order to stimulate their 
zeal, a portion of the profits is reserved for them, and 
placed in the savings bank, there to increase by in- 
terest. They rise early, arrange their dormitories, as- 
sist at Mass, and then eat their first meal ; and after 
singing pious hymns, they go in companies to tlieir 
work, under the escort of their respective chiefs. The 
principal meals are taken in common in the refectory, 
and are eaten in silence, a good book being read during 
the time. Bread is freely given them while at work, 
little time being allowed for idling; but on festival 
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days, after tlio performance of their religions duties, 
they are suffered to indulge in harmless sports in the 
beautiful and varied grounds of the institution, which 
is near the Villa Albano, whose ti-ees shelter it from 
the hot wind. "Watched over day and night (the dor- 
mitories being well lighted) ; conti'oUed by a discipline 
at once mild and firm ; and constantly occupied in 
rural labour, in study, in pious practices of religion, 
and in healthful recreation — it may be easily under- 
stood that punishment is rarely necessary, and that 
reformation is the certain result of a system which 
developes the finest qualities of the mind and heart, 
and finds a free scope for the energies of the body. 
MoRicHiH! gives a touching instance of the affection 
entertained by tbe boys for their benefactor. On the 
occasion of Campa returning to the institution, after 
his recovery from a severe fit of sickness, the boys, by 
a spontaneous impulse, formed a circle round hira, and 
on their knees offered an Ave to the Virgin Kother, 
the Protectress of the Institution, in thanksgiving for 
his safety. 

Pius IX, has established more than one of this class 
of institutions ; and amongst othei-s, a valuable and 
flourishing one for vagrant children of more tender 
years, who receive in it a religious, a literary, and an 
agricultural training. To found and maintain this re- 
formatory, which is known as tbat ddla Yigna Pia, 
the Pope devoted to it three vineyards, his own private 
property. Tliis single fact is indicative of his zeal for 
tlie instruction and reformation of the young. 
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CHAPTER XIS. 



Prisons of San Miohele.— The Cellular and Sikot Systems long practiced 
in Eomc— The Political Prison verj unlike an Italian Dangeon. 

At San Micliele, one of tlie greatest establishmenfB 
in Eome, embracing -within its vast extent a grand 
college, an hospital, more than one asylum for the poor, 
and three prisons— there is a prison for males, in which 
the sepai-ate system has been strictly carried out for 
150 yeai-s, or since the time of Clement XI. In some 
respects it is very similar to the modem military pris- 
ons of Ireland, one of the most perfect, if not best man- 
aged, of which is that of Cork. In all cases that it can 
be enforced, the silent system is maintained ; but there 
are times when speaking is allowed, and occupations, — 
for instance, particular descriptions of work, — during 
which it cannot be judiciously prevented. The cells, 
as in the military prison to which I have referred, rise 
tier over tier, or story above story— all looking into, 
and lighted by, a vast hall, in which various kinds of 
industrial employment are caaTied on. The prisonecs 
eat their food in their cells ; and as I entered the great 
hall of the prison, I belield them walk quietly and 
silently from their cells to where an officer was serving 
out to each a fair allowance of a soup that looked well 
to the eye, and tliat a curious friend assured me was not 
at all unpalatable to the taste. On Sundays tlicy are al- 
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lowed to talk to each otber for half an lionr. They rise 
every morning at IiaJf-past five o'clock, drees, and ai-- 
range their cells ; at half-past six, they attend Mass ; they 
then breakfast ; at half-past seven, they proceed to their 
various occupations, always of an industrial kind, at 
which they continae till half-past eleven ; they then get 
their dinner, and remain in their cells till half-past one ; 
when they resume their work, which laats till five. At 
five they sup ; after which they immediately attend 
school, which lasts till half-past seven ; when instruc- 
tion of a religious nature is given, and the night prayers 
ai'e said. They then return to their cells, into which 
they are shut up till the next moi-ning commences an- 
other day of melancholy drudgery, irksome, no doubt, 
hut by no means unimproving. Several of tiie prison- 
era had been sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment, some even for life ; but the greater number, if 
not ail, of this class had their sentences commuted to 
twenty years on the occasion of the last anniversary of 
the Pope's accession to the throne. 

This prison was designed and constructed by the 
celebrated architect Carlo Montana, afc the command of 
Clement XI., by whom it was originally intended for 
the reformation of a more youthful class of offenders. 
Eacli cell is twelve palms in length and ten in width, 
and is iofty in proportion. An iron balcony rnns be- 
fore each row of cells, the upper rows being reached 
by a circular or winding, stairs. 

It will be perceived that the separate and the silent 
systems, which are now regarded in these countries as 
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modern inventions in prison discipline, are cai-rled out 
in a Eoman prison wliose origin dates back a eentuiy 
and a half; and that both those systems are applied 
within rational and humane limits — neither being 
maintained as a matter of inflexible rule, but both be- 
ing judiciously modified and depailed from, eq^ually to 
the advantage of the prisoner and the institution.* 

Four Brothers liave the sole charge of tliia prison. 
By one of tliem, a young man of gentle .manner and 
prepossessing appearance, I was conducted through its 
various departments, the details of which he explained 
with equal courtesy and intelligence. 

The PouncAL Pkison. 
Passing over the prison for women, which forms part 
of the vast collection of buildings, I may refer to that 
in which pereons convicted or accused of political 
oifences were then confined. To this department of 
the building I turned with considerable anxiety, being 
desirous of judging, by what I should myself see, how 
far the statements of certain of the English journals, 
with respect to the treatment of political prisonei-s, 
were true or false. I expected, at the least, to behold 
gloomy aud noisome cells ; to see the victims of Papal 
tyranny lying on scanty bundles of sti-aw flung on 
stone couches, and to hear the clanking of tlie galling 
fetter and the ponderous chain. In fact, to realize tlie 

• Tha illoBtiious Howard speoially procured a plan of this prison for 
hla great work ; it bang, aa he says, " different from any I had before 
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picture of a " Roman dungeon" which English writers 
have made familiar to my mind, the prison into which 
I was about being admitted should, as nearly as possi- 
ble, resemble those fearful dungeons that are shown to 
the stranger in Venice, and which, in their horrid 
gloom and tomb-like aspect, speak with terrible elo- 
qitence of the mysterious tyranny of its departed Ee- 
publie. But as the guardian tni-ned the key, and flung 
open the door of the great hall of the prison, my thick- 
coming fancies and dark associations were at once dis- 
pelled. For, instead of gloom, and horror, and noisome 
dungeons, I beheld a large, well-lighted, well-ventilated, 
and—could such a word be properly applied to any 
place of coiiflnement — cheeiiuMooking hall. The 
bright sun streamed in tin-ough several windows, 
placed rather high from the ground, on one side of tliis 
vast hall ; and on the other side, and facing the light, 
the cells were constructed, row above row, their doors 
ind windows opening into this large enclosure. Thei-e 
was no clanking of chains to be heard, but, instead, 
the hum of conversation, as some twenty or twenty- 
five men were, at the moment, either walking up and 
down, or engaged in a game of dominoes. Tliey all 
wore their ordinary clothes, and might have passed for 
a number of persons who liad been confined foi- debt. 
A glance into the interior of the cells of this Eoman 
dungeon was quite sufficient to show that, not only had 
they ample air and light, but tliat they differed from 
ordinary cells in the great superiority of their size and 
arrangement. In size alone, they were considerably 
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larger than the cells of an ordinary prison. They also 
differed from the ordinary cell in a much more remark- 
able manner ; for in those into which I looked, there 
were drinking-glasses of different kinds, some orna- 
ments, and other articles not to be expected in such 
places. So far as a sense of delicacy would pei-mit of 
my doing so, I saw enough to discredit the statements 
which I had been accustomed to read ; and to convince 
me, that, at least in this prison — the only prison in 
Eome in wliich political prisoners were then detained 
—there was no feature, whether of degi'adation or of 
cruelty, which eould in any way justify those descrip- 
tions of " Italian dungeons" so familiar to the public 
of the United Kingdom. I passed through a room, or 
ward, of considerable size, in which there were several 
■ men, the greater number of wiiom were sitting on 
tlieir beds ; which beds appeared to be of tlie descrip- 
tion usually found in a public hospital. Light and air 
were fully supplied to this as to the other compartment 
which I have described. 

This prison is entirely in the hands, and under the 
management, of the police. At the time of my visit, 
somewhei-e about the middle of last November, the 
number of prisonere within its walls was under fifty ; 
and of ihis number but a small proportion was under- 
going punishment for what are, in Eome, classed under 
the head of pui-ely political offences. At first, I was 
unable to undei-stand the distinction between offences 
'■'■ purely ^pcMi/ical" and offences ^^ arising out of party- 
spirii" It was, hf)wever, a distincfion easily explain- 
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ed. The former class of offence is defined by its own 
term, and comprehends conspiracies and other attempts 
against the sovereign authority of the state. But the 
other class of offences has its origin in the vehemence 
of party-feeling, and the qnaa-rels and violence to 
■which it leads. Perhaps I could not better indicate 
the character of those offences, as a means of distin- 
guishing them from such as are purely political, than 
by a reference to those oub-ages to which party-spirit 
annually leads in the North of Ireland, and which, 
though arising out of party-spirit, are not purely po- 
htical in their character, and in no way imply an at- 
tempt against the government. Where such offences 
involve injury to property, and even to life, as they 
very frequently do in tlie Eoman States, they must be 
punished, or society would at once become disorgan- 
ized. And this class of offenders formed more than 
two-thirds of the entire number suffering punishment, 
or under aiT^t, for offences in any way arising out of 
pohticB. In fact, at the time of my visit to Rome, 
there were not more than TO " purely political" offend- 
ers in cM the prisons of the States ; while of the other 
class, who had committed offences "arising out of 
party-spirit," the gross number was about 200 — which 
figures exhibited a veiy different state of things from 
what, iu common with the general public of llKse 
countries, I had been led to believe.* 

* Hi^e Appeiidia:, 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Aayliini and PriaoD of the Good Shepherd.—,. ^ I fl e of the 
Nuns over the Prison ere.— Model Prison P The Pope 

a Prison Reformer.— Hia Advica to Bishop Viiao 

I WOULD desire to notice somewl t de a 1 ne of 
the most interesting of the Eoman ef a y insti- 
tutions—the Asylum and Prison ot the Good Shep- 
herd. It is a splendid establisliment, of immense 
size, q^uite modern in its constniction, being one of the 
many grand monuments which the Pope has erected 
during hia reign. There fonnerly existed here an in- 
stitution for female penitents, who had voluntarily 
sought an asylum from the misery and horror of a 
profligate life, which was under the direction of a 
community of Augustinian Nuns; hut within the last 
three years the vast building erected by Pius IX. has 
been completed, and handed over to. the Nuns of the 
order of the Good Shepherd, twenty of whom entirely 
govern and control its three distinct and separate de- 
partmenes,— one called the Pi-eservation Class— the 
other, the Voluntary Penitents— the thii-d, the Prison 
for those condemned to various terms of confinement. 
At the time I visited the institution, tliere were sixty 
of tlie iiret class, lifty-flve of the second, and sixty- 
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five of the third— in al! 180. There was not even a 
sentinel stationed at the gate, as is almost universally 
the case with establishments in which condemned per- 
Bons are detained; and not a single man, or indeed 
gnard of any kind, was to be seen witliin the walls. 
The exterior door was opened by one of the Nnns, 
■who summoned the Superioress ; by whom, pei-sonaily, 
every portion of the vast building was readily and 
courteously exhibited, and fully explained. 

In the first large apartment which we entered, there 
were assembled between thirty and forty of the young 
pei-sons comprehended in tlie Preservation Class, and 
whose ages ranged from foar to upwards of twenty 
years. Several of them were orphans; others were 
chiidi-en of parents then in prison for offences of various 
kinds ; and a few were the children of depraved parents, 
from whom they were rescued by being placed in thia 
asylum. Special care is taken that no really had char- 
acters are admitted into this part of the establishment^ 
lest they should have an opportunity of corrupting 
tliose old enough to receive the moral contagion ; and, 
indeed, the appearance and manners of the girls, as they 
stood silently and respectfully before one of the Sistei-s, 
from whom they were then receiving religious instruc- 
tion, was calculated to impress even the casual visitor 
with an idea of their innocence. They were nearly all 
pleasing-looking, and not a few had faces full of actual 
beauty, and that of the true Roman type. Tiiese chil- 
dren and young girls are taught to read and write, to 
make up accounts, to he expert in plain and other work ; 
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and it is Bcarcelj necessary to add, that tlieir moral and 
religious training is tire first care of their gentle and 
affectionate guardians. Hany of the girls wore collars 
of merit suspended round their necks, and to some of 
them was delegated the authority of Monitresses. Tlioir 
donnitories, through which I paased, ivere large, lofty, 
cheerful, admirahly Tentflated, and kept in a state of 
fl)e most perfect neatness. A well-kept and sufficiently 
spacious garden is attached to this branch of the estab- 
lishment, for the exclusive use of this claes— a high wall 
separating the garden appropriated to the second class, 
or Voluntary Penitents. 

Perhaps the term Voluntary Penitent does not strictly 
apply to the entire of this second class; for a consider- 
able number of them had been brought in by their 
paronlB, in the hope of checking them in a course of 
folly or of guilt. The rest had, of their own choice, 
sought a refuge in the asylum ; and a number of both 
were then in the inSnnary ward. Should a parent de- 
sire to place an erring daughter in this asylum, appli- 
cation is made to the Cardinal Vicar, within whose 
jniisdietion it is, and, upon his consent being given, 
compulsion might be had recourse to, in case icsislanoe 
were attempted. 

A description of the daily existence of this class of 
inmates may be interesting, as illustrative of the system 
adopted for tlieir reformataon.»-They rise in summer at 
five, and in winter at half-past five. After a short time 
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epent in mental prayer, they hear Mass, and then com- 
mence work— always of a useful and proataWe char- 
acter. During their work they frequently sing pious 
hymns, which lighten their lahour, and keep the mind 
away from thoughts which it would not ho well to en- 
courage. Before breakfast — which is invariahly eaten 
in silence — they make an examination of conscience ; 
and, during the repast, a chapter of a good work is 
read. One of the Sisters overlooks this as well as the 
other meahj, wliich always commence and terminate 
with prayer. After dinner, the Penitents enjoy an 
hour of innocent recreation, a Sister being present. 
They are not allowed to spealt in whispers, nor are they 
permitted to indulge in vain or idle discourse, much less 
to allude to improper or dangerous subjects. After 
recreation, prayers, reading, and study, follow. They 
tlien resume work, at which they continue till the time 
arrives for saying the rosary, which is said in common. 
At half-past six or seven, they sup, equally in silence, 
and during the reading of a pious book. Another hour 
of recreation follows ; and at nine o'clock they say their 
night-prayera, and retire to rest. Silence is observed in 
tlte dormitories, and indeed always, except during the 
hours of recreation. The Penitents do notspeak to any 
visitor, other than a father, mother, guardian, or person 
who has pkced them in Uie institution, except in. the 
presence of a Sister. Tliey practice humility, obedi- 
ence, and mortification; they have the use of good 
books; they confess weekly, and communicate month- 
ly ; they control even their gestures, and comport them- 
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eelvee with grave and modest demeanour. When gohig 
fi-om one place to another, they walk two and two ; tliey 
call each other. " Bieter," and they each serve in their 
turn. The profit of their work is all their own. 

In each dormitory, aa in all the dormitories of the 
estabhshmeat, one of the sisters has her bed placed ; 
so that, as a lamp is kept burning throughout the 
night, her watchfulness over her charge may be said 
never to cease. 

The third compartment is the Prison, which has its 
chapel, its refectory, its work-rooms, its hospital, its 
dormitories, its schools, and, of course, its kitchen. In 
the hospital, there were several wi-etched women, of 
different ages, expiating, in various stages of physical 
suffering, their career of vice. The women in this side 
of the building were all prieoiiers, having been con- 
demned by the tribunal of the Cardinal Vicar to vari- 
ous terms of impi-isonment, from six months even to 
twenty yeare. The only woman then condemned for 
this latter period was remarkable for her tall stature, 
and a certain wildness of the eye. Her offence was 
tliat of infanticide— a very rare and exceptional crime 
in the Papal States, and one which excites peculiar 
horror when it does happen. It may also be said that 
it is one to which the precautionary policy of the 
government allows no kind of excuse; for the estab- 
lishment of a great Foundling Hospital affords an 
easy opportunity of disposing of illegitimate offspring, 
otherwise than by assassination, as is too commonly 
the case in England. Upon this important question 
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the moat opposite opinions are entertained — some hold- 
ing tliat the facility of getting rid of the shamo and the 
burden of maintaining the offspring of illicit connec- 
tion is an incentive and a boon to immorality ; while, 
on the other hand, the singular iofreijiiency of the 
crime of child murder is triumphantly appealed to as 
the result of a poUcy as merciful as it is indispensable. 
Several of the women, then in the prison, liad been 
condemned for periods of five, and even ten yeai-s. In 
the infirmary ward were some elderly women, who had 
been detected keeping houses of bad character, and 
ensnaiing young girls to their destmction ; and these 
venerable sinners had been each condemned to impris- 
onment for a period of five years. One old and rather 
repulsive-looking woman, who had been convicted of 
selling her own daughter to infamy, was undergoing a 
sentence of imprisonment for ten yeai-a. I mention the 
offence and the punishment, as indicating tlie vigilance 
and rigour of the tribunal presided over by the Cardi- 
nal Vicai-, who, as the Guardian of Korals, takes cog- 
nizance of all glaring instances of their infraction. 
Among the other prisoners, were wives against whom 
charges of incontinence had been made and proved by 
their husbands. Considering, then, the chai-acter of 
many of the prisoners, it was a matter of amazement to 
learn with what facility they were conti'oUed, and to 
see the flimsy nature of the locks by which alone the 
doors of the work-rooms and dormitories were fastened, 
I examined several of them with curiosity ; and, on 
drawing the key from the lock of one of tlie principal 
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wards, I found it was jiist about the size of that used 
for an ordinary 'bed-room of a private house in Eng- 
land or Ireland ! In each dormitoiy -was placed the 
bed of the Nun, little more than its curtains distin- 
guishing it from the beds of the prisoners. In one 
dormitory I counted as many as twenty-eight beds. 
And to maintain authority over, and ensure the obedi- 
ence of, their twenty-eight occupants, there was but 
that one Sister ; unless tlie aid of a " guai-dian" — one 
of the prisoners, raised to that rank for good con- 
duct — might be relied on in case of necessity. But 
though some difficulty had been experienced in tlie 
commencement, when the institution was first handed 
over to the Sisters, none whatever is felt at present; 
for tlie rudeness and even violence of the past has 
altogether disappeared, and the entire of the prisoners 
are remarkable for their docility and ready obedience 
to the orders of the Nuns. The Superioress stated 
that there never was an attempt made to escape ; and, 
on being asked what she could in case a number of 
the prisoners determined to set themselves free, she 
answered, with a quiet little shrug, — "There would 
still be no fear, for the majority, being well disposed, 
would at once take part with the Sistere." 

In this prison it is deemed unnecessary to adopt 
the separate or cellular system, from the fact that one 
of the Nuns is always on the watch, and may at a 
moment obviate any inconvenience which could arise 
from a number of the prisonera sleeping in the same 
apartment. In conclusion, I may safely assert that, in 
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all respecte, tliia pnaon — in which the same inditsb'ial, 
literary, moral, and religions ti-aining is carried out as 
in the other two departments of the establishment — 
will stand comparison with the very beet in the United 
Kingdom. Of itself, it is an admirable illustration of 
that reformatory spirit of which Prus IX; is the origin 
and the inspiration. 

The grand new prison near Foseomhrone may be 
also incidentally referred to. It is now ready for 250 
inmates, and is to be rendered capable of containing 
500. This will be the Model Prison of the States, in 
which ereiy improvement that experience has proved 
to be useful, or that humanity can suggest, will have a 
fair trial. Li the other prisons there is change as well 
as progr^s ; but in this thei-e will be the most perfect 
adaptation of tlie means employed to tlie object to be 
accomplished. The penitentiary system, which com- 
bines cellular separation at night, and silent work un- 
der inspectors by day — and wliich has been in opera- 
tion in the prison of San Michele since the year 1704 
— will be applied to adults in the new institution of 
PosBOmbrone. Tlie construction of this prison is an 
additional evidence of tlie humanity and reformatory 
zeal of Pius IX. 

It would be only tedious if I were to refer to the 
other prisons in Eome, especially as I have given suffi- 
cient to justify my assertion, that they are in a state of 
i/ransUion, and the expre^ion of a confident hope tliat, 
in the course of a very short time, they will be inferior 
in no respects, save in the expense of their construc- 
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tion, maintenance, and management, to the boasted 
prisons of England. I do believe that in some respects 
they will be vastly superior in their results ; above all, 
in the great work of reformation — in the real improve- 
ment of their unhappy inmates, whose guilt is, in the 
"Eoman States, as in other countries, most frequently 
caused either by poverty and ignorance, or by tempta- 
tions against which poverty and ignorance are but a 
poor protection. To no subject has the Pope devoted 
more attention than to this most important one of the 
treatment of criminals; and the gi'adual changes which 
are being effected, or which are already planned, have 
been entirely inspired by the zeal aad"hamanity of His 
Holiness, whose chief, as well as most enthusiastic, 
agent in the good work is his principal Chamberlain, 
Konsignor de Merode,* the brother-in-law of the Count 
de Montalenibert. Monsignor Talbot, who also holds 
the office of Cliamberlain to His Holiness, is equally 
most zealous and earnest in the great work of prison 
reform. So that the Pope has the advantage of the 
assistance and sympathy of two men who are singu- 
larly suited to the promotion of this great and Innnane 
object; for while Monsignor de Merode has' had ex- 
tensive experience of the prison-system of Belgiimi, 
which is perha])s supei-ior to tliat of any in the world, 
Monsignor Talbot is tlioroughly acquainted wilh all 
those improvements which have been recently adopted 
hi England. Tlie former disthiguished person has the 

* See Appendix 
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official charge of tlie Eoman pi-isons ; while the latter 
visits them several times in the week, but ia a capacity 
more immediately spiritual. The Pope was not satis- 
fied with heaniig of the state of those institutions, and 
he resolved to see with his own eyes into tlieii- actual 
condition. Accordingly, in October, 1855, he made 
several visits to the Eoman prisons, going tlirough 
their different departments, the doraiitories, the cells, 
the workshops, the infirmaries, and the kitchens, in 
which he cai-efully examined into the quantity and 
quality of the food distributed to the prisonei's. And 
of these he asked various questions — as to the offence 
which they had committed— the length of their impri- 
sonment — and the manner in which they were ti-eated. 
This visit was one of entire surprise to tlie authorities, 
and at the time excited the greatest interest through- 
out Kome, as no such visits had been made since the 
year 1824, when Leo XII. pei-sonally inspected the pri- 
sons in tlie same manner. Many of the refonna which 
are being carried out, as well as tliose which are now 
in contemplation, are in a great measure the fruit of 
that memorable inspection. 

In concluding my notice of the Eoman Prisons, I 
may repeat, tJiat, while the greater nninber of those 
institntiouB would bear no comparison to the mao-niti- 
cent and costly establishments of England, tliey ai-e, iu 
general, iu a state of hopeful transition, not to costli- 
no^ ajid magnificence, but to more practical efficiency, 
and more certain success. It would be strange, in- 
deed, if the condition and treatment of the prisoner 
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did not command tlie attention of one of the most 
benevolent of men, whose feehiigs with reference to 
tliis iiiihappy class were touchingly expressed on the 
occasion of his giving a final audience to Bishop Wil- 
son, when that prelate was about to return to his dis- 
tant diocese. — " Ee kind, my sod," said the Pope, " to 
aU your flock at Hobart Town, but he hindest to the 
condemned!" 
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CIIAl'TEIl XXI. 

Houaea of Refuge.— Oliaiitnbla Asaoeiations for the Defenee of tlju I'our 
and the Imprisoned.— SixHety of 8. Giovanui Decolla to.— Society 



EoME also possesses several Houses of Eefiige for 
women, who have left the prison or the hospital, and 
■who anxiously desire to atone, by a future of virtue, 
for the crime and scandal of the past. Some of these 
date so far hack as the time of Leo X., in 1520 ; aud 
othei-s have associated with them the illnstrious names 
of St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Charles Eon-omeo, and 
St. Philip Neri, who have either been their founders 
or their patrons. Similar institutions, of a recent date, 
have had their origin in the charity of a Pope, a eai-- 
dinal, a simple priest, or even a lay person of eitlier 
8QX. And as a founder, promoter, or patron of such 
charities, Pius IS. has, to say the least, equalled even 
the most munificent of liis predecessors. 

In connection with the Roman Prisons maybe noted 
some few of the more remarkable chai-itable associa- 
tions which have been founded for the comfort and re- 
lief of their unliappy inmates. Iha iii^t of those to 
which I j-efer is that for the— 
H 
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Defence of the Pook and Impkisoned. 

To protect the poor, and defend the wt,^^ .^..,.,„. 
the aggressions of the strong, haa been at al! times a 
leading principle of the Church; which has given 
birth, in Eome as elsewhere, to many institutions ani- 
mated by her spirit, and devoted -to her cherished ob- 
jects. The Arch Confraternity of St. Ivo is one of 
these. But so early as the year 563, Gregory the 
Great instituted seven difmscn^i in different portions 
of the city; and in 1340 the College of the Procm-a- 
tori as^med the title of " dvritti de^ poveri." Urban 
VIII. instituted the olSce of Advocate of the Poor in 
civil cases, to which a noble citizen was nominated. 
The Congregation of St. Ivo, which was established in 
the beginning of the 16th century, was thus called 
after its founder, a saint of that name, who, a lawyer 
by profession, had consecrated his life to the gratuitous 
advocacy of the poor, especially orphans and widows. 
The society consisted of advocates and prelates of the 
Sacra Kota, who met on Sundays in the Chnrcli of S. 
Paolo Decollato; and who, after having performed 
their religioua duties, assembled at an appointed place, 
and listened to the questions which the poor submitted 
to their consideration. When convinced of the justice 
of a case, they at onee undertooli its defence. The so- 
ciety was created into an arch confraternity by Paul 
v., in 1616. It has a Cardinal Protector, and a Pre- 
fect, who is a prelate of the Curia Romana. The 
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membors of the confrateniity are, al! lawyei-s. Tlie 
defence of each case le intmated to a brotliea-, after it 
has been inquired into, and the poyerfy of the client 
clearly established. The society pays all its expenses ; 
for, besides having smallbut sufficient revenues at its 
disposal, it commands the gratuitous services of tJie 
procurators and advocates who are membei's of its own 
body. It defends the causes of poor sti-angers as well 
as others. Many gi-eat and illustrious names have been 
enrolled in this noble association, which has received 
special honours and privileges from various Popes. 

The Arch Confraternity of S. Owalamo deUa Omita 
also undertakes the defence of prieouers and poor per- 
sons, especially widows. It has the administration of 
a legacy left by Felice Amadori, a noble Florentine, 
who died in the year 1639. This confraternity owes 
its origin to Clement VII., while he was still Cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici. It was raised to the dignity of an 
arch coufrateiTiity by Leo X., who conceded to it the 
Cliurch of St. Girolamo, in 1524. ■ It has been, since 
then, an object of peculiar interest to successive Pon- 
tiffs, from whom it has received important privileges, 
all tending to increase its usefulness to the poor and 
the distressed. The principal objects of their solici- 
tude are peisone confined in prison ; and these they 
visit, comfoi-t, clothe, and frequently liberate, either by 
paying the fine imposed on them as a penalty for their 
offence, or by arranging matters with their creditta-s. 
They have access to all the criminal ofiiccs in Kome, 
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and thus ^certain tlie number and animmt of penalties 
imposed. With a wise charity, they endeavour to sim- 
plify and shorten causes ; and they employ a solicitor, 
■who agists in aiTanging disputes, and tlms putting an 
end to htigation. Some of the most impoiiant prisons, 
including the New Pmons, have been confided to their 
superintendence; and, besides examining the food of 
the prisoners daily, tliey defend their interests and 
maintain tlieir rights with tlie zeal of humanity and 
religion. This confrateniity embraces the ilower of 
the Homan Prelacy, of the Patrician order, and of the 
Priesthood. Like-most of the otlier ehantable bodies, 
it possesses revenues of its own, and is further assisted 
in its pions work by assistance from the State, 

A kindred confratei'uity is that of Pieta de Cwr- 
c&raAa, which was founded in 1575 by a Jj-ench Jesuit, 
who, on going to confess prisonei's, ascertained theu- 
great want of cliaritable assistance. It was raised to 
an arch confrateniity by Gregory XHI. ; and Sixtus 
Y. endowed it with pecuhar privileges. The Church 
of St. John, in tlie district of Pigna, was conceded to 
it by the former Pontiff. Tlie meinbei'S visit, comfort, 
exhort, and give alms to the prisonei's ; they also give 
food and clothing, pay debts, and endeavor to recon- 
cile creditors. Tliis confraternity consists of persons 
of rank, both lay and clerical, to whom is freely per- 
mitted the privilege of visiting the prisons. The Capi- 
toline Prison is specially intrusted to their pious minis- 
trations; and those condemned to the "galleys" are 
objects of their merciful coinpaesion. 
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Aech CoHFRATEENnr OF S. GiovAKHi Decollato. 

Moricliiiii gives an interesting acconnt of this confra- 
ternity, whose mission is one of singular charity, — to 
bring comfort and consolation to the last moments of 
thfe condemned. It appears that on the 8th of May, 
1488, some good Florentines, then in Rome, consider- 
ing that those who died by the hand of justice had no 
one to visit and comfort them in their last hours, insti- 
tuted a confraternity which was at first called Delia 
Misericordia, and afterwards by its present name, from 
the church of their patron. Pope Innocent Tin, 
granted the society a place nnder the Oampidolio, in 
which they erected a church to St. John the Baptist ; 
and he^iB they were allowed to bury the remains of 
those who had been executed. Their objects were 
sympathized with, and their effoi-ts assisted, by succes- 
sive Pontiffs. Tuscans only, or their descendants to 
the third generation, ai-e received into the society. 

On tlie day previous to the execution of a criminal, 
tliey invite, by public placard, prayers for his happy 
passage to the other life. In the night of that day, tlie 
brothers, some half dozen in number, including priests, 
assemble in the church of S. Giovanni di Fiorcntini, 
not far from the N^ow Prisons. Here they recite 
prayers, imploring the Divine assistance in the melan- 
choly office which they are about to perform. They 
then proceed to the prisons, walking, two by two, in 
silence, some of the brothere bearing lanterns in tlieir 
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bands. Oil entering the cliamber called confm-teria, 
they a^urae the sack and cord, in which they appear 
to the prisoner ae well, as to the public. They divide 
between them the pious labours. Two perform tlio 
ofiice of consolers ; one acts as the sagrestano ; and an- 
other makes a record of all that happens from the mo- 
ment of the intimation of tlio sentence to that of Uia 
execution. These dismal annals are carefully preserved. 
At midnight the guardians of the prison go to the cell 
of the condemned, and lead him, by a staircase, to the 
chapel of tlie eonforteria. At the foot of the staire, the 
condemned is met by the notaiy, who formally inti- 
mates to him the sentence of death. The unhappy man 
is then delivered up to the two " comfortoi-s," who em- 
brace Mm, and, with the crucifix and the image of the 
Sorrowful Mother presented to him, offer all the conso- 
lation which religion and charity can suggest in that 
terrible moment. The others assist in alleviating bis 
misery, and, without being importunate, endeavour to 
dispose liim to confess, and receive the Holy Commu- 
nion. Should he be ignorant of the truths of Christian- 
ity, they instruct him in them in a simple manner. If 
the condemned manif^t a disposition to impenitence, 
they not only themselves use every effort which the 
eireiimstances of his case render necessary, but call in 
tlie aid of other clergymen. The other members of the 
confraternity employ the hours preceding the execution 
in the recital of appropriate prayei-s, and confess and 
communicate at a mass celebrated two hours before 
dawn. Clad in the sacao, they proceed, two by two, to 
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tlie prison, tha procession boing headed by a cross- 
bearer with a great cross, and a toreh-beai-er at each 
Bide, canying a'torch of yellow wax. The procession 
having arrived at the prison, the condemned descends 
the steps; the first oliject which meets his gaze being 
an image of the Blessed Virgin, before which he kneels, 
and, proceeding on, does the same before the crucifix, 
whicli is near the gate that he now leaves for ever. 
Here he ascends the car which awaits him, accompa- 
nied by the " comforters," who console and assist him 
to the last ; and the procession moves on to the place 
of execution, the members of the confraternity going in 
advance. Arrived at the fatal spot, the condemned de- 
scends from the car, and is led into a chamber of an 
adjoining building, which is hung witli black, where 
the last acts of devotion are performed, or, if he be im- 
penitent, where tlie last efforts are made to move him 
to a better spirit. Tlio hour being come, the execu- 
tioner bandages his eyes, and places him upon the 
block ; and thus, while supported by his confortoH, and 
repeating the sacred name and invoking the mercy of 
Jesus, the axe descends upon the criminal, and human 
justice is satisfied. Tlie brothei-s then take charge of 
the body, lay it on a bier, and, carrying it to their 
clmrch, decently inter it. Finally, they conclude their 
pious work by prayer. 

The CoNFKAT!'3isnT "della Moki-e." 
Freq^uently, towards night, does the sti-anger in Eome 
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hear in tlie streets the sad chaiint of the Mi&orere; and 
oil approaching the place whence the solemn sounds 
proceed, he beholds a long procession of figures clad 
entirely in black, and headed by a cross-bearer ; many 
of the figures hearing large waxen torches, which fling 
a wild glare upon the bier, on which is borne the body 
of the deceased. It is the Confraternity ddla Morte^ 
dedicated to lie pioue office of providing burial for the 
poor. It was fii-st instituted in 1551, and finally estab- 
lished by Pius lY. in 1560. It is composed mostly of 
citizens of good position, some of whom arc of liigh 
rant. The members are distinguished by a habit of 
black, and a hood of the same colour, with apertures 
for the eyes. When they hear of a death, they meet, 
and having put on their habits, go out in pairs ; and 
when they arrive at the house where the body lies, they 
place it on a bier, and take it to a church, singing the 
Miser&re as the moiu'nful proce^ion winds through tlie 
streete. Even sliould they be apprised of a death which 
had occurred twenty, or even thirty, miles distant irom 
Rome, no matter what may bo the time or the season, 
the burial of their poor fellow-creature is at once at- 
tended by this excellent society. In the Pontificate of 
Clement VIII., a terrible inundation was caused by the 
rise of tlie Tiber — a calamity ever to be dreaded, and 
ever attended with the gi-eatest misery and danger to 
the poor ; and the brethren were seen employed, as far 
as Ostia and Fiumicino, in exti'icating dead bodies from 
tlie water. 
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Another oontnttavmtj—deUa I'ertetierania— which 
m composed of pious men, Tisil and relieve poor stran- 
gOPs who are domiciled in inns and lodging-houses, and 
minister to their different wants. This confraternity 
was estehlislied under Alexander YIL, in 1663; and 
hesides its duty of ministering to the necessities of the 
liTing, it also proTides decent sepnltare for the dead- 
poop strangers being in both cases the objects of their 
special care. 

A fatal accident, which occurred near Tivoli, in Sep- 
tember, 1866, afforded a melancholy occasion for the 
exercise of the charity of ohe of those institutions, and 
severely tested the humanity and courage of its hroth- 
erhood. An L-ish clergyman, whose name it is not 
necessaiy to mention, was unforlnnately drowned while 
bathing in the sulphur lake below TiroK. After three 
days, the body was recovered ; but it was found to be 
in an advanced state of decomposition, in a great meas- 
ure owing to the highly impregnatod oharnctep of the 
water. The members of the confraternity ddla Morte, 
establiBhed in the Church of the Oarita, in Tivoli, laid 
the body in a coffin, which tliey had provided for the 
purpose; and thottgh the day was intensely hot, and 
the odour from the body was in the highest degree 
offensive, they bore it, for a distance of five miles, to 
the Cathedral, where, afler the last offices of religion 
being paid to it, it was buried in the grave set apart 
for the deceased canons of the church. Here were a 
number of men, the majority of them artisans, enoona- 
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tering this fearful danger, and nndergoing this perilous 
toil, beneath the raging heat of an Italian snn ; not only 
without hope of fee or rewai'd, but freely sacrificing 
their day's employment to the peifonnance of a pious 
work. Tlie number of the brethren to whom tliis duty 
was allotted' was twenty-rfour ; and tliey relieved each 
other by turns — those not engaged in bearing the body 
chanting sacred hymns, the dirge-like tones of which faU 
upon the ear of the stranger with such solemn effect. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



Education in Komc— The Old Cftlumny against the Catho Ch h 
retalei by the Ediicalional InstitnUonB of Rome.— I hoo m 
numerous than its FounWina.— Eleniadtnry Eduoa — "Jra a 
Education originated by Eocleaastiea.— Religious J ra de d 
to tiie Gratuitous Education of the Poor.— The E h rs of he 
ChristinQ Schools.— Their admirable System of Edt oa on 

The old and long-etanding calumny against the Oat^h- 
olic Church is, that sho hates, because she dreada, the 
light; and that darkness being her congenial element, 
and indeed essential to her safety, it has been, as it ever 
■will be, her policy to discourage the policy of educa- 
tion, and thus retain tlie human mind in a convenient 
state of intelloctual tw-ilight. This is no worn-out and 
obsolete accusation, wliich one has to seai-ch for in some 
musty volume, or dig out of some rust-eaten recoi-d of 
a past age. On the contrary, it is the one most fre- 
quently made at this very day, by those who desire 
to misrepresent the Olmreh ; and it is the one, of all 
others, most readily ci'edited by the Protestant public 
of these countries. Now, if this accusation— that the 
Church is the friend of ignorance, and the enemy of 
education— be at all trne, to no better place within tlie 
wide circle of Christendom could we look for the exem- 
pMeatJon of this barbarous and benighting pohcy, than 
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to Eome ; for there, uot only lias the Pope to maintain 
his spiritual siipi-ernacj by tJie force and power of ig- 
norance, bnt bis temporal power hae also to be upheld 
by the same potent agency. Therefoi-e, schools ouglit 
to be very rare in Rome, and syetematicaily discour- 
aged by its ruler and his government. Or, if they exist 
in any number, they should be such only as were in- 
tended for the training of ecclesiastics, whose chief ob- 
ject would be the perpetuation of the same state of pop- 
ular debasement, which, according to the calumny, is 
tlie very foundation and stronghold of the influence and 
authority of the Church, — ^its influence and authority 
over the darkened mind of man. If London, Liverpool, 
and Manchester swarmed with schools and seminaries 
of eveiy kind, and suited to eveiy want and necessity 
of the population ; and if these schools were flung open 
gratuitously to the children of tlie poor, so that tliere 
ought not to be an ignorant child left in either of those 
great communities, it.might be said, with justice, that 
London, Liverpool; and Manchester were marching on 
tlie high-road of civilization, and were entitled to tlio 
respect and admiration of all other communities. If the 
same can be said of Rome, is not Rome equally entitled 
to the Siime admiration and the same respect ? Let ua 
see if Koine really merit praise on this account. 

It may be said of Home, that she possesses, even at 
this day, and notwithstanding the ruin of many of the 
magnificent aqueducts of the olden time, a greater 
number of public fountains, from which her population 
may draw an abundant and unceasing supply of the 
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purest water, than any other city in the world. And 
yet her schools are more numeroiis than her fountains, 
and quite as accessible to <dl classes, from the youth of 
her nobility to the offspring of the porter and the wood- 
cutter; and not more pure and unpolluted is the spnng 
from which the young inteUeet draws its first noui-ish- 
ment in tlie seminaries of the " modern Babylon," than 
ai-e those streams which bring health and daily comfort 
to tlie poorest of her people. Pass through its streets, 
and at eveiy turn you hear the plash, plash, of water, 
falling gratefully on the ear ; and so may be heard the 
unmistakeable hum and buzz of the regional and the 
parish schools. But these, great in number as I shall 
show them to be, form but a small portion of the edu- 
cational institutions of calumniated Eome. 
First, of Elementary Education. 
Until the year 1597, when the illustrious Saint, 
Giuseppe Oalasanzio, opened the first gratuitous school 
for the poor, which he did in the neglected district of 
Trastevere, elementary education in Rome was entirely 
in the hands of the mastere of the regionary, or dis- 
trict, schools, who were then partly paid by the Stato, 
and pai-dy by a small weekly stipend from tiieir pupils. 
Miserable, however, as the payment of the j-egionary 
teachers was, they stoutly resisted the benevolent exer- 
tions of tlie Saint in favour of gratuitous education ; nor 
could lie have overcome the many difficulties which 
were placed in his path, and which were attributable 
to various causes, if he were animated by a less ardent 
zeal, or were endowed with a leas energetic spirit. In 
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the coTirsG of his charitable miuistrationa to the poor, he 
saw that which we all see at this present day — namely, 
that ignorance was the fruitful source of mistiy and 
vice ; and, Oathohc Priest as he was, he reaolnt«Iy 
girded his loins to encounter that very evil of intel- 
lectual darkness which he believed to be the worst 
enemy of tlie Church. His efforts were attended with 
the success which they merited ; and to those efforts, 
followed, as they have been, to this honr, by the exer- 
tions and sacrifices of numberless successive benefactois 
of youth, are due tliat noble system of gratuit&m in- 
sirusiion which forms one' of tlie most striking and 
hopeful features of modem Eoman civilization. 

Leo XII. placed tlie elemuntary schools under the 
control and jurisdiction of the Cardinal Vicar; and, 
by his bnU of 1825, the private schools, otherwise the 
regionary scliools, were subjected, to a sti-ict system 
of supervision. These latter are held in the private 
houses of the masters, who, if the number of their pu- 
pils happen to he sixty — beyond which number no one 
school can contain — must em[)loy the services of an as- 
sistant ; the calculation being, that one teacher cannot 
properly attend to more than thirty scholars. Tiie 
coui'se of education vai-iesin different schools, according 
to the age, condition, or, necessities of the pupils. In 
general, besides the usual system of reading, wiiting, 
arithmetic, and catechism, a'e included the elements 
of the Italian and French languages, Latin gi-aramar, 
geography, sacred and profane histoiy, &c. Tlie reli- 
gions education of tlie cliild is never overlooked in these 
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schools, though under the management of laymen ; for 
not only do the pupils attend mass every morning, but 
there are varions religious practices observed during the 
day. Punishment, which is strictly limited to beating 
on the hand with a small rod, is rarely administered, 
and is in many schools absolutely dispensed with. The 
masters must submit themselves to an examination, in 
oi-der to test their competency ; and the duty of mak- 
ing this examination is entrusted to a Committee of 
Ecclesiastics, delegated by the Cai-dinal Vicar.* The 
Bame Committee likewise exercise a general superin- 
tendence over the schools, their discipline, and their 
system of education. In case of the illness of a master, 
a substitute, paid by the State, attends la his place ; 
and the State also contributes an annual sum to pro- 
vide rewards for deserving pupils. The numbei- of the 
regionary schools is rather on the decrease than other- 
wise ; but this decrease is owing to a cause in tlie high- 
est degree favourable to a more widely-diifused sys- 
tem of education— namely, the increase of gratuitous 
sclwols. The average, for some time past, hae been 
somewhere about 50 schools for boys of the private 

• It would be iiilviaable if the oxample of Rome had been followed in 
England ; for it appears, by the luat Census Report, tiiat eueh an esani- 
inaUon of teoehepa as I have above referred to, la much required in the 
private Bohoola of the latter country. Mr. Horace Mann saya— 

"111 the «aae of 708 out of 13,873 aebools. the returns were reepao- 
tiyely signed by the master or miatresa with a mark. The esme is 
notioeable with respaot to 35 pablio schools, moat of which lind small 
endowments." Mr. Mann truly remarks, that "the efficlenoj of a 
school depends unquestionably more upon the effitweney of the teaeJier 
than upon any other circumstance." 
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and paying class, witli 80 masters and assistants, and 
less tlian 3,000 ecliolars. The exact number of regioa- 
aiy schools at present is 49. 

The saintly foundei" of the gratuitous schools was ac- 
tively assisted by other ecelesiaetics— who were equally 
determined foes to ignorance ; and before God called 
him to his reward, in the ripeness of a glonons old age, 
he had the happiness of beholding many free schools 
crowded with the children of the poor, and the organi- 
zation of a number of religious and chaiitablo associa- 
tions devoted to tlaeir care. 

'From those "Pious Schools" many otliei-s sprai 
and now, in every part of Kome, tiiere are gratuitous 
elementary schools suited to the wants and necessities 
of the popi\!ation, witli eystems of education adapted to 
vai-ioiiB occupations and different branches of industiy. 
Among the most prominent and successful condnetors 
of elementary education, are the Pathei's Scolopi, the 
FatJiere Somaschi, the Fathers of the Christian Doc- 
ti-ine, and the Christian BroUiers — all of whom ha^e 
a number of flourishing schools under tlieir chai'ge. 

There are then the Parish Schools, one of whicli, at 
least, is to be found in every parish of Tiome. Tliese 
schools ai'e under tlie immediate conti'ol and direction 
of the Eector, or Pai'isli Priest, who uses his best in- 
fluence to induce the attendance of pupils. These 
schools alone afford a vast educational provision for 
the children of the poorer class. 

Besides these, there are several schools In the care 
of societies of vai'ious kinds, but whose chief object is 
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the education of youth. Of these, may be mentioned 
the Society degli AsiU ^ Infamia, which has two 
asylums, or educational establishments, for boys ; one 
in Trastevere, and the other in Eegola. Also, the So- 
ciety of Private Benefactors, amongst the principal of 
whom is Prince Loria ; and tliey have an admirable 
institution entirely maintained at their own chai-<fe. 

TliG Eoman Conference of the Society of St. Vincent 
do Paul has lately opened a flourishing school for the 
education of boys ; and it is certain to use every exer- 
tion to extend the sphere of its opesations. 

The Christian Brothei-s, or Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, have taken strong root in Eome, and are there, 
as in ail other countries where they have been estab- 
lished, amongst the mo5t zealous and successful of the 
teachere of youth. To tlie OathoUc reader of these coun- 
ti-ies, more especially of Ireland, their wonderful suc- 
cess, in elevating the tone and character of the working 
classes, is well known ; and in Eome, their reputation, 
for the possession of all those attributes which can con- 
stitute zealous and eonscientiouB teachers, is fully as high 
as it is elsewhere. These men are the very chivalry of 
the intellectual army of modem times ; and yet their 
order is one of tlie many educational institutions which 
have sprung from-the bosom of the Catholic Church— 
the reputed friend of darkness, and champion of igno- 
rance! Some notice of the origin of this order may 
fitly introduce an allusion to their success in Kome. 

The Christian Schools of Franco owe their origin to 
the zeal and piety of the Abbe de la Salle. This distin- 
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guished ecclesiastic was born at, KheimB on tins 30th of 
April, 1653, of parentB of tlie higliest respectability. 
Eesolving to devote himself to the service of religion, 
he accepted a caiionry in the Cathedral of Kheims, and 
at a suitable age, was raised to the priesthood. Seeing 
the spiritual destitution of tlie children of the poor, and 
the very inefficient means for their instruction which the 
existing schools affbi-ded, he determined on devoting to 
their reformation ail the time which his other duties 
left at his disposal. He a^embled a small number of 
teachers, induced them to adopt a kind of community 
life, presided at tlieir studies, and used every effort to 
qualify them for the discharge of their important and 
onerous obligations. He soon found, however, that his 
new undertaking would demand all hia time and atten- 
tion. He therefore resigned his canonry, sold his pat- 
rimony, and distributed its proceeds to the poor; 
brought the teachers to reside with him in his own 
house, and laboured with them in the conducting of 
the schools. The fruits of his teaching soon became 
manifest; the schools attained a high reputation, and 
numerous applications poured in on the good Abbd for 
communities of such efficient teachere. A noviciate, or 
House of Probation, was established, in which the ju- 
nior members of the society ^vere educate^ and trained 
to their, respective duties ; and in a very short period tlie 
Listitute spread itself throughout the principal parts of 
the kingdom. 

Rules and constitutions for its permanent govern- 
ment were now drawn up ; ndigions engagements for a 
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limited time entered into ; and the title of " Brotliers of 
tlie Christian Schools" adopted. In 1703 the saintly 
founder sent two of his brothers to Eome, in order to 
form an establishment in the Holy City. His object in 
doing so was (according to his own declaration) to place 
his Instittite under the auspices of the Holy See ; to 
have more ready access to the feet of Christ's Vicar, 
for tlie approbation of its rules and constitutions ; to 
attach it for ever to the imperishable and infallible 
Church ; and to give testimony of his inviolable attach- 
ment to the Centre of Unity, at a time when so many 
were found ready to limit its prerogatives, and question 
its authority. The undertaking was, after some time, 
successful. An establishment was formed. Another 
was given by Pope Benedict XHL, by whom the soci- 
ety was approved and confirmed in 1715. From that 
time it continued to flourish until the disastrous period ■ 
of the Bevolution, when the decrees of the National 
Assembly, which prosci-ibed religious societies, com- 
pelled the brotliere to disperse, and scatter themselves 
throughout the kingdom. Some took refuge in Italy, 
and were received into the houses existing in that coun- 
try ; but the success of the French arms in that penin- 
sula deprived them of even this protection. Of the 
numerous establishments which had been possessed by 
the society, two only, those of Ferrara and of Orvietto, 
now remained ; and to their existence was owing the re- 
vival of the body, when the decree of the French Consul 
permitted the brothers again to assemble in community. 
In 1801 they opened an establishment in Lyons. 
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Other estalDliahments followed. In 1815 they reas- 
suraed the religious dress ; and from that period to the 
present, they have heen increasing in numbers and 
efficiency, diffusing blessings around them in every 
loeaHty which has been favoured with their pious and 
edifying lahom-s.* 

Actively patronized by successive Popes, including 
Leo Xn. and Pius IX., tliebrotherliood, having been 
reinforced from Prance, greatly extended the sphere of 
their labours. They now, in 1857, possess five houses 
in Kome ; in each of which there are 500 pupils, or, in 
all, 2,500. They have, besides, a school for tlie sons of 
the French soldiers ; and also a boarding-house for boys 
who are intended to fill situations in shops and other 
places of business. 

Morichini bears the highest testimony to the value 
of these schools, and commends the zeal and ability of 
the maetere, and the docility and affection exhibited by 
the scliolars. Indeed, he goes so far, in hie praise of the 
schools of the Christian Brothers, and of the manner in 
which they are conducted, as to a^ert that the boys 
have been known to go home grieving when the follow- 
ing day happened to be a holiday ! If this be so, never 
was there a more eloquent tiibute offered by pupils 

•By the latest returns we find that in Fraooe they have l,aS5 schools; 
in Bel^nm, 38] in Savoy, SI; Piedmont, 33; Pontificft! States, 39; 
United States of America, 80; I.evant, 10; Prnsfja, 4; Mftlaysia, 3; 
Switzerlantl, 1 ; England, 2. Hnmber of Brothers, 7,000 ; number of 
pupils, 3 00,8 IS. 

The sohooU of the ChrislJaQ Brothers in the United Kingdom (not 
included in the above) attbrd education Xo aomewliere about 30,000 
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to their teacliers. The Brotliers do not confine tlieir 
labonrs exclusively to their own schoole, but attend to 
some others which have been lately established, either 
by the act of the, Pope, or by the assistance of private 
individuals. 

Eay (the Travelling Bachelor of Cambridge), in his 
Mucatim of the Poor in EngUnd cmd Europe, pnb^ 
lished in 1846, says of the educational system of the 
Erothei-B of the Christian Schools ;— 

"The education given in their schools is very liberal, and 
their books very good. The Brothers consider that if ihey 
negkcl to develop the inUllecf of their pupils, they cannot 
advance their religious education salisfactorily ; they con- 
sequently spare no pains to attain the former development, 
in order that the latter, which is the great end of their teach- 
ing, and of all instruction whatsoever, may not be retarded."* 
To many of the Eoman monasteries there are col- 
leges or schools attached, in which the students, daring 
their coui-se of study, assume the dress of the order, 
without, however, becoming members of it. Tluis the 
Benedictines, at S. Calisto ; the Eegulai- Canons, at S. 
Pietro in Vinculi ; and the Greek Basilians, at Grotto 
Ferrata, in the neighbourhood of Rome, whose schools 
are frequented- by many childi-en from Rome. 

Adjoining the Maraertine Prison, there is a School 
of Design for those who are preparing for any branch 
of the cai-penter ti-ade. This school is of veiy ancient 
date, and was founded by the Arch Confraternity of 
St. Joseph. . 

• For a pmctieal illustration of their system of eduoatioQ, see Ap- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



The Koman Night Schools.— Tli a Deaf and Dumb — AbjIueii 
Giovanni. — Sftn Mieliele, a Soliool of Industry and Art. 



3 over a number of other day-schools, to which 
allusion might be profitably made, we come to a class 
of schools which, owing tlieir origin to the chai'ity of a 
humane and religions mechanic, are increasing yeai-ly 
in number and in ueefulness. These are the Night- 
Schools, which are specially intended for and devoted 
to the education of young artisans, and othere engaged 
in various laborious pursnits, and who, from their con- 
stant employment during the day, ai-e deprived of the 
ordinary means tif intellectual and moral instruction. 
In fact, no other class of pupils can obtain admission to 
them save those so circumstauced as I describe. Tl)ese 
schools are thirteen in number; eleven being under 
one institution, and two under sepai'ate institutions. 
Each school consists of four classes, the number of 
pupils attending each school being, at the lowest es- 
timate, about 120; which would give a total attend- 
ance of pupils at not less than 1,600. Tliese schools 
ai-e sustained by various means and resources — by pri- 
vate contributions, by gi'ants through the Commission 
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of Supplies, and by certain ecclesiastical funds tem- 
porarily conceded to them by the present Pope ; taken 
from tbe treasury of the Dataria Apostolica, and from 
the Office of Briefs and Memorials. Amongst the 
benefactors of those valuable institutions, His Holi- 
ness is the principal; he gives to them 120 scadi an- 
nually, out of liis jyrivaie puree. The example of the 
Pope is imitated by the cardinals, the nobility, the 
clergy, and other classes of tbe community. 

The oj'dinary teaching comprises reading, writing, 
and ai-ithmetic; with a knowledge of the principles of 
design and practical geometry, both of which latter arc 
applied to the ornamental, useful, and mechanical arts. 
Eigiit years of age is the eariiest period at which a 
boy can enter the school, but he may attend it until lie 
is established in life. In tJieir mere educational charac- 
ter and results, these schools will stand a fair compari- 
son with schools of a somewhat similar but more ambi- 
tious cliaracter in France and Belgium ; but in one 
respect--^he moral and religious training of the yoimg 
workman— the Eoman Kight School stands by itself. 
In most of tJie schools elsewhere, religion is not even 
thought of; but in Borne it is made a primary comid- 
ei-ation ; and the most efficacious means are adopted, 
especially through religious societies, or congregations, 
under tlie guidance of clergymen, not only to ensure 
to the Night Scholar a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of his religion, but to induce him to the 
fulflhiieut of its obligations. 
The cost of each school is about twenty scudi per 
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month, or 240 scudi a year. Tliis sum serves to p]'o- 
cure oil for the lampa, paper, inli:, and books— all of 
which ai-e given gratuitously to the Bcholare, The 
principal items of expense ai-e the rent, the furniture, 
and the salaiy of the "guai-dian." 

The first of tliose schools was («tahlishod in the year 
1819, by a poor artisan, Giacomo Casoglio, a carver 
in wood, who gathered together a few idle boys who 
were playing on the banks of the Tiber, and whom 
he induced, by kind words and little presents, to fol- 
low him to his home. There he commiinieated to 
them what little he himself knew of the nidiments of 
seeulai- knowledge, and also insti-ucted them in tlie 
truths of religion. He was aided in his pious efforts 
by some good ecclesiastics, who threw themselv^ with 
ai'dour into the work ; and, ere long, the humble ar- 
tisan had many imitatois, who excelled him in knowl- 
edge and influence, though they could not in charity. 

In 1841, the number of schools was eight, and of 
scholars 1,000; but, in 1856, the schools had increased 
to thirteen, and the scholars to 1,600. Pius IX., from 
the first year of his pontificate to the pi'esent time, has 
ever evinced the greatest anxiety for the spread and 
progress of those schools, the number of which he has 
peiBonally assisted to extend. And not only does he 
contribute liberally to tlieir support, but he has on 
several occasions visited tliem, wltliout having given 
any prevfous notice of his intention ; and minutely in- 
quired into their system of education, their discipline, 
and their operati(m, and also examined at) v oral of 
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the pnpils, the heat of whom he distinguiehed by re- 
wards given with his own hand. 

It may be added, that the utmost care is taken by 
the mastere that the pnpils do not ramble about the 
streets at the conclusion of their studies. In general, 
thoy are accompanied to tlieir homes by the masters, 
as is the custom in the Pions Schools. Examinations 
are held every year, with a public distribution of prizes 
by the hands of eminent pensons ; and the prizes are 
always of a useful character, so as to assist the hum- 
ble parents of the pupils. The cider boys are con- 
ducted to the pubHc hospitals, and there encouraged 
to the pious duty of ministering to and comforting the 
sick. In fine, every effort is made by those who are 
eutrasted with the management of these schools, as 
teachers, directore, or superintendents, to fit the pnpil 
for a hfe of industry, honesty, piety, and active benev- 
olence. 

Deap and Dumb. 
Borne, among its other educational mstitntiona, pos- 
sesses an admirable one for that most afflicted class, the 
deaf and dumb. It owes its origm to the benevolence 
of an advocate, Don Pasqnale di Pieti-o, who estab- 
lished it in the year 1794, on the system so successfully 
adopted in Paris. It has since, with the consent of the 
family of the founder, been taken in charge by the 
Congregation of Studies, and is now nuder the protec- 
tion of the Cardinal President of the Commission of 
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Subsidies, and of a deputy, and is managed by a com- 
petent staff. Every improvement which science and 
humanity have invented or devised for tlie benefit of 
tliese sufferers, has been adopted by tiie conductors of 
the Eoman institution ; and with such success, that the 
utmost admiration is excited by ite public examina- 
tions, in which the pupils display the greatest intel- 
ligence, and a thorough knowledge of the many sub- 
jects embraced in a system of education in the highest 
degree liberal and comprehensive. They are even in- 
structed in vai-ious branches of the sciences. Persua- 
sion is the only means used to obtain obedience, there 
being no punishment or disgrace other than that in- 
volved in the loss of a reward. This institution was 
lately visited by the Holy Father, to the 'intense de- 
light of its inmates. 

There are three colleges or seminaries for artisans— 
namely, those of the Termini, Tata Giovanni, and San 
Michele. The two latter deserve special notice. First, 
tlie 

AsTLDM or Tata Giovanni. 

Princes and .prelates, great merchants and successful 
professional men, have not been, as wo have already 
shown, tlie only founders of institutions for the relief of 
suffering humanity, the shelter of the widow and pro- 
tection of the orphan, or the education of the ignorant; 
for, in all ages of the Church, and in ail Oatliolic coun- 
tries, we find the Divine spirit of benevolence animat- 
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ing some poor, u„i„„„„, and perhap. deapiscd pe„on, 
to mdertio and Bnccesrfnllj accompH, a g„,t „„* 
of charity. And it wonid be difficnlt, indeed, to find a 
more signal instance of energy and humanity than wm 
displayed by an iffileratc journeyman-mason, by whose 
more familiar name one of the most useful of tlie Ko- 
man educational institutions of Eome has been long 
known. The histoiy of its foundation is this — 

Towards tho close of the last century, there worked 
at the sacristy of the Tatican Basihca, as a mason, an 
humble and illiterate, but religious man, GioTanni 
Borp, who, after his day's toil, was in the constant 
habit of attending the sick in the hospital of AWo 
hjpnio, which Kes in the same direction. Indeed, such 
was tho zeal with which he performed this offlce of 
charity, that he spent enth'C nights by the bedside of 
the sick, and frequently fell asleep over hi, work in tlie 
day. On one evening, as he accompanied a procession 
of a rehgious confraternity through the city, hie atten- 
tion was attracted to a number of wretched boy, whom 
he saw lying on the steps of the Pantheon, and c-oueh- 
mg under the benches of the fowl market near that 
bmldmg, after having wandered about all day bai'o- 
footcd and in rags. These were partly ™grant children, 
who had run away from their parents; cliildren whom 
their parents had abandoned; or poor orphans, who 
were utterly destitute. Commiserating their unhappy 
state, Borgi took eome of them to the ground Boor of 
the house in which he himself rcKded ; and having clad 
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tliem, with tlie aid of alms whicii iie collected, lie ap- 
prenticed them to useful ti'ades. Two good ecclesias- 
tics having obseiTed his conduct with admiration, as- 
sisted him, as well by counsel as by money. Tlie little 
asylum soon afforded shelter to forty boys, when it was 
removed to a convenient house, one of the friendly 
priests paying the rent. It was now assisted by a soci- 
ety, which was formed to aid it, and which, by volun- 
taiy subscription, contributed more tlian one hundred 
scudi a month for its support. Tlius aided, its organi- 
zation was further developed in 1784. Giovanni called 
the boys " sons," and they called him " Tata," which is 
a vulgar word for father ; and hence the name of " Tata 
GimioMii" given to the institution. Pius YL highly 
approved of the good work, and having purchased for 
the institution the Palazzo Puggia, became its princi- 
pal protector, and was most kind to Giovanni— who 
now frequently took up idle and dissolute youths by 
force ; which so alarmed the beggars, that one had only 
to say to the importunate — " Fly, fly ! hero is Tata Gi- 
ovanni I" in order to scatter them at once. The insti- 
tution was now increased to 100 boys. They rose at an 
early hour, heai'd mass, and then received a loaf of 
bread, after which they went to their respective shops ; 
to which Tata frequently went round himself, in order 
to inquire how his " sons" were going on. At the Ave 
Maria he stood at the entrance door, with a bag in his 
hand, into which the boys dropped what they had 
earned during the day. Though ignorant himself, 
Tata knew the value of learning; and he induced a 
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number of benevolent pepBOns, lay and clerical, to teach 
the bojs in the evening. The school lessons were fol- 
lowed by the rosapyi and tlien came the frugal supper 
at which, through humility. Princes of the Church fre- 
quently served as the attendants of these poor children. 
The rule of Tata was strict; nor had the proverb, 
"Spare tlie rod and spoil the child," a more firm be- 
hever than himself Eis care of the boys was unceas- 
ing. Ho walked through then- dormitories all night, 
and did not seolt repose till the morning. Baring this 
time he did not by any means neglect the sick at Santo 
SpirUo; and if he could not contrive to go himself to 
the hospital, he was sm-e to send some of the older pu- 
pils to perform that office of charity. Tata, thou-h 
stricli was also considerate; and frequently, especially 
on festival days, accompanied his "sons" to the oonn- 
tiy, where— though old, short, and thick-set, blind of 
one eye, and big quaint head covered by a scratch wig 
—he was not ashamed to Join in their sports. After 
fifteen years of sublime perseverance, this good man 
died ; but not until he saw his labour crowned with 
success, and his cherished institution established on a 
firm and lasting basis. The wort, so nobly begun, was 
well followed up by patrons of rank and iuinence ; and 
though the place was changed, and another institution 
amalgamated with it, it preserves to this day the famil- 
im- name of its founder, Tata Simanni. The plan of 
sending the boys out to work having been found incon- 
venient, workshops wore formed in the establishment ; 
bnt the old system was again restored. Tata, rude and 
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illiterate as he was, was endowed with great good 
sense ; and in no respect did he more strikingly mani- 
fest this fine cLiiality than in tlie wisdom with which he 
allowed the boys to select the trade to which they 
had the greatest inclination, for which they evinced 
the greatest aptitude, and tliat best suited their capac- 
ity and strength. The soundness of this principle is 
practically recognized by its continued adoption. At 
twenty years of age, the inmates of the asylum are dis- 
missed ; and not only are thoy well educated, carefully 
trained, and thoroughly practiced in their respective 
trades ; but they have, in their savings — ^boing the sur- 
plus over a certain daily charge for their support — the 
means not only of providing tools and instruments nec- 
essaiy for their calling, but for the purchase of clothes, 
a bed, and other necessary articles. Besides the ele- 
mentary studies, in which the boys are thoronghly 
grounded, they are also taught geometiy and the prin- 
ciples of design. "Well may the orphan boy bless the 
memoiy of that poor ignorant mason, who, under a 
rough exterior and even repulsive manner, concealed a 
heart of the tenderest compassion and the loftiest char- 
ity. May the name of Tata Giotamni be long honoured 
on this eai-th. 

Pius IX., while yet a simple priest, presided over 
this admirable school, from motives of the purest char- 
ity, and in order to do good to a class for whom he 
ever felt the profoundest sympathy. It was his ordi- 
nary custom to dine off the humble fare provided for 
the boys, as he sat at the head of Uieir tabic. 
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San IVIicHELE. 
San Michelo, now a Oonservatorio dl Belle Arti, ia 
one of the most intereatiug institutions in Eome, and 
■wil! amply repay tiie trouble of a visit. Besides train- 
ing a number of boys to different branches of the pure- 
ly mechanical ai-te, it freq^uently contributes to the 
great world of art some of its most distinguished orna- 
ments. Jot instance, it was a former pupil of San 
Kichele who lately completed the beautiful monument 
to Gregory XVI., now in its place in St. Peter's, and 
which no one can regard without a feeling of genuine 
admiration, for the exquisite grace of the figures that 
adorn it In the vast and comprehensive seminary tlie 
visitor may observe its pupils engaged in the most va- 
ried and opposite pursuits. Here, they are learaing 
some simple handicraft— there, the highest branches of 
art. In one hall, a number of boys are weaving car- 
pets, of tlie most costly texture and elaborate design ; 
in another department, other classes are cutting cameos, 
engraving on steel and copper, or engaged in model- 
ling a bust or a group, or chiselling it into its enduring 
form out of the pure marble of Carrara. You leave 
the hall where some incipient Canova is Jeaming the 
first principles of his immortal art, and, passing to an- 
other part of the building, you hear the quick stroke 
of the carpenter's hammer, or see, drying in the open 
air, a piece of cloth that has lately received its colour 
in the dye-vat. The wise principle of tJiis noble insti- 
tution is to allow the boy to adopt the pursuit most 
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congenial to his tastes, or best suited to hia capacity — 
not compelling the youth who feols within him an in- 
stinctive longing for the beautiful in art, to toil and 
drudge at some mere nieclianical pursuit ; nor training 
anotlier to the profession of an artist, instead of confer- 
ring on him a purely mechanical trade. The illustrious 
Howard, who speaks of " this large and noble edifice" 
with admiration, remarks that when he visited San 
Michele, there were in it about 200 boys — "all learn- 
ing different trades according to their different abilities 
and genius." 

To secure admission to this institution, a boy must be 
an orphan, a native of the Eoman States, and not over 
twelve years of age. Occasionally, boys are admitted 
for a small pension, not exceeding sixteen or seventeen 
shillings a month ; and for this small sum they are fed, 
clothed, and given a sound hterary education, a trade, 
or perhaps a profession. Intercourse is freely allowed 
with their relatives, so that family ties, where they ex- 
ist, should be kept up. The education given to the 
boys is that which best adapts them to the situation in 
life which they are destined to fill. Besides other 
branches, music is carefully taught; and perhaps the 
stranger, who visits Eome, could enjoy no greater treat 
than that afforded on the occasion of the great festival 
in hononr of the Patron Saint of the institution^ when 
the choir, entirely composed of the pupils, performs 
the splendid music selected for the day, which is cele- 
brated witli unusual pomp. 

The boys seemed to be happy and contented, as, in- 
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deed they well might be ; for the treatment whieh they 
receive from their eaperiors ie kind and affectionate in 
the extreme. Pereuaeion, not force, is the rule of the 
inefcitution. That they were fine healthy-looting little 
fellows, I can say with, certainty ; and the manner with 
which they replied to such observations as were ad- 
dressed to them by the ecclesiastic who kindly con- 
ducted me through the greater portion of the vast 
building, was frank, self-possessed, and most respectful 
— which manner was in itself a good test of the train- 
ing of the pupi!, and the conduct of the master. 

To understand the value, or the result, of that artistic 
training which the higher classes of the pupils receive, 
one had but to pass thi'ough the stately apartments of 
the Cardinal Protector, the learned and venerable Tosti. 
These apartments principally consist of a number of 
halls and galleries, enriched by a splendid collection of 
works of art and articles of vertu^ — ^a great number of 
the former having been executed by the pupils of the 
institution. Besides paintings and engravings, many 
of evident merit, were some beautiful busts, groups, 
and bae-reliefe. A lovely little chapel, all of the pur^t 
marble, was also the work of their hands. Amongst 
tlie most exquisite of the works of art, not of modern 
execution, was a group in silver, representing the 
scourging of the Redeemer in the hall of Pilate. It 
stood about nine inches high, and one glance was suffi- 
cient to tell that it came from the hands of a master ; 
for genius was stamped upon it most unmistakably. 
The artist was the famous Benvenuto Cellini. 
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"Writing of this noble institution, Moricliini justly 
says :— " The hospital ia a perfect polytechnic school, a 
perfect conservatory for arte and trades, and which the 
genius of the Popes had established a cenfctiry in ad- 
vance of the most cultivated nations of Europe," 

In another branch of the same establiehnieut, tliere 
is an extensive conservatory for girls, who ai'e gratui- 
tously maintained, and taught every thing necessary to 
their future condition. They are carefully trained in a 
knowledge of the more domestic duties. 
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Fonmle Education. — Ample ProviaioQ for it. — Colleges and Seminaiies. 
—English and Irish Colleges,— Tlie Piv>pagaiida.— The Boman Col- 
lege, — Educational Statistics of Romii. — Its high Standard. 

It is not necessary to refer again to tlie system of 
education earned on in prisons, reform atonee, and even 
hoepitala for the treatment of disease ; sniBcient has 
been shown, in the Prison of S. Michele, the Eeform- 
atory of Santa Balbina, and the Hospital of San Ga- 
licano, to prove that the education of the young is con- 
sidered in Rome as a niattei', not of secondary, but of 
primary importance. 

Nor is it advisable to go through a list of the schools 
for female children, which are intended for those of 
every class and condition in life, from tlie daughter of 
the prince, to the poor deserted child of the street. Tlie 
conservatories alone would make a long list, to say 
nothing of tlie public schools under the care of the 
Maeatre Pie, one of which, at least, is to be found in 
every pariah. There are several other religious orders 
specially devoted to the instrnction of youth, including 
tlie following: — the Ursuline, the Presentation, the 
Sacred Heart, the Divine Love, the Providence, the 
8. Giuseppe, and the Holy Name of Jesus. In fact, 
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it may be said, that whei^ever there is a convent of 
nans, there is also attached to it a school for some one 
class or other of female childi'eu. Not a few of the in- 
stitutions for girls were originally intended as reformat 
toi-ites, or asylums for the protection of young persons 
in danger of growing np in ignorance or vice. For iu- 
Btance, that known as 11 Borromeo was founded by 
Cardinal Borromeo, who purchased a house on the 
Esquiline, and placed in it many poor abandoned girls 
who were so utterly destitute, that they were common- 
ly called " censiose," or ragged. So that the " ragged 
school" is by no means of that recent origin which, in 
England, many persons snppose it to be. The children 
maintained in this institution, as in all the conserva- 
tori^, are trained up in mdvstry, as well as instructed 
in the usual course of knowledge suited to their posi- 
tion. Indeed, industrial training is a necessary element 
in tlie education which girls receive in al! such institu- 
tions ; as the profits of their work go in some degree to 
meet the charge of maintaining the establishment ; the 
rest being generally supplied either from revenues at- 
tached to tlse oiiginal foimdation, or by a contribution 
from the State, administered by a particular commis- 
sion, or controlling body. A favourite fonn of Roman 
chanty is that of establishing asylums for children " in 
danger," no matter whether the danger arise from their 
orpliau condition, or from the neglect of cai-eless or the 
example of bad parents ; and at the present day, there 
are to be found zealous clergymen, benevolent laymen, 
and charitable women, ready to imitate the holy ex- 
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ample of a Borromeo or a Neri. When I come to 
give the total of echolaj-s of all ages and both sexes, it 
■will be seen that the education of the female child ie 
as carefullj provided for as that of the boy, 

I now proceed to notice, or rather enumerate, the 
educational institutions of a higher class. 

The colleges or seminaries for the higher studies are 
the Orfani, the ranfili — for ecclesiastics from the 
estates of the house of Doria— the Capranica, for Eo- 
mans or tlie natives of some dioceses of the Marche ; 
the Seminary of St. Peter, fJie Koman Seminary, the 
Seminario Pio; the secular Colleges of Ghislieri, Cle- 
mentino, N'azareno, and Borromeo, specially for the 
Bons of the nobility. 

The Seminario Pio was founded and endowed by 
Pius IX., ont of Ms private purse, and may be men- 
tioned as another proof of his zeal for education. The 
students of this ecclesiastical seminary are chosen, by 
examination, from the dioceses of the Papal States. 
The result is, that the best student of each diocese is 
enabled to perfect his education in Eome, and tlius 
carry back to his native place somewliat of the apos- 
tolic spirit of the Holy City. 

Besides these, there are the colleges of the Benedic- 
tines in S. Calisto, and of Eeguiar Canons Lateran, in 
S. Pietro in Vinculi, 

The following are colleges for foreign ecclesiastical 
students : — 
The Propaganda; and the colleges of the English, 
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Irish, Scotch, Greek, Belgian, French, German, and 
Hungarian nations. 

Tlie English College was founded and endowed hy 
Gregory XHL ; but the funds are not equal to the 
support of more tlian 20 or 25 students. However, 
Pius IX. has recently joined to this institution a new 
college founded by himself, and beaiing his own name. 
The Collegio Pio must not be confounded with tlie Semi- 
nario Pio, mentioned above. The Collegio Pio has 
been established by the Pope, not alone to meet the 
growing wants of the Catholic Church in England, but 
to provide a place of study for the numerous converts 
that of late jeais have quitted the Protestant Church, 
and returned to the venerable Chnrch of their fathers. 
A new French college has also been established by 
the present Pope; 'and it is probable that, before long, 
!^ American college will be also opened in Eome. By 
such acts as these does Pius IX. exhibit, as Supreme 
Pontiff, V his care for all the churches." 

The number of pupils in the Scotch College is not 
very great at present ; but it is progi-essing. 

The students of the L-ish College are steadily increas- 
ing in number. Of this fact I waS' myself a witness. 
On my first visit to tiie ecclesiastical college of my 
own nation, the number of students was forty-six ; but 
before I left Rome it was increased to fifty-four, by ac- 
cessions from various dioceses in Ireland. Indeed, I 
had travelled to Home with two students whom I ac- 
cidentally met on the platform of the railway in Paris ; 
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and they were from the diocese of Clojne, in the county 
of Cork. 

My first visit to tlie college found the atndente just 
terminating a "retreat," which was conducted by a 
priest of the order of the PassioniatB, whose picturesque 
convent forms so prominent a feature on the Celian 
Hill. I was introduced into a long narrow chamber, 
from which the bright sun was excluded by dark 
blinds, and which, indeed, received its only light from 
the candles burning on the altar. The students, who 
were clad in the usual academic costume, were seated 
in silent rows, listening with the most profound atten- 
tion to the eloquent exhortations of the Passionist, who 
appeared to put forth all his fervour and all his impres- 
siveness in his concluding appeal. Hie voice was rich 
and melodious, and adapted itself to every style ; and 
his action was eminently natural — that is, it corre- 
sponded with the woi-ds which he uttered, and the 
emotion which he felt. In fact, he was an orator, 
appealing, too, to the most favourable audience— to 
young, pure hearts, glowing with piety, and full of 
enthusiasm for the sacred profession to which tJiey 
aspired. The devotions of the day were concluded 
by the students approacJiing the altar, and, kneeling 
before a large cross, which lays at its steps, kissing the 
feet of the image of the crucified Redeemer,— an act 
of pious homage, not to the insensible ivory, but to the 
Divine Being, whose sublime charity and compassion 
for fallen man it visibly and strikingly represented. 
Tlie more I saw of this college— and I was a frequent 
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visitor — the more I waa impressed witli its discipline, 
its management, and its system of education. Certain 
portions of the necessary course are taught within its 
walls ; but the students also attend the lectures of the 
Eoman College, and the Propaganda. In a short time 
they become thoroughly acquainted with the Italian 
language, which is indispensable to them as a medium 
of instruction. The gravity and deeoram of the stu- 
dents, as they walk, in groups of ten or twelve, through 
the streets of Eome, is only exceeded by their piety 
and collectedness in their devotions, whether performed 
in the adjoining church of St. Agata, or in whatever 
church they happen to visit. Indeed, they are fortu- 
nate in their superiors, the Hector and Vice-Eector ;* 
than whom it would be difficult to find two men of 
gentler nature, of a solicitude more truly paternal, or, 
who are more profoundly impi-cssed with a sense of 
tlieir great responsibility. The natural consequence, is, 
that the students honour and love their superiors. For 
ceitain months in the summer tliey reside altogether 
at the establishment in the country; and, at other 
times, a visit to the vineyai'd which tlie college pos- 
sesses outside the city affords them tiie opp(jrtunity of 
healthful exercise. 

The church attached to the Irinh College was that 
appropriately selected as the resting-place of the heart 
of Daniel O'Connelt ; and a very graceful mural monu- 

« Monsignor Kirby and tha Rev. Dr. MorsD. The latter, a scholar 
of distinguiahed merit, la nephew to tJie Most Rev. Dr. Cullen, tho pi^e- 
deoSEEor of Dr. Kirby, and now the Catholic Arohbiahop of Dublin. 
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moot— erected at the Bole cost of Charles Bianconi, to 
the memory of his illustriom friend— marks out the 
spot, and commemorates the fame of the great cham- 
pion of Catholic liberty. This monument was one of 
the first works which brought the artist Benzoni into 
notice, and assisted him to attain the deservedly high 
position which he now enjoys. 

There are several Irish students in the famous Prop- 
aganda ; and the Irish branches of the Dominican, Au- 
gustiniaa, and Franciscan orders, have each a house in 
Kome. 

The Propaganda, as is well known, is the celebrated 
coUege in which students intended for foreign missions 
are educated. Here meet all nations, and are spoken 
all tongues ; jmd from this great institution annually go 
forth bravo and devoted soldiers of the Cross, not a tew 
of whom seal with their blood their fidelity to the faith 
of the Gospeh This college has its own staff of pro- 
fessors, who deliver lectures of the highest character, 
which are attended by students of many other colieges. 
At tlie annual Polyglot Academy held this year, tlie 
pupils recited compositions in no less than foHy-four 
difiireut hmguages. Fourteen of these were Asiatic, 
fom- African, twenty-four European, and two Oceanic. 
The last were spoken by natives of Uvea and Tonga. 
All nations and all races of the human family are rep- 
resented in the pions and heroic youth of this great 
Catholic University, which stiictly fulfils the sublime 
mission of the Church, t» " go and teach all nations." 
The pubhc schools are the Eoman College, the Ap- 
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polinaro, and, so far as rhetoric, the College of St. 
Maiia in Montccelli. Of one only of thos^-the Eo- 
man College— a bnef notice is required. 

To give anything hko a complete aceonnt of the 
Eoman College would require a sepai-ate treatise ia 
itself. A sketch of a single Facalty will, however, give 
some idea of the extent of its curriculum, and of the 
method of iiisti-uction. As it is upon the Faculty of 
Philosophy that the character of a univereity will he 
generally found to depend, it will he convenient to 
take it in this case as an example. This Faculty ia 
conducted by nine professot-s. The course of instruc- 
tion extends over a period of three years, and includes 
the following subjects : — 

Logic and Mathematics, Moral Philosophv 

ELBUENTAItY MATIlBMATICa, pHrSICO-CHEMISIBV, 

Mathematical Phvsics, Analttioai. Gbombtey, 

Philosophy op Relibion-, Astbokomit 

Differential and Intboral Calculus, 

In the first year of this course of Philosophy, the 
student has to attend lectures on two subjects ; Logic 
and Metaphysics, and Eiementaiy Mathematics. There 
ai-e three lectures, of an hour each, every day; two 
being devoted to tlie logic and Metaphysics, and one 
to the Mathematics. In tlie second year of Phi- 
losophy, the student attends four courses of lectm-es ; 
Moral Philosophy, Physico-Chemistry, and Mathemati- 
cal Physics for an hour each every day, and Analytical 
Geometry for halt-an-hour eveiy second day. In the 
tJiird year, tlie student attends tliroe coursee,— the Phi- 
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losophy of Eeligion, Astronomy, and the Caiculua; 
lectures being delivered on each of these sulijects 
every day. 

From this statement it will be seen that, as far as 
the machinery of professorial instruction is concerned, 
the faculty of philosophy in the Eoman College is su- 
pei-ior to that of any iinivereity or college in Great 
Britain or Ireland, not excepting Oxford or Cambridge. 
In some of the universities lately established in this 
country, great stress is laid upon the importance of 
mathematical studies. Yet we find that even in these 
institutions, such, for instance, as the Queen's Universi- 
ty in L-eland, a single professor is expected to teach 
^&ry branch of mathematics ; whilst in the Eoman 
College there are in general four distinct chairs appro- 
priated to mathematical subjects. It is worthy of re- 
mark tliat many of the text books aj-e written by the 
Jesuits themseiyes. Some of these are well known in 
England ; such as the Prmoipia Caleuli 1 
d Integralis, Uemque, Caleuli 
rmn : auctore Andred Oaraffa. 8. J. 

The metaphysical course is very extensive. It ia 
principally devoted to a critical examination of the va- 
rious theories of Psychology. T!ie British writers who 
attract most notiee are Locke and Eeid ; but the gi-eater 
part of the Psychological course appears to be devoted 
to combating the fallacies of the German metaphy- 
sicians. 

The course of Astronomy possesses many points of 
interest. In tlie fij-st place, it is based, to a great ex- 
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tent, on the lithographed treatise wliich the late cele- 
brated I'ather De Vico prepared for his class. Tliis 
giyea it a mai-ked chai'acter of originality. In the sec- 
ond place, many brilliant discoveries have of late years, 
as well as centui-ies ago, been associated with the name 
of the CoUegio Eomano ; and ite observatory has long 
been acknowledged to be one of the best in Europe. 
In studying that important part of Astronomy which 
treats of the meaeurement of time, the student remem- 
bers with pride that it was to the founder of the Col- 
lege, to Gregory XTTT ., we owe the correction of the 
Calendar, The extent of the astronomical course may 
be judged from the fact, that it enters fully into such 
questions as the Lunar Theory, the stability of the Solar 
System, the Secular and Periodic Variations, the effect 
of a resisting medium, and the figures of the planets ; 
all these questions, as a matter of couree, requiring a 
familiarity with the Iiighest branches of mathematics. 

In the course of Physico-Ohemistiy, after going 
through Chemistry proper, and tlie theoi-ies of Liglit 
and Heat, the class is occupied with experiments in 
Electricity, Magnetism, and Galvanism. These experi- 
ments are, however, but of secondary importance ; the 
main pai-t of the lectures in these latter subjects being 
devoted to discussing the investigations of Ampere, 
Arago, Faraday, &c., and developing the several for- 
mulse which bring magnetism and electricity into the 
domain of mathematics. 

The Eoman CoUegc is entirely under the manage 
ment and in the hands of the Jesuit Fathers, who fill 
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fl» different Chairs in siicli a manner as to maintain tlm 
liigli repatation of tliat illnBtrious order. In the Ap- 
pendix of this Tolume is given one more proof of the 
BCrrioeB which members of tliis hodj have confeiTed on 
the cause of science. I aHnde to the measurement of 
the base Hne, for a trigonometrical sniTcy, hy Fatlier 
Angelo Secchi.* 

The great UniverBity, the Sapienza, closes my list of 
institutions for public instruction in Eome. This col- 
lege was founded in the year 1344, by Innocent IT., 
and has been entirely remodelled in the courae of the 
present century by Leo XII. The present Popo has 
added to the number of its chairs. 

Cardinal Morichini statos that, in 1841, there were 
in Eome 27 institutions and 387 schools for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the poorer portion of the public. 
Of these, 180 wore for children, or infants, of both 
sexes ; and, of the remainder, 94 wore exclusively de- 
voted to males, and 113 to females. The total number 
of scholars in damntary schodh amonutcd, at that time, 
to 14,157. Of these, 3,790 were of the infant class,' 
and of those of more advanced years, 5,544 were males, 
and 4,823 were females. In gratuitom elementary 
schools, 7,679 received their education; namely, 3,963 
boys, and 3,627 girls. In schools „img » »™H ^ 
awn, there wore 1,692 males, and 1,196 feinales— mat- 
ing a total in such schools of 2,788. Of the 387 schools 
referred to, 26 belonged to religious communities of 

' See Append!):. 
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men, and 33 to roligious coinmunitiea of women. 
The rest belonged to, oi- were conducted by, seculai-s. 
Ill addition, 2,213 children, of both sexes, learned the 
rudiments of education in special conservatories and 



The figures whieb are given exclude students in the 
nnivei-sities and higher colleges. Including these, how- 
ever, with tlie classes already mentioned, the student 
population of Eome, as compared with the total popu- 
lation of the citj, was, in the year 1842, as one in eight. 
But since then, as I have shown, the schools and the 
scliolaiB have considerably increased. For instance, 
not to go beyond the Niglit Schools and the scliools of 
tlie Christian Brotbere, the increase is veiy marked 
since the time when Morichini wrote. The schools of 
the former description have increased from eight to 
thirteen, and tlieir scholars from 1,000 to 1,600.- Be- 
sides, the present Pope has himself estabbshed a num- 
ber of Bcliools for children of both sexes, and does all in 
his power, by pecuniary aid as well as by other modes 
of encouragement, to promote new schools throiigbont 
the Papal States, and to enlarge, or otherwise improve, 
those already in existence. He also impi'esses on bis 
clergy a duty which they zealously peiform— that of 
urging parents to send their cbildi-en to school, and thus 
■ take advantage of that great humanizing agent which 
is brought to the very dooi-s of the humblest and pooi^ 
^t. So that, it may be fairly asserted, if a single Ro- 
man child grow up iii ignorance, or without the benefit 
of a sound and useful education, the fault lies with the 
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parents of the child, and not with the government of 
Pins IX., or with those institutions which redonnd so 
much to the liononr of the Eternal City. If, then, the 
educational standard were one m eight when Morichini 
wi-oto, it must now closely approximate to one in six, 
wliieh is, perhaps, the highest standard at which any 
State can reasonably hope to attain,* 

• Mr. Horace Mann, in hU eelehrated Report attached (« the Census 
Tnblea of 1851,— which Report was published in Mareli, 1864,— saya, at 
pnga 31 :~" Moat competent wiiters are now inclined to assume tlial 
om in eight would be a satisfactory proportion, after mating due nl- 
lowftnce for praotica! impediments." At the same time, Mr, Mann ad- 
verts l» the opinion of Mr. Edward Bainoa— the acknowledged leader 
Bnd organ of the volnntary party- who, after a careful course of rea- 
sonings, saya that one in nine would be a propoi-tion quite as high as 
t}ie condition of society in Eogland would permit; One in eight is, 
thei-efore, the highest educational etandard at which any party, even 
those holding the most advanced views, aapirc In 1861, one in eight 
and a third was the nominal educational position of England. 



i informatioi 



nominal character of 



elemcDtary cdncatiun in Great Britain, the reader is I'eferred b 
Appendii:. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

UniyoreitieB in the Papal Slates.— Their Courses and Museums.— Valu- 
able libraries. — AiJmleaion gfatuitoas. — Elementarj Instruction. — 
Communal Schools.- Number of Students in the nniverMtiB3.--ThB 
Chnreh not afraid of the Diffusion of Eduoatioii.~Mr. Macaulay 
quoted. 

Hayikg given a general idea of the educational re- 
sources of Koine, it may be well to add some few par- 
ticulars witli respect to the provision made for the in- 
struction of youth throughout the Pontifical States ; 
inasmuch as it must tend to show, to those who are 
believers in that imaginary policy of intellectual dai'k- 
ness attributed to the Church, that in the very domin- 
ions of the Cliurch, M'here the Church may bo said to 
possess more direct influence and authority over tem- 
poral mattei-s than in any other part of Christendom, it 
preserves its influence and maintains its authority in 
spite of tlie intelligence it persistently awalcens, and 
the knowledge it so anxiously and laboriously promotes. 

Tliere are seven Univei'sities in the Papal States — 
namely, tliose of Ferrara, Bologna, Urbino, Macei-ata, 
Camerino, Perugia, and Home. In each there is taught 
a complete couj-se of Theology, Jurisprudence, Philos- 
ophy, Medicine and Surgery, besides other branches. 
Tlie Universities of Rome and Bologna ^re of the fli-st 
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class, and in those ie taught, in addition, a complete 
course of mathematics. They are also supplied with a 
number of other chairs which do not exist in the uni- 
versities of the second class. It ia the rule, I believe 
that in the fii-st-ciass universities tliere must be thirty- 
eight chairs ; but in Eome there are forty-five, and two 
additional chairs were recently instituted. 

The secondaiy as well as the first-claea univorsidea 
ai-e supplied with museums of a comprehensive charac- 
ter, illustrating the various sciences, such as zoology, 
mineralogy, anatomy, chemistry, mechanics, &c. ; and, 
as for the museums of the fii-st class univcrsitjes, it may 
be said, with justice, that they rival those of any Euro- 
pean capita!, in the variety and value of their coUec- 
tions. Tims, for instance, the museum of mineralogy 
in die Koman University, aa well as its collection of 
birds, excel, in their completeness and extent, those of 
any other Italian city. The same may be said of the 
museum of Bologna, some idea of the magnitude and 
value of which may be afforded by the fact, that its 
anatomical collection contains 60,000 preparations f 

Each university is also, supplied with an ample 
librai-y, in some of which may be found works of great 
antiquity and of rare value. In the two great univer- 
sities there is an excellent observatory, well provided 
with the best, the newest, and most costly instruments. 
Tour of the universities— those of Kome, Perugia, 
Bologna, and Ferrai-a^possess each a chair of Agri- 
culture; and in order that experiment and phictice 
might be combined with theory, certain grounds are 
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attached to each of theae universities, for the practical 
study of tills most valuable and ancient of all the 
sciences. _ 

The admission of the student to the University is 
grakdtous, the salary of the professors hoing either at 
the expense of the State, or, as in some of the second- 
ary institutions, at that of the Province, or provided for 
out of special funds destined to the purpose. At one 
period only is there any charge made to the university 
student, though by no means in the majority of cases ; 
and that is, on his attaining to and taking out his 
academical degrees— namely, of Bachelor, Licentiate, 
and Doctor ; and the entire cost for aU the degrees does 
not exceed 60 scudi, or about lU. And in many in- 
Btances, especially where the student is in a humble 
position of life, and cannot afford this very moderate 
charge, it is either partly or wholly remitted. It is 
also remitted in cases of signal merit, as where the stu- 
dent reaches to the honours of the Laureate. 

Then, with respect to elementary instruction, the am- 
plest provision is made for it; for not only in the first- 
class cities, hut in general in all cities — in Ireland we 
should call them towns— containing from 2,000 to 5,000 
inhabitants, there is a Gymnasium, or a Lyceum, for 
the instruction of youth. In the gymnasium are taught, 
besides other matters, reading, writing, arithmetic, ele- 
mentary philosophy, and the principles of jurispru- 
dence ; and, as an invariable rale, the boys are well 
grounded in a knowledge of their rehgion. Some of 
these institutions are under the care of religious bodies, 
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specially devoted to the mstruction of youti ; others 
are conducted by secnlar priests ; and more are con- 
fided to laymen. The appointment of teachere belongs 
generally to the local municipaKty, and is made with 
tJie approbation of tlie bishop of the diocese, and the 
sanction of the Congregation of Studies, to which de- 
partment belongs the superintendence of all the educa- 
tional institutions of the Pontifical States. Tlie Eoman 
College may be termed the Gymnasium of l^me ; but 
besides the arts or sciences above mentioned, there is 
also taught in it a complete course'of theology. 

To those institutions, as to the universities, the stu- 
dents are admitted without amy charge whatever, and 
they can enter them with the utmost facility. 

They attend Mass every morning, and are iuatructed 
in catechism, either every day, or on certain fixed days, 
according to their cla^. On festivals, they assemble in 
their societies, or congregations, when they approach 
the sacraments, and receive religious instmction from 
their spiritual director ; and every year, towai-ds Eas- 
ter, they make a spiritual " retreat" for some days. 

"Where the gymnasium, or lyceum, does not exist, 
there is to be found a Communal School, for boys— 
which Communal School may be seen, not merely in 
every small town, but eveii in every village. Similar 
schools are established for girls, conducted by the 
Maestre Pie, and other rehgioua oi-dei-s devoted to 
the promotion of education. It may be again repeat- 
ed, that all these schools are wholly gratuitous; the 
State, or the i-espective municipality, defraying the 
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chai-ge, where it is not otherwise provided for bj old 
foundations, or by special funds. 

Even from the incomplete list of educational institu- 
tions which I have given, it may be supposed that the 
number of students receiving a flrst-class education in 
the great Universities and in the principal Seminaries 
is considerable. By the latest returns, I find that the 
number of this class of students amounts to 28,899 — a 
vast number iudeed, especially when contrasted with 
the smallnesa of the aggregate population of the Papal 
States, Attending die Eoman University, the number 
is 1,051— that of Bologna, 1,050— Macerata, 1,313— 
Perugia, 1,137— Pesaro and Urbino, 5,178— Ferrara, 
3,706. Then Ancona has 2,515 scholars of the liigher 
grade, and Ascoli, 3,253 — and so on, until the gross 
number of 28,899 is mado up. 

These details, imperfect as they are, render utterly 
ridiculous the accusation levelled, by malice or by pre- 
judice, against the Catholic Church, which is said to 
owe the preservation of its authoiity to the ignorance, 
and therefore to the mental debasement, of its followers. 
If the Church be really afraid of the general diffusion 
of education, she must be said to adopt an extraordi- 
nary mode of evincing her alarm. You apprehend 
that a certain enemy has a design on your life— that 
he meditates yonr destruction with a deadly weapon. 
Prudence tells you to avoid him, or to deprive him 
of the means of effecting his pui-pose. At any rate, 
whether you fly or resist, there is one thing which, 
unless you be an idiot, jon do not , do, — ^you do not 
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yourself select tlie weapon, and place it in his hand, 
■with an invitation to its murderous use. If the Church 
dreaded the hght, how comes it that it is she who 
draws back the veil which slirouda the intellect, and 
reveals to the inquiring spirit of youth the choicest 
treasures of knowledge, human and divine ! Trace her 
history throughout all ages in which she has exercised 
influence over man, and you ever find her the most 
zealous as the most successful promoter of education, 
and, above all, dispensing it with unstinting liberality 
to those classes of the community who have been con- 
sidered even of late years, and in many states, and by 
many statesmen, as not entitled to its advantages. One 
proposition, however, is clear beyond question— if the 
progress of enlightenment be so certain to ensure the 
downfall of the Church, and necessarily of the Papacy, 
as we are confidently told it is, then Rome is deliber- 
ately, and with great trouble, devoting both herself 
and the Pope to destruction. 

But to those who look to the progress of human en- 
lightenment as the means of insuring the destruction 
of the Church, may be commended the following de- 
liberate statement, written by Mr. Macaulay, who cer- 
tainly is not open to the charge of partiality on the 
side of the Catholiee : — 

" We often hear it said, that the world is constantly be- 
coming more and more enlightened, and that this enlighten- 
ment must be favourable to Protestantism, and unfavourable 
to Catholicism. We wish that we could think bo. But we 
Bee great reason to doubt whether this is a well-founded es- 
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peotation. We see that during the last two hundred and fifty 
years the human mind has hem in the highest degree active ; 
that it has made great advacoes in every 'branoh of natural' 
phiioaophy; that it has produced innumerable inventions 
tending to promote the convenience of life; that medicine, 
surgery, chemistry, engineering, have been very greatly im- 
proved ; that government, police, and law, have been im- 
proved, though not to so groat an extent as the physical sci- 
ences. Yet *e see that, during these two hundred and fifty 
years, Protestantism has made no conquests worth spealcing 
of. Nay, we believe that, as far as there has been change, 
Oiat change has, on the whole, been in, favour of the Church of 
Some. We cannot, therefore, feel confident that the progress 
of knowledge will necessarily be fatal to a system, which has, 
to say the least, stood its ground in spite of the immense pro. 
gress made by the human race in knowledge since the days of 
Queen Mizabeih." 
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CHAPTER SXVI. 



Belief of tha Poor. — Poverty not treated aa a Crime. — Vagrancy and 
Imposture sternly dealt with by the PopcB. — Efforts to suppreaa idle 
Mendieancy. — Modes of Belief. — Commission of Subaidies. — ChariUi- 
ble Institutions. — Industrial Belief. 

It is no exaggeration to assert, that the wants of the 
poor are nowhere more effectually relieved than in 
Eome. Charity, springing from the very bosom of the 
Church, where it has ever existed pure and undefiled, 
flows through numberless channels upon those whose 
wants, whose necessities, and whose sufferings, render 
them objects deserving of sympathy and compassion. 
And though its seeming superabundance may, and not 
unreasonably, be supposed to inflict a certain amount 
of injury on the community, by rendering the humbler 
classes less self-reliant than they would be under a dif- 
ferent state of things ; etU!, no one can deny that rehef 
— food, clothing, and shelter — is successfully applied to 
all who stand in need of such assistance. Indeed, one 
often hears it made a matter of creditable pride, that 
so great a calamity as a "death from starvation" is one 
of those things never heard of in Eome, or in the Papal 
States. Korichini only follows the example of other 
writers, when he says, at the conclusion of one of his 
chapters — " Thanks be to God ! we did not know that 
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anj one died pf hunger in Home, even in the worst 
times." And the same grateful boast is commonly 
made use of by those who defend the government and 
institutions of the States of tlie Church from the accu- 
sations of prejudice or of ignorance. It would bo well 
if tlie same could be said of more pi-osperoue countries, 
and more powerful nations.* 

It certainly does appear to bo a matter next to an 
impossibility that any one should die of stai-vation in 
Rome ; for not only are the most ample resources ap- 
plicable to eveiy human want, and to which the poor 
may have immediate access ; but there exist all kinds 
of charitable associations, devoted to the sacred duty 
of feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting the 
sick, and comforting tho afflicted. Then there are 
many well-known public institutions, always open to 
the poor person in distress, and from whose doora want 
and destitution are never driven by surly porters, rep- 
resenting rather the selfishness of tlie rate-payer than 
the charity of the Christian. Besides, as a genej-al 
rule, one, of course, admitting of exceptions, the Italian 
Catholic does not feel any hesitation in making known 
his wants to his neighbour— to his fellow-man — or in 
asking for his assistance. In these countries, and espe- 
cially in England, poverty is certainly not regarded 

* I oouU not. avoid regarding, as rather a eurioua ooinoidenoo, the 
feet, tliat, just ftfter I looked over mj note-boolt, in which I Lad spe- 
oidllj recorded this boast, which is so freqnently made k. (he stranger 
Tilting Rome, I gltmoed throngh the " Timss" of tlie same day {Feb. 
21at, 1857), in which I eaw it stated that three persons had Sed of 
starvaU<ni, on tlie previous day, in one district of London T 
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With a sentiment of reverence, as it ij in Komc. Tliere 
TOluntary poverly is leld a virtae ; and therefore, nat-' 
uial or accidental poverty cannot be ti-eated aa a vice. 
Tlie OliEPcli that has canonijcd beggars will not im- 
pnson tlio poor in a workhonse, merely to spare tho 
sensitive nerves of the fastidious. 

But though poverty is not regarded as a crime in 
Eome, as I have heard it staled^ on competent antlior- 
ity. It IS elsewhere,* stin there is no sanction whatever 
given to mere vagrants and imposfoM— those who sim- 
ulate woes with a view to extort alms from the henevo- 
lent So douht, the giving of alms in the streets, and 
at the doors of churches, does something to encourage 

• In lb. «„., of Mj,j_ ,„, j„|,^ ^^ iH.m„ <!,p.l.Bd 1, r» 
po,l.d t. h„. „U, l„ u. pl„, 1. a. H„.„ of a,„i„, „ n. 

^^Z,°f^ ™" '" "("""-■■• • ""•» ot L..a,. ..a. 

••e-trat., h.a l„,g „.,tarf Mm th.t h.r, (in Lona..) „„.,, „ 

uoiise was oq a motion, by Visconnt Eaynham, in roferenoo to tho ad- 
«m.l,.t,on of ft. Poor-k. I. ..,Mn m.tropollla. workbo.« 

.."'?■"""'■ " «l»"Wy m.a. by Mr. AM.rm.n Cop.l.oa, ..a 
wbidi S,r John PaHnglon hop.a wa, - ,alb., th. ™„«lon of wn 
fc. ,ng .h„ of adlb.„,. „nvI.Bo.,- 1, fhoronghly oonHrmrf by lb. 
Mltor of lb. Lonaon Slarfo,.* fa „ „j.,. of Haf pap., of lb. ia of 
July, ihe wnt«reaya: — 

Mttbl. iub '"-MamB .. ,.rfb5., a. mnob Ilk. a prl.on a. 1. .mn- 
SSi ,m S? TJ^ °T, "1" '"■Piln'ipln tb.jnllow lb, Inm.l.rS 

mm~,t^Lf"1^" '"■''R'; " "'"' ■•iWalion, worHon,. 
wd" m. boH i," ."" '■«"•:'>"' • f™ » tb«" wbo a. 

S.. Apgnaix for . proof Ib.l pov.rly 1, l,„i,a „•„ ft.n o,.tai 
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the lazy and the indolent to prefer a life of mendicancy 
to a life of honest laboor. But, to obviate this evil, 
the most rigorous measui'es have been adopted by suc- 
ce^ive Popes, from the time of Pius V,, in the sixteenth 
century, to Pius IX., in the nineteenth, to suppress vag- 
rancy, and defeat and punish imposture. Even the 
mildest pontiffs and the holiest sainte have sternly set 
their faces against loose and disorderly beggaiis, while 
their hearts overflowed with compassion for real suffer- 
ing. St. Charles Eorromeo issued a severe edict, pro- 
hibiting mendicancy in the churches of his arch-diocese 
of Milan; for in hie time the importunities and au- 
dacity of the beggars, who swarmed in the churches, 
was such, in Milan as well as in Rome, tliat great scan- 
dal was thereby caused to religion. Gregory XIII., 
Sixtus Y., and subsequent pontiffs, vigorously straggled 
with this evil ; and to their efforts, as well as to those 
of private individuals, inspired by their example, are 
owing many of the public asylums and orphanages that 
flourish in the present day, and which, at the time of 
their original foundation, were intended for the suc- 
cour of the aged and infirm, or for the protection of 
destitute and abandoned children, who would other- 
wise have grown up in ignorance and vice. Gregory 
Xni. provided the monastery of St. Sixtus for the re- 
ception of the destitute ; and Sixtus Y. assigned some 
houses near the Ponte Sisto to form an asylum for the 
relief and seclusion of mendicants. Innocent XU. 
issued bulls for the suppression of tliat mendicancy 
which fostered idleness and led to disorder : while at 
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the same time he extended the means of b 
lief to the really deserving, by founding one ^ 
institute, caUing it, Ospisio Oenerale di Poveri Inmor 
lidi. The pontifical palace of the Lateran was assigned 
to some ae an asylum ; while othera— those who were 
married and had families— -were relieved in their own 
houses. The magnilieent institution of S. Michele— 
■which, as I have before stated, now combines within 
its walls a school of art and trade for boy8, a conserva- 
tory for girls, two asylums for men and women, and 
three prisons, including that for the reformation of tlie 
young— mainly owes its origin to the determination of ' 
Clement XI. to imitate the example of his energetic 
predecessors, and fi-ee Rome from the evils of importu- 
nate and turbulent mendicants. Pius VII., Leo XII. 
and Pine IX. have followed in the same path— each 
founding one or more institutions for the reception of 
the really destitute; and also either increasing the 
number, or adding to the accommodation, of the exist- 
ing orphan asylums, industrial schools, and reformato- 
ries. It has been the constant practice of the Popes, 
from the time of Sixtus V. to the present, to send for- 
eign vagrants to their own countiy, and, by stringent 
measures, to compel those capable of work to do so. 
The same has been done by the present Pope, who, 
while full of compassion for undoubted distress, is as 
much opposed as any of his predecessors to that sturdy 
idle mendicancy which is so demoralizing wherever it 
is tolerated. 
To render the relief of fiie meritorious poor more sya- 
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tematie and effectual, Leo XII. cetabiished, in 1826, 
the Commission of Subsidies ; and to this body ie en- 
trusted the management of the greater number of the 
public charities, and the administration of revenues 
which had previously been distributed through a num- 
ber of channels. This important body is composed of 
a Cardinal President, and fifteen other members — in- 
cluding the Treasurer General of the Camera, and the 
Almoner of the Pope. Twelve of the " deputies" pre- 
side over the distribution of alms in the city. These 
deputies are nominated by the Pope, and chosen partly 
from the prelacy, and partly from the nobility, and 
hold office for six years. The city is divided into 
twelve districts, or regions, and each region is still 
further subdivided into parishes; each parish having 
its own organization, consisting of the parish priest and 
two parochial deputies {a citizen and a dama. di carita), 
who are nominated by the Cardinal President, and 
hold office for three yeai«. These parochial congrega- 
tions, with a physician and a surgeon, form the com/re- 
gasione regiona/na, at whose meetings one of the depu- 
ties of the Commission presides. All these give their 
services gratuHously, but each of the district associa- 
tions has a secretary and a bailiff or stewai'd, both of 
whom ai'e paid. The Commission also has its neces- 
sary staff, who are likewise paid for their services. 
Tlie alms are given personally, and by domiclhary 
visits — by which means the really poor are known. 
TTie Tnoiuproprw of Leo XIL divided these alms under 
different heads — ordinary, extraordinary, and urgent; 
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and not only do they include money, granted for pe- 
riods of six and even of twelve montha, but also cloti- 
ing, teds, and woriing took All these articles aro 
manufactured in the asylum of Santa Maria degli An- 
geli, which is a hmim of industry, in the best sense of 
the word, and one of those many institutions which owe 
their origin to the wise efforts of late Popes to substi- 
tute useful labour for idle mendicancy. These articles 
are stamped, and cannot be sold or bought, under a 
penalty of ten days' imprisonment, and the forfeiture 
of the ai-ticle. Applications for relief are sent in to the 
parochial deputies, and addressed to the Cardinal Pre- 
sident. The case is at once visited, in order to test the 
truth of the statement ; and a report upon its merits is 
made to the parochial congregation, or to ttie district 
prefeot. The granting of " urgent" aid, or aid in cloth- 
ing, and hke matters, is in the power of the latter; but 
applications for other desci-iptions of relief are discussed 
by the parochial congregation, who transmit them to the 
disti-ict congregation, with a recommendation as to the 
quahty and amount of the aid to be given. These are 
again examined by the district congregation ; and the 
prefeot presents the deserving oases to the Commission, 
by whom finally the proposed aid is approved. Assist^ 
anco is also given by the Cai-diual President directly, 
or througli the Parish Priests. 

The reports presented by the Commission to the 
Pope ai-o documents of much importance, as they not 
only contain an audit of their expenditure, but supply 
information respecting tite moral and material oondi- 
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tion of the poor, and offer valuable i 
the host mode of their improvement. 

But there are those in Home, as in other cities, who 
are " ashamed to beg," and who would rather endure 
the gi'eatest exti'emity of want than make their disti'ess 
known to ot.hera. With some, espeeiallj those who 
have aeen better days, pride is the influencing motive 
of this reserve ; with othere, that bashfulness and timid- 
ity which so frequently accompany decent poverty. 
The sympathizing spirit of charity overlooks not, but 
specially considers, this class of sufferers; and the 
Church has, from time to time, given birth to associar 
tions whose object it is to seeii out tiie poor who blush 
to make their wants known, and who hide their misery 
from the gaze of the world. Home boasts of many 
such institutions. Amongst them, may be mentioned 
the Arch-Contraternity of the Twelve Apostles; the 
Congregation called " TJrbana," from Pope Urban 
VIII, ; and the Congregation of Divine Piety. 

The first-mentioned association employs a number of 
physicians, who visit the sick whom the membei« have 
found to stand in need of such succour. They also pro- 
vide professional assistance for the defence of the poor ; 
and they specially protect OTphans and widows, and 
procure a safe shelter for girls "in danger," They 
likewise arrange disputes and reconcile enemies. The 
brothei-8, who are called " deputies," arc all of noble or 
wealthy families, and include some lawyers. 

The second, besides performing many works of piety, 
devote themselves to the assistance of poor nobles who 
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have fallen into distress, and to whom they allow a 
monthly stipend. 

The CoDgregation of Diyino Piety was founded by 
Giovanni Stanchi, Prieat of Castel Nuovo, in 1679. 
This noble society seeks for objects deserving of its 
charity ; and when convinced, by visit and inquiry, of 
the existence of real distress, it relieves the individual, 
or the family, by the most timely succour— sometimes 
by food ; sometimes by money and food ; sometimes by 
a present of beds and clothing ; and sometimes by the 
payment of an arrear of rent, or by the redemption of 
articles pawned through the pressm-e of want. Its 
largest aid is given when it is apprised of the urgent ne- 
cessity of a poor and respectable family. These special 
alms are administered through four members, who are 
not required to give an account of the sums coniided to 
them, so that the names of the persons assisted might 
not appear on the register. In many instances, succour 
comes unexpectedly to a reduced family, who never 
know their benefactor ; so that they have only to thank 
Divine Providence for their timely relief. An un-' 
known person presents himself at the house of a family 
in distress, makes the offering, and disappears. Well 
might the society be called by the beautiful and ex- 
pressive title of "Divine Mercy." 

Morichini says truly, there is not a rehgious associar 
tion or institution that does not dispense relief — not a 
convent or monastery that does not give some kind of 
food — not a noble or wealthy house that has not its 
fixed assignment for the poor. 
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But one of the most important bi-anchcs of the 
chai-ity adminiatered to tlie poor of Koine, ia the em- 
ployment afforded by certain "pubKc -works," which 
are principally undertaken with a view to tlie indus- 
ti-ial relief of those who would otherwise be idle, if 
not utterly destitute. These works are undertaken 
even more for this charitable object, than for the pur- 
pose of beautifying the city, or maintaining in pres- 
ervation the remains of tlie ancient monuments ; 
though, as I shall show in a subsequent chapter, the 
Pope devotes the greatest attention to the saiety of 
objects BO dear to the scholar and the man of taste. 
Tlie stranger may behold a number of men, cer- 
tainly not of the able-bodied class, languidly wield- 
ing the pickaxe, or slowly trundling the wheelbarrow, 
at the base of some ancient monument ; removing ob- 
structions, du-ecting dangerous streamlets into a safe 
channel, and carting away rubbish which centuries 
had aecumulatedj^thereby frequently revealing to 
modern curiosity a choice bas-relief, or moi-e valuable 
inscription. These workmen form a considerable por- 
tion of the number to whom employment, of various 
kinds, but generally with the same object in view, is 
tlius mercifully afforded. 

This system of industrial relief is by no moans of 
modem invention, having been originally established 
and adopted by Sixtus V. and Innocent XII. The 
French Administration made use of it with considerable 
advantage, as well as a means of employment as of restor- 
ing to view many half-buried monuments of ancient art. 
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Leo XII. also employed the same means towards the 
same ends ; and Gregory XVI. greatly increased the 
annual sum devoted to this creditable purpose. But 
Pius IX. has still further improved on the liberality of 
his predecessors, as witness the many important works 
which he has of late years undertaken and carried out. 

In the winter the pressure is gi'eater than ui summer ; 
employment, through private enterprise, being more 
general in the latter period of the year, when the wants 
of Italian life are fewer, and the poor are enabled to 
eke out a subsistence by selling fruit and other small 
merchandise. Healthy and able-bodied men are not 
employed on these works, unless they are proved to bo 
in absolute want ; such employment being reserved for 
those whom private persons would not be likely to se- 
lect, and who, in fact are really fitting objects for assist- 
ance. Masons and bricklayers are found to be the most 
frequent applicants for this species of relief ; while car- 
penters, smiths, battel's, and shoemakers, are very rarely 
so. A period of severe pressure, which diminishes the 
means of employment afforded through private enter- 
prise, necessarily advances the value of this resource to 
the really industrious ; and according to the necessity of 
the moment, so is the amount of employment increased, 

A certain proportion of this means of employment is 
reserved for those who have come out of prison, and 
have not been able to find work in the ordinary way. 
These are under the surveUlamce of the police, and are, 
at first, paid a smaller sum for their labour than is given 
to ail othei-s ; but if it be found that they conduct them- 
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selves properly, and do their work diligcntlyj they are 
then put upon a level with the rest, and i-eceive the 
usual pay, which is fifteen bajocchi a day. Tliia would 
be a miserable rate of compensation in tlieee eonnti-ies, 
but it is not so in countries where the wants of life are 
few, and where tliey are cheaply provided for, 

EeBidea the numerous asylums in which old age and 
infirmity are sheltered, there are hospitals provided for 
temporaiyrehef; such as those of S. Gallaand S. Luigi, 
which receive all those who have no other place of 
slielter during the night. 

I had an opportunity of seeing a number of old men 
sitting down to a comfortable repast in the refectoiy of 
the noble aaylum of S. Michele. The hall was of con- 
siderable «ize, with tables ranged on each side. The 
tables were decently furnished with linen and other 
requisites ; and before each old gentleman wae placed a 
most excellent dinner, consisting of eoiip, meat, vege- 
tables, and bread, with a fair proportion of wine. And 
composedly and respectably sat those old gentlemen 
before their meal — not one which was grudged to them 
by selfish ratepayei-s and pinching " guardians of the 
poor," but to which they felt, because they had been so 
taught, that age and infirmity gave them an indefeasible 
right. There was no badge of degi-adation — ^nothing 
to denote that they were outcasts from " respect-able" 
society ; — on the contrary, such was the grave compo- 
sure and dignity of those " ancient Romans," that a 
stranger who beheld them might have readily supposed 
that he was iu the dining-Iiall of a hotel, and not .in the 
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refectory of a poor-house. From wh«t I saw of Iheir 
manner to my gnide-Hjne of the clergymen having the 
capo of tlio estahlishment— I oonld well underetand 
how diffepont, m its iniuenes on the mind and heart of 
the pocipiont, is that charity which springs fpom the love 
of God, and that which is the ofispping of more State 
eipedienoy. The one cherishes the test feelings of the 
heart; the other chills and deadens, if it do not kill, 
them.* 

My gradually dilninishing space will not admit of 
any further reference to this snhjeot. I shall only add, 
that the severity of the laws against street mendicants 
has heen relasod, smce the year 1837, in favour of cer- 
tain invahds and infirm pereons, who procure a hoonse 
and a hadge. Thcj are to be met with in most places 
in Rome, as, indeed, others who have not obtained this 
legal Oattu; but I cannot say that I have found them 
unduly importunate. At any rate, if a stranger hap- 
pen to eipress a feeliug of annoyance at the prevalence 
of the practice of sohciting alms, he is very Etely to 
be reminded of the wordj of the Kcdeemer, who said, 
in reply to the hypocritical i-emonstranco of Judas' 
when Maiy anointed the feet of Christ, "Jiir tie 
pom- yoK Un alwayi mith ym; hut m, you ham not 
al'umy^^ (John xsii. 8). 

• I £md bj lefmng lo Ui, g,eu work of John How.rd. Ih. philm- 
lhrop,.t who ™,.a E„„. ,„„j, a, „,„^ „, ,j^ j^ ^^ 
h. w.. tooonhlj unp,o,„a ly ai, to.lU.Uon. He Ihu, wtil..:_ 

thorn, .nd thoj .p,,„ea htfp, ,nd ItmifuL- ' - 
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CHAPTER SXVII. 



Dowriea— Monte di Pieta.— The Roman Savinga Bant— Its Origin, its 
Operatjona, and lis Suceeee. 

Among the other chajities of Eome, those which have 
been established, whether by asaociations or individuals, 
for giving dowries to young girls, especially orphans, 
are peculiarly interesting. This has at all times been 
deemed a work of great merit; and hence we find 
Popes, cardinals, princes, nobles, merchants, lawyers, 
and others, bequeathing funds, with the object of mak- 
ing an honourable provision for those who, without 
such provision being made for them, might be exposed 
to danger, if not to destruction. The number of dow- 
ries now given in Eome, of which there can be any 
public record, is about 1200 annually; and this has 
been the average for the last fifteen or twenty years. 
In the year 1789 tliere was published a Httle volume 
on this subject, in which it was stated that the sum 
which was then annually distributed was 60,000 scudi ; 
which gross sum, at an average of 40 scudi each dow- 
ry, would provide 1500 portions — then, as now, given 
to young girls on their marriage, or on their entering a 
convent. To this pious work several confraternities, or 
religious associations, are entirely devoted. Of these, 
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the Arch-Confratemity of the Holy Annunciation might 
be mentioned. In the year 1460 a eociety, consisting 
of 200 Roman gentlemen, was formed ; the first motive 
of this association being, by the practice of piety and 
good works, to do honour to the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin, It was then united to the Chm-eh of 
S, Maria, now commonly known as tlie Minerva, from 
its having been built on the site of an ancient temple 
erected to the worship of tlie Daughter of Jovg. In 
li86 the society was dedicated to the gathering of alms, 
■with a view to the portioning of poor girls, so as to save 
them from danger of seduction. It was constituted an 
arch-confraternity by Gregory XIH. in. 1581 ; and Pope 
Urban left it heir to his wealth. As eaiiy as the year 
1600, it portioned 300 girls annually, the greater por- 
tion of whom received 50, and some 100, scudi. In 
1700 it gave about 400 portions ; and at tliie day the 
average is about the same, at a gross disbursement of 
16,000 scudi. It still consists of Koman gentlemen, a 
certain number of whom are ecclraiasties, the Cardinal 
Vicar being its Protector. The objects of its bounty 
must be of good character, and born in wedlock ; bnt 
this latter condition is overlooked in special cases. And 
in order that its chai'ity should not be given to an un- 
deserving person, a probation of three years is insisted 
upon, during which time the girl is watched over by 
the society ; nor is the dowry given until the moment 
when she becomes a wife or a rehgious. This period 
of probation is of great advantage to the girl herself, 
as well as to the community generally. 
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THe arch-confratemity just deacribed is not of so an- 
cient a date as the areh-confraternity of Gonfalone, 
from which sprang several otliera, also dedicated to the 
same objects — the protection of poor gii'ls, whom they 
assisted to establish in life. 

Horichini states that there were, when he wrote, no 
less than thirteen institutions or associations in Eome 
by which dowries were provided. And in his work he 
alludes to no fewer than sixty-two, by which relief, of 
one kind or other, was administered. 

Pius IX. has at all times esteemed this giving of 
dowries to young girls a great charity ; and has ac- 
cordingly expended, and continues to expend, a consid- 
erable portion of his private means in the good work. 

This description of charity is very common through- 
out Italy, and is practised to a considerable extent by 
noble and wealthy families and by pious individuals. 
Sums of money are commonly bequeatlied for this 
purpose; and tiio bridal festivities of the rich are 
gracefully availed of as a fitting occasion of conferring 
happiness on the poor, 

A brief notice of what was intended as a useful 
charity may be here added : the — 

MONTK DI PlETA. 

Tliis institution, which was originally established so 
early as the yeai" 1539, when it received the sanction 
of Paul m., was intended as a remedy against tlie 
prevailing evil of iisiiry. Extinguished in the troubles 
which mai'ked the close of the last centnry, it was re- 
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BMoitated m 1803, by Pins TD. The loan wm then 
limited to one soudo, or ISrown ; in 1814 it was increased 
to three; but from that time it was oitended to fifty, 
and nitimatoly it has had no filed limit. The office is 
opened at an early honr, and is not closed till all the 
business is done. The loan is always one third less 
tlian the Talne of the article pledged ; and articles of 
gold and silver are estimated at their intrinsic Talne, 
the work of the artist not being taken into considera- 
tion. Each loan or pledge is carefully registered, and 
the goods are laid aside in large halls specially adapted 
to the pmpose, and arranged with tie utmost care for 
their safety and preservation. The goods are retained 
fe)m six to seven months ; after which time, if the inter- 
est (which is hmitod to 6 per cent.) be not paid, they are 
sold in mnto; and if there be any surplus after the loan 
and interest, it is kept for the persons who have pledged 
the articles. Pledgen tc the mtm of a onmn ire received 
«r>d retmced grmluilmiitiy, undwitlimt interett; which 
is, of course, intended for the accommodation of the 
poor, who avail themselves of it veiy freely. These 
free pledges frequently amount to a considerable num- 
ber daily. They increase in Octnber and in the time of 
the Carnival, and diminish at Christmas and in Angusti 
The daily loans amount to nearly 4,000 crowns, and 
the capital in circulation amounts to more than lialf a 
million of crowns. The number of pledges at the time 
when MoEicHiNi wrote, was more than 100,000 ; and 
the annual revenne derived from the transactions of tlie 
institution waa then about 40,000 soudi. All kinds of 
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articles, with the exception of those belonging to pub 
lie institutions, and which are' marked, are received; 
and it frequently happens that objects of the greatest 
value are deposited as pledges, more for the sake of se- 
curing their protection, than with a view to pecuniaiy 
convenience. In all r^pects the arrangements are ad- 
mirable, and excite the interest of those who witness the 
operations of the institution ; which is administered by 
a prelate, a treasurer-general, and a confraternity. 

In natural connection with the Morde di Pieta, may 
be noticed the 

Cassa di Mispwnnio, or Savings Bank. 
Savings Banks are of comparatively recent origin; 
the earliest — that established in Hamburg— dating no 
further back than the year 1778. Before the close of 
the centuiy, the example of Hamburg was followed in 
several European countries, England included. The firat 
in Italy was established in Milan in 1S23 ; but it was not 
until tlie year 1836, when the experiment had been sat- 
isfactorily tested in many other places, that it was at- 
tempted in Rome. In that year, four Homan gentlemen 
of rank met togethei- to discuss the subject in all its 
bearings — the advantages and dangers of such an insti- 
tution, and its adaptation to the genius and character of 
the people. Satisfied of its usefulness as a promoter of 
industry and frugality, they resolved on the attempt to 
establish it in Rome, and drew up rules for its manage- 
ment. They secui-ed the Prince Francesco Borghese as 
its President, and obtained the sanction and assistance 
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of Gregory XVI., who highly approved of its priiici 
plcB. No sooner was the pubhc aniiouncoment made 
of the intention to establish the bank, than one Imndred 
, associates were enrolled, including tho first names of 
Eome. A Conncil of twelve persons, was noxtformed, 
inclnding tho President, Tice President, the Seorotaiy, 
five ConnciUors, a Dh-eotor, an Auditor, a Cashier, &o. 
A popular explanation of the object of the bank, its ad- 
vantages, and its usefulness, was drawn up by the Sec- 
retary, Monaignor Morichini, one of its four originators, 
and was generally distributed. Tho President (Prince 
Borgheso) gave rooms in his own palace ; by which act 
he increased the confidence already created in the pub- 
lic mind. On Simday, the 4th of August, 1836, the hank 
was solemnly opened ; and its rapid success was the 
best reward of its benevolent promoters, and tlie best 
commentary upon tlie soundness of their judgment. 
The bank is opened on Sundays and "Wednesdays at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and is not closed until the busi- 
ness is at an end. Deposits are received on Sunday, 
and drawn on "Wednesday. The sum received at one 
time may range from one paolo, or fivcpence, to 30 
scudi, or somewhat more than «. Interest, at the rate 
of * per cent., is paid on deposits of more than 20 ba- 
jocchi, or a little more than tonpeuce. Payment of in- 
terest is made twice a year, in June and Deeemhor. If 
the interest be left undrawn, it is also liable to interest. 
A notice of fifteen days is required for drawing snnM 
above 10 scudi; but any demand under that sum is 
paid at once. The Council assemble twice a mouth to 
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discuss the affaire of tlie bank, and are especially solic- 
itous as to the beet mode of investing the money depos- 
ited, respecting which some difficulty may at times be 
experienced. The accounts are published annually. As 
a means of realizing funds, cnn-ent accounts are opened 
with persons of wealth and approved character. The 
public funds that o£Eer a European guarantee, and af- 
ford a ready facility of purchase and sale, are anotlier 
means of investment Mortgages, at a moderate rate 
of interest— a boon to many an encumbered pro- 
prietor, who thus is enabled to exchange a heavy lia- 
bility for one easy to bear— also afford a means of in- 
vestment. Shares are likewise bought in approved 
projects, according to the btst discretion of the Coun- 
cil. The sum contributed by the persons who associa- 
ted with the purpose of establishing this yaluable insti- 
tute, was 5,000 scudi ; and with this small sum and the 
moneys of the depositors, it was almost immediately in 
successful operation. Konsignor Morichini, its original 
Secretaiy, gives an account of wJiat it did within the 
period of six years from the day it was opeuod. Tlie 
deposits for that time amounted to 1,653,659 scudi ; and 
the money taken out amounted to 769,852 scudi, Tlie 
number of pass-books issued was 16,364, in which 
158,647 deposits had been entered. The cancelled 
pass-books were 6,349. For an entirely new institution, 
this was a highly successful result. The comparatively 
low rate of interest prevents speculaU on, which, if en- 
couraged, would interfere with the manifest intentions 
of the foundei-s, and risk public confidence in its useful- 
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ness. Bat several benefit and cliaritable societies use 
tile bank as a legitimate means of increasing their in- 
come, and extending their utility. 

The Eoman Savings Bank, though established only 
twenty years since, has already received about four 
millions of scudi,or nearly one million of our money, 
in deposits. For the year 1856 there was an increase 
in the nuniber of depositors and in the amount of de- 
posits over those of 1855. The increase in the number 
of depositors was 216 — and in the amount of deposits, 
80,000 scudi. These iigurra are of themselves no tii- 
fiing indication of increasing prosperity. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

Beli^ous Charaoter of the Roman People.— Attendance in the Churches. 
— Roman Chnrchea not merely LotaL — Attendnnce at the Forty 
Hours' Adoration.— Eeli^ona Retreat for the Poor.— Festivals of the 
Clraroh.— The Popa at Sau Carlo,— The Monastery of tliu PasBion- 
ista. — Chiiroh of St. Clement — Ohnroh of 8t Isidore, 

An erroneous notion with respect to the religions 
character of the Eoman people, is commonly enter- 
tained by strangers who caenally visit the churches of 
Eome. They imagine, because they do not behold the 
churches crowded with woi-ahippere, that therefore the 
Eomans are not a religious people. As a general rule, 
the idler in Eome is not an early riser ; while, in order 
to be able to form a fair idea of the devotional charac- 
ter of the people, he should be so ; for it is at the very 
hour when he is still buried in peaceful slumber, that 
the people are to be found in great numbers in the 
pai-ish churches, or in those attached to the convents, 
and are even seen crowding round the rails of the altar 
as communicants. This description applies to the week 
days, but of course in a much greater degree to the 
Sunday. Before commencing the business of the day, 
the shop-keeper and the trader punctually attend Mass ; 
and tJie workman sanctifies his coming toil by the same 
pious practice. Sti'angers almost invariably go to the 
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IligL Mass, to witness the more impoaing ceremonial, 
and enjoy the treat which the fine einging affords ; but 
the Eoman people go at the earliest hours to the " low 
Mass" — the feeling of religious obligation being, with 
them, a sufficient inducement. Thus the gi-eat church- 
es, euch as the Gesu and the Minerva, may be seen 
crowded at an early hour in the morning by devout 
congregations ; and so many other chnrehes, which, on 
many aceonnts, are held in special favoar— for exam- 
ple, the Church of the Capuchins, in the Piazza Bar- 
berini. Besides, notwithstanding tlie occupation of the 
people duiing the hours of business and labour, it is 
almost impossible for a visitor to enter any one of the 
300 or 400 churches of Kome, no matter at what hour 
of tlic day, without perceiving at least two or three 
persons kneelhig before tlie altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment ; which altar is indeed as conspicuous from the 
worshippers who are absorbed in devotion before its 
rails, as by the lights which are constantly kept burn- 
ing upon it. I myself must have visited veiy nearly 
one-half of tlie Eoman churches, and certainly all 
those considered the most remarkable; and I have 
never seen any one church entirely destitute of wor- 
shippere; whereas, on many occasions, 1 have seen 
considerable congregations both at Kass and at Ves 
pers. But, after all, how is it possible tliat any num- 
ber of the chin-ches of Eome could appear to be well 
filled? Remember, the population, according to the 
last census, was about 172,000, and that the number of 
churclies is between 300 and 400 ; and that araonsst 
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tliem are included St. Peter's, St. Paul's, Santa Maria 
Maggiore, the Lateran, Santa Croce, and a number of 
other stupendous buildings. Why, it would require a 
far larger population than London poseessee to fill tlie 
churches ofEome; half a dozen of the largest of 
which might hold eveiy-man, woman, and child of the 
population in the midst of which they are erected. 

" But why," asks the utilitanan, in tlie true parochial 
Bpirit, " has Rome so many churches, when tliere are 
no congregations to fill them?" The answer is, the 
Koman churches ai'e not local churches, for local pur- 
poses, and local wants ; they belong to Catholic Christ^ 
endom — to the Church of the whole world — and not 
to Komo alone. Prom the fourth to the nineteentli 
century, the great churches of Eome have been the 
splendid evidences of the piety and liberality of rulers 
and of nations ; and, even at this day, the contributiona 
of the faithful throughout the wide extent of the earth 
have assisted Pius IX. to bring to a state of completion 
the great Basilica of St. Paul's, which, originally com- 
menced by Constantine, and finished by Theodosius 
and his son Honorius, has risen from the ashes of the 
great fire of 1823 in almost unparalleled grandeur and 
magnificence. All the churches of Rome have been 
erected with the great and paramount object of giving 
glory to the Supreme Being; but many have been 
founded with the additional object of honouring the 
Virgin Mother of God, and tlie apostles and martyrs 
of the Church—of commemorating those glorious deeds 
by which the religion of the Gospel was firmly estab- 
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lished, and recording those signal events by which the 
Church was protected from the violence or the machi- 
nations of her enemiea. Surely, St. Peter's is not a 
mere Roman Church — -but the Church of the Christian 
World ; for beneath its sublime dome repose the bodies 
of the two greatest of the Apostles — V&nl and Peter. 
Thus many of the churches, which the utilitarian may 
deem superfluous and unnecessary, rise above the hal- 
lowed relics of some saint or martyr, whose preachings, 
whose labours, or whose sufferings, caused them to be- 
long, not to any country or to any race, but to the 
world and mankind. And where, more fittingly than 
in Eome, could Catholic piety have erected, or Catholic 
munificence have adorned, such splendid memorials to 
the honour of the heroes of God's Church? In fact, 
in tlie Christian temples of Home, you may trace the 
chec[uered history of the Church throughout all ages, 
from the gloomiest days of its persecution, to those of 
its proudest triumphs and most splendid conquests. 
Popes, emperors, kings, princes, cardinals, and bishops, 
as well as empresses, queens, and princesses, have ever 
sought, through the magnificence of architecture, the 
charms of painting, and the more spiritual beauty of 
sculpture, as well as by the lavish use of the rarest and 
most costly productions of nature, to render Eome, as 
it were more visibly and strikingly to the eye of the 
stranger, the Centre of Catholic Unity— tiie City of 
Holy Places. 

The immense number of churches in Rome may be 
further accounted for by the many parishes into which 
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the city ie divided ; each parish having a church of its 
own; by the fact, that to each convent or monastery a 
church is almost invariably attached ; and, also, by the 
number of national ehnrches belonging to Catholic na- 
tions in various parts of the world. 

Bat I was alluding to the devotion of the modera 
Eomans. To really understand the religious character 
of file people, one ought to see them at the devotion of 
the Qum-tmi Ore, or tlie forty hours' adoration. The 
Bpectaclo is most impressive, — the church, purposely 
darkened, crowded at ail hours with tneoUng worship- 
pers — the outlines of the building dimly traced, and 
the coDgregation but faintly illumined, by the lights 
which bum on the altar on which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is exposed. Tlien the deep, earnest devotion, the 
reverent air, the prayerful attitude, so humble and so 
pious, must satisfy any one who is not an arrant scoffer, 
that those who kneel before that altar do so in the 
spii-it of the Hveliest faith and the sincerest piety. The 
prince and the peasant meet here on a perfect equal- 
ity ; the one receiving new impulses to that charity in 
■which the Eoman noble so truly proves himself to be 
a son of the Church — the other borrowing strength and 
fortitude to meet and endure the difficulties of liis lot 
in life. 

Space will not permit of my alluding to, much less 
dwelling upon, the many means by which a religious 
Bpirit ie cherished amongst all classes of the people ; 
and I shall only therefore attempt, by a single illus- 
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tpation, to afford flio reader an idea of that solicitada 
which is ever felt for their spiritual welfare. 

About forty years ago, Michelini, a cnrato in the 
Trastovere, obtained, for the purpose of prajer and 
temporaiy retreat, the family house of the Pouziani, 
which was then a granary. In this retreat thj poor 
prepare theniBelTcs for their first oommnnion, by a 
aeclnsion of eight days ; during which time tliey are 
provided gtatnitonsly with eveiy necessary, and minis, 
tered to and instructed by ecclesiastics who shut them- 
sekes up so long as the retreat lasts. Seventeen of 
tliese retreats, to siHy peiaons each retreat, taito place 
in the year; so that each year 1020 CihriBtianB ai-e 
fiilly prepared for the greatest act of their spiritual 
life; and these are not the rich— who enjoy flio pos- 
sessions of the world — but the poor. Pins IX. 
evinced his interest in this most valnablo cliarity, by 
presenting himself nneipectedly, about three years 
since, and administering communion to the temporary 
inmates of the bnilding. The whole tiling is beautiful. 
A cheeriut httlo com-t, for recreatiou, adorned with 
plants and orange trees; and the modest refectory at 
the side. Upstairs, the wards, plain and exquisitely 
neat, each with a bed for a priest who presides, and 
over the door the name of a saint. Several chapels for 
tlie different exercises, one set apart for the Commnnion, 
and a room for an hour's conversation— all singularly 
tasteful and attractive. In one of the chapels are he- 
held da eloquent testimony to the efBcacy of this good 
work— the pistols, stilettoes, and knives, voluntarily 
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abaiidojied. In tliie house of touching kindness, food, 
lodging, instruction— eveiytliing, as I have said, is 
gratidtam ; given by the devotion of tlie priests, and 
the alms of the faithful. We have praise for the hos- 
pital and for tlie well-ordered pj-ison ; but in such an 
asylum as tliis, the poor find a greater mercy — the 
silent supernatural biinging of man's soul to God. 

A corresponding place for women is established at 
San Pasquale. 

To prepare the young for tlieir First Communion has 
ever been one of tlie most cherished objects of tlie Pope, 
■who has done much to render its influence more last- 
ing on the mind and heart of the youthful communi- 
cant. Tt is Lis frequent habit to administer tlie Sacra- 
ment to them himself. 

The Festivals of the Church afford the religious peo- 
ple of Eome abundant opportunities of indulging their 
piety. I had an opportunity of witnessing the celebra- 
tion of several, and at the same time of convincing 
myself of tlie devotional character of the modern Ro- 
mans. 

On Tuesday, tlie ith of November, the Feast of St. 
Charles Borromeo, I formed one of a vast crowd who 
had assembled in and about the Church of San Cai-lo, 
in the Corso, to witness the imposing spectacle of his 
Holiness coming in Bta,t€ to that fine church. Having 
heard and read so much as to the indifference of the 
Eomans to such spectacles, to which use too had ren- 
dei-ed them so familiar, I was amazed at tho eager- 
nesB so vigorously manifested, not by strangers, but by 
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citizens, to catch a glimpse of the Holy Father. To 
me, who witnessed it for the firet time, the whole pa- 
geant was as striking as impressive; nor was its effect 
diminished, hut greatly enhanced, hj the graceful and 
elegant manner in which the inhabitants of the palaces 
and houses on eac]i side of the Corao evinced tlieir re- 
spect for the Pope. From every window and balcony 
was suspended a piece of drapery, or tapestry of some 
kind; and, in many instances, judicious contrast and 
tasteful arrangement added much to the general effect. 
The picturesque street, so full of architectural variety 
— tlie eager crowd, including the representatives of 
many eounti-ies, attracted to Eome by various molives 
— the uniforms and accoutrements of the troops that 
lined the streets— some French, some Italian, some 
Swiss — infantry as well as horse — the flashing of the 
gorgeous equipages of the cardinals — the clash of arms, 
and the grand burst of two full bands, as the more 
magnificent state coach of his Holiness, preceded and 
followed by his guards, was driven to the door, and he 
himself alighted in the midst of a kneeling crowd, to 
whom he imparted the apostolic benediction, — aU seen, 
too, beneath a beautiful Italian sky and a bright Italian 
stm, formed a picture brilliant and striking to any eye, 
but one in tlie highest degree interesting and impres- 
sive to a Catholic from a distant land. 

The appearance which the interior of the fine Church 
of San Carlo presented, was most imposing. It was 
decorated, according to the custom on such occasions, 
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with a rich drapery of crimsoii damask, with a gold 
border, relieved by a blended drapery of white silk 
eimilarly ornamented. "With this drapery, the piere, 
pillars, and pilasters, were concealed; and where arches 
occm-red, they were gracefully festooned with the same 
elegant material — the effect being further heightened 
by flowers tastefully disposed, and by a profusion of 
wax-lights in every vai-iety of candelabrum. The 
Bwelhng notes of the grand organ, the glorious burst 
of the full choir, consisting of the best singers of 
Korae, and the splendid ceremonials with which tlie 
Ohnrch did honour to one of the most illustrious of 
her children — all realized to the eye and to .the imagi- 
nation a grand picture of Catliolic woreliip. 

I was rather Bm'prieed to hear it said that this visit 
of the Pope's was only in messo gala, or half state. 

The rush to witness the departure of the Holy Father 
was quite equal to that which marked his ai-rival. 

During my stay in Eome, I was present at many 
celebrations of the great annual festivals, and in some 
of the most interesting of its churches. For instance, 
the Church of St. John and Paul, belonging to t3ie 
Passionists ; the Church of St. Clement, belonging to 
tlie Irish Dominicans ; and the Church of St. Cecilia, 
in Ti-aetevere, to which is attached the convent of the 
Benedictine Nuns. 

The monastery and church of the Passionists are re- 
plete with interest. The body of the " Blessed Paul," 
the founder of the order, lies under an altar of one of 
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the aide chapels, and could be Been, through the glass 
covering in front, on the day of the festiTal. I was 
Bhown the rooms, or ceils, which he occupied during 
his lifetime, and in which are preserved with religious 
veneration, not only his missal, his crucifix, and his 
chalice, and the furniture of his little oratory, but even 
the smaUest and most insignificant ai-ticle of daily use. 
The hair-sMrt which he woi-e, and the instruments of 
"disciphne" which he used, were eloquent evidences 
of his mortification and self-subjection. 

The grand ceremonies of the day are, on most occa- 
sions of the kind, followed by a repast, in which, out of 
special honour to the festival, some departure is per- 
mitted from the simplicity, if not austerity, of the 
general and almost invariable rule. 

The appearance of the refectory of this monastery, in 
which the entire of the community, nearly eighty in 
number, and several guests— including the cardinal 
celebrant, some foreign bishops, and a few lay gentle- 
men—were assembled, was very striking The same 
silence was strictly observed during the meal ou this 
day as on ordinary occasions. Some two or tliree of 
the brotliors were of very advanced age, and of the 
most venerable aspect, their silver hairs imparting a 
nwrc spiritual beauty to features refined by study, and 
wasted by vigil and mortification. A modern painter 
could here have found hving studies for saints and 
martyrs of otlrer days; nor would he have looked 
m vam for the bloom and fulness of manly beauty 
amongst those dark-robed soldiers of the fViith. 
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An agreeable hour,, spent in cheerful conversation, 
filled up the interval between the conclusion of the 
meal and the commencement of Vespers— to which 
crowds of people, clad in their holiday attire, might be 
Been coming from different directions. I greatly en- 
joyed a saunter in the delightful shade of tlic gardens 
of the monastery, and still more the grand and varied 
prospect spread out before me, as I stood at the boun- 
dary wall overlooking the Colosseum, the warm trav- 
ertine stone of which glowed like amber in the bright 
sunlight. One of the brothers, Father Luigi, had 
known and loved a dear and valued friend of mine — 
the late lamented Frederick Lucas, the distinguished 
member for Meath ; and our mntual friendship and re- 
spect for that brave-heai-ted champion of the Church 
united us in sympathy, as we spoke of his courage, his 
manliness, and his genius. 

The Church of St, Clement seemed to wake up to 
life, as, on the day of the high festival, its ancient 
ti'ibune was crowded with, priests of every rank, from 
the eai'dinal to the deacon, and as gorgeous vestments 
contrasted with the pale cold marble of its beautiful 
choir, A cardinal-bishop celebrated the High Mass; 
and a gi-and choir chanted the solemn and majestic 
music in a manner that, far from distracting the at- 
tention, inspired that devotional feeling which it is the 
intention, or should be the object, of sacred music to 
assist in producing. T!ie epistle and gospel were read 
from the marble pulpits, or amhonea, which occupy 
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each side of the elioir, and which, with the clioir itself, 

are of great anticLuity, 
I subjoin a description of this reraarliable cluii'cli, 

written many yeara since, by Eustace, in his Classical 

Tour; and merely add, that the tribune is enriched 
with mosaics of the thirteenth century, and that the 
Cliapel of the Passion is adorned with the fine frescoes 
of Kasaccio— most important, not only for their intrin- 
sic merit, bat as exemplifying the histoiy of the art * 

• This charoh is thus fully deaeribad by Eustace :— 
" The churcb of SL Clement, in the great street that leads to 9i John 
Latemn, is the most aneient ohureh in Rome. It was bailt on the site 
aad was probably at first one of the great apartinenta of the liouee of the 
holy bishop whose name it bears. It is mentioned as aneient by authors 
of the fourth eentury (St. Jerome, Pdpe Zozimus, Ao.), and is justly 
considered as one of the best models that now exist of fj,e ancient fom 
of Christian ohnrehes. It has frequently been repaired and decorated, 
but always with a relipous respect for its primitive shape and fashion. 
In front of it is a court with galleries, supported by eighteen granite 
pillars, and pared with pieces of shattered marble, among which I ob- 
served sevei'Bl fragments of beautiful verde antica. The portico of the 
ohui-ch is formed of four columns of the same materials as the pillars of 
the gallery, and its interior is divided into a nave and aisles by twenty 
pillars of vanous marbles. The choir oommenees about the centre of 
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uie uuFB, and extends to the steps of the sanctuary ; there are two pul- 
pits, anciently called ambones, at each side of the choir. A flight of 
steps leads to the sanctuary or chancel, wliioh is terminated by a 
semicircle, in the middle of which stands the episcopal chair, and on 
each dde of it two marble ranges of seats border the walls, for the 
accommodation of the priests ; tJ.e inferior clergy with the singers oc- 
cupied the ohoir. In front of the episcopal throne, and between it and 
the choir, just above the steps of the sanctuary, rises the altar nnen- 
oombered by screens, and conspicuous on all ddes. The aisles 'termi- 
Bated in two semicircles, now need as chapels, called andentlj Ex^^t, 
or CM<B. and appropriated to private devotion in prayer or meditation. 
Such IS the form of 8t ClementH which, thongh not originally a basilica, 
is evidently modelled upon such buildings; as may be seen not only by 
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A splendid entertainment evinced the hospitality — 
the national hospitality — of the kind-heaited prior and 
his most interesting community. It was partaken of 
by a goodly company, including cardinals, prelates, 
and many foreign ecclesiastics and laymen. 

The fine library of this convent is much used by the 
commimity, which consists of several students as well 
as priests ; and from the intelligence and cultivation of 
the former, I could well judge that the Irish branch of 
the illustrious order of St. Dominick, which boasts of 
BO many eminent divines, is not likely to degenerate in 
tlie present age. 

The Church of St. Isidore, attached to the convent 
of the Irish Franciscans, was fast approaching to a state 
of restoration as I was about leaving Eorae. I had 
no opportunity of seeing this beautiful church; but 
I have since learned that its restoration and embelliBh- 
ment do equal credit to the zeal and energy of the ■ 
community, and to the liberality of the faithful. One 
of the good priests told me, with feelings of tho liveli- 
est gratitude, of his interview with the Holy Father, to 
whom he applied for assistance in the undertaking ; 

the deBeription given of them by Vitruvius, but also by several other 
churches in Kome, which, httving nctuall j been basilioje, stiii retain their 
original form with slight modificaUonH. Tlie same form has been re- 
tained or imitated in all the great Roman- churohes, and indeed in al- 
most all the cathedral and abbey ehurclies in Italy; a form withonfc 
doubt fiir better calcuhtted both for tlie baanty of perspective, and for 
the convenienea of pqblic worship, than the arrangement of Gothic 
fcbriea, divided by screens and terminaljng in gloomy chapele." 
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and of the lindnMs wiUi which he was receiveci_the 
eweet BimpKeity of the good Popo-the warm intereBt 
which he manifested in the object of the appKeation- 
and the generosity with which he contributed even to 
the last seudo then in his possession. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

St. Pater's, — Description of it by Gibbon and Byvon. — My own Irapree- 
raons. — Those of Eustace, of Forsyth, HiUkrd, and Madame de SiJi61. 
— The Pope at the Tomb of the Apostles. — Ascent of the Dome. — A 
Shinoe into the Church, — Glorious View from the Top. 

Though this volume is written with a far different 
object from that with -which a guide-book is compiled, 
still it might eeem to many readers an nnpai'donable 
omission, if a work in any way refen-ing to Home did 
not contain BOine allusioii to the Queen of Churches — 
St. Peter's. 

This sublimeat of temples was perhaps never better 
described than by the most majestic of modera prose 
writers, and the greatest of poets — Gibbon and Byron. 
The former describes St. Peter's as — " tiie most glon- 
ous etructnre that ever has been applied to tlie use of 
religion." And in tliis noble apostrophe does the OhUde 
pour forth his admimtion ;— 

" But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone — with nothing lite to tiiee — 
Worthiest of God, the lioly and the true. 
8inoe Zion'B desolation, when that He 
Forsook bis former eily, wbst could be. 
Of earthly struotures, in his honour piled. 
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OfaBubliineraapect? Majesty, 

Power, glorj, strength, and beauty— all are aisled 

In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

Enter; il« grandeur OTOtwhelms thee uot; 

And why ! It is not lessened ; but thy miad, 

Expanded by the glories of the spot. 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 

A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 

Thy hopes of immortality; and thou 

Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined. 

See thy God liioe to feee, as thou dost now 

His Holy of HoKes, nor he blasted by His brow." 

An extract from a diary wliicli I kept while in Eome, 
and in which I hurriedly jotted down the impressions 
of each day, will best convey the feelings with which I 
for the first time approached and quitted St. Peter's :— 
"The Church of Churches, the great Christian Tem- 
ple, was firet to be seen— seen before tJie eye rested on 
any other object, whose interest was of the present or 
of the past. St. Peter's— the true type of Christian 
Eome— of its greatest gloiy and widest sovereignty— 
of its piety and its splendour, its religion and art— St. 
Peter's, to which the longing of the Catholic heart is 
instinctively directed. 

"As I approached this glorious fabric— across the 
wide area half-enclosed within the outstretching arms 
of the magnificent double colonnade, which adds to its 
external splendour, and which of itself is unrivalled by 
any similar constmction- my eye grasped it m too 
eagerly, with too great a desire to be astonished— to 
feel amazed at its stupendous proportions; and, I must 
confess it, I at first felt disappointed. In vain I was 
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told that tlie figures -which surmount the attic of the 
front were nearly twenty feet high, and tliat they stood 
150 feet from the ground. Still I experienced a sense 
of disappointment, because, as I approached the build- 
ing, the dome gradually sank from my view, and the 
fagade, though vast in extent, being 368 feet wide, is 
more heavy and monotonous than striking. But as I 
crossed the threshold, and stood within a vast hall, 
stretching nearly 200 feet on eitlier side, and saw that 
this was only the vestibule of the temple— and yet 
larger than many great chnrches— the ti-ue idea of St. 
Peter's began first to break upon me. Witli a slower 
step and a deeper reverence, I entered the church itself. 
Again, though but for a moment, a sense of disappoint- 
ment came across my mind. My eye glanced so rap- 
idly to the tribune, which bounds the view, tliat 1 lost 
all idea of distance, although the bronze figures which 
support the chair of Peter were about 600 feet from the 
place where I then stood. I was involuntarily thinking 
of the limited nature of the works of man, however vast 
his conceptions or mighty his means of realizing them; 
but man himself assisted in dispelling a thought injuri- 
ous to the subhme genius of Michael Angelo. A few 
French soldiers were scattered over the church, and the 
vastness of the rnajestic sti'ueture dwarfed them into 
mere atoms. The fact is, the very perfection of its 
proportions, the harmony of all its parts, the freshness 
and beauty of its eoloui'ing, and the bright clear atmos- 
phere, so different fi'om the religions gloom which 
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forma one of the leading charaotorislics of Gothic tom- 
ples^preTOnt St. PeteA from prodncing „„ the mind 
that immediate impression of its vaatness, which its 
enormons length and its noble height might be snp- 
posod to do. Gigantic as it is, it is too beautifnl ,„ as- 
found, and too bright to awe, the mind ot tl.e beholder. 
But as you wait up the glorious naye, spanned OTerby 
lis lofty arched i-oof, rich in earring and blazing with 
gold, and approach the wide circle of the uphftcd dome 
and your eye springs giddily into its sublime elevation,' 
—then do you really comprehend the glory of St. pj 
ter's, and then do you bow in homage before the grand- 
em- of human genius. With a sense of rehef, I dropped 
my gaze upon the marble paTement beneath my feet; 
but a glance at tlie wide-spreading transepts did not do' 
much to wealien the impression which the unpiTalled 
splendour of the dome had prodnced. I quitted the 
temple with even greater reverence than I entered it." 
That first visit, which I thus faintly attempted to de- 
scribe, I followed up by at least ten more; and each 
time that I walked through the building, the more was 
my admiration increased-more by the grandeur of its 
dimensions and the harmony of its proportions, than 
by its beauty of detoih It would require a volume to 
do justice to the worts of art that em-ich this temple; 
the monuments, the baa-reliefs, the groups of statnaiyl 
and the mosaics-from the sti-iling figures which adorn 
the dome, to the copies of some of the finest worts of 
the great masters, which overhang the various altars. 
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Kaphael'e Transfiguration glows in the endaring bril- 
liancy and vivid colouring which tlie finest mosaic 
could inipart to the greatest and last woi'k of tliat most 
illuatiions of Italian painters. 

Few have ever stood beneath the dome of St, Peter's 
witliout having felt the enthusiasm which the place in- 
spires. Eustace visited Eome more than half a century 
since, and, in his Olassical Towr, ho thus desciibes tlie 
impression which it made upon his mind;— 

" As you enter you behold the mc«t extensive hall ever 
constructed by human art, expanded in magnificent perspec- 
tive before you ; advancing up the nave, you are delighted 
■with the beauty of the variegated marble under your feet, and 
with the splendour of the golden vault over your head. The 
lofty Corinthian pilasters with their bold entablature, the in- 
t^mediate niches with their statues, the arcades with the 
graceM figures that recline on the curves of their arches, 
charm your eye in succession as yoa pass along. But how 
great your astonishment when you reach the foot of the altar, 
and, standing in the centre of the church, contemplate the four 
superb vistaa that open around you ; and then raise your eyes 
to the dome, at the prodigious elevation of 400 feet, extend- 
ing like a firmament over your head, and presenting, in glow- 
ing mosaic, the companies of the just, the choirs of celestial 
spirits, and the whole hierarchy of heaven arrayed in the pres- 
ence of the Eternal, whose ' throne, raised above all height,' 
crowns the awful scene." 

A fai' severer critic, the accomplished but cynical 
Forsyth, who made his Italian tour, somewhat about 
the same time, indulges in a burst of enthusiasm, as 
rare as, in this instance, it was fully justified by its 
object: — 
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" The cupola is glorious. Viewed in its design, its altitude, 
or even its decorations; viewed either as a whole or as a 
part, it cHchants the eye, it satisfies the taste, it exliausts the 
soul. The very air seems to eat up all that is harsh or colos- 
sal, and leaves us nothing but the sublime to feast on :— a 
■ sublime peculiar as the genius of tie immortal architect, and 
comprehensible only on the spot. The four surrounding cu- 
polas, though but satellites to the majesty of this, might have 
crowned four elegant churches." 

And Hilliard, whose Six Months m Italy* I regretted 
not having seen till after my return from Rome, writes 
with no less entlmeiasm than his predecessor Forsyth, 
whom he fully equals in his appreciation of art and his 
grace of description, without heing in any way marred 
by the repelhng harshnees of his unsparing ceiieure. 
The elegant and fair-minded American writer thus 
treats of this matchless work of human art i^— 

" The pilgrim is now beneath the dome. The spirit of 
criticism, which has hitherto attended him with whispers of 
doubt, goes no further. Astonishment and admiration brealt 
upon tlie mind and carry it away. To say that the dome of 
St. Peter's is sublime, is a cold commonplace. In sublimity 
it is so much beyond all other architectural creations, that 
it demands epithets of its own. There is no work of man's 
hand that is similar or second to it. Vast as it is, it rests 
upon its supporting piers in such serene tranquillity, that 
it seems to have been lifted and expanded by the elas- 
tic force of the air which it clasps. Under its majestic 
vault the soul dilates. To act like the hero— -to endure 
like the martyr — seems no more than the natural state of 

* Joiio Muiray, London. 
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So majestic, ao lioly, did St. Peter's appear to Ma- 
dame de Stael, that she represents Corinne and Oswald 
hushed into silence as they enter the temple, and fii-st 
comprehend its sublimity.* 

I had an excellent opportunity of appreciating the 
vastness of St. Peter's, on the 18th of November, when 
the Pope attended at High Mass in the Canon's Chapel. 
The knowledge of the intended presence of the Holy 
Father had di'awn together a considerable number of 
persons — many of them mere spectators, but more of 
them devout and earnest worshippei-s— sufficient in aU 
to form an average congi-egation for an ordinary ehnrch. 
And yet they seemed a mere handful in that enormous 
structure, as, at the conclusion of the Holy Sacrifice, 
they divided at each side of the nave, to make way for 
his Holiness, who, heading a long and splendid proces- 
sion of ecclesiastics, proceeded to offer up his prayers 
before the tomb of tlie Apostles. In fact, the many 
hundreds of persons then present only fringed the mar- 
ble pavement of the mighty nave. How beautiful the 
piety of the Pope ! What an expression of devotion — 
of sublime, prayerful devotion — lit up his whole face, 
as he thus knelt before the tomb of the Prince of tlie 
Apostles, in " the most glorious ehnrch that has ever 
been applied to the use of religion I" Not the marble 
figru-e of his saintly predecessor, Pius VL, which the 

* "JA tout eomnifliiiie le aleace; le moindre bruit rctcntit si liiin, 
qa'auoune parole d8 eeinbie digne d'etre ainai rfip&tfie dans una de- 
meuie preaqua fiternelle." — Coriime, ou L'ltalie. 
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chisel of Canova haa represented in a kneeling posture 
before the eiiti'ance to the tomb, was more replete with 
the sentiment of holinees, than were the unconscious 
attitude and absorbed air of the living Pope. 

In company with seven other visitors, I made the as- 
cent of the dome, even to the ball of the cross which 
Bui'monnts it. I thonght the view down into the church 
from the lower gallery, by which tiic interior of the 
dome is encircled, sufficiently trying to the nerves; but 
that from the upper gallery, into which a little door 
opened from the winding stair, was literally enough to 
take away the breath. The eye dived down into a fear- 
ful depth, comprehending with difficulty that the mite- 
like tilings that crept over tlie floor were full-grown 
men and women ; and that the toy-like decoration, be- 
neath the centre of the dome, was the baldachino winch 
rose above the high altar to the height of 100 feet I 
No building in the world conld convey an idea of such 
gigantic altitude as St, Peter's, when seen from the 
upper gallery in the interior of the dome. I confess I 
was happy to-exchange this position for the still loftier 
but far more agreeable one afforded by the balcony at 
the base of the tower from which the cross springs into 
the air. And, save from the summit of a mountain, 
where can one behold so glorious a prospect as is here 
spread out on every side ? Kome, living and dead, lies 
beneath, expanded like a map, with every line, marked 
by nature or by man upon its seven hills, distinct and 
legible to the eye — ^its Christian temples and its Pagan 
15 
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ruins — its venerable walls, traceable for many miles 
over the varying surface of tlie soil — the grand old 
Tiber, sweeping majestically bj the base of the Castle 
of St. Angelo, and gleaming like silver beneath the 
noon-day sun, as ifc winds through the purple brown 
of the desolate Campagna— desolate for more than a 
thousand years, since the villas and temples of the lie- 
piiblio and the Empire were made the prey of the fei-o- 
cious Hun, the brutal Vandal, and the scarcely less 
savage and ruthless Lombard.* The eye leaps across 
this barrier of desolation, which encircles Eome with 
its gii-dle of rain, and dwells witii delight upon the dis- 
tant Apennines, upon whose wooded sides or naked 
cliffs beautiful shadows chase each other, as if in sport 
— upon the picturesque outlines of the Alban and the 
Sabine hills, famous in Roman story — and is caught 
by the bright line of liglit where daneo and sparkle the 
waters of the Mediterranean. 

A dapper little French soldier anmsed me much by 
the eagerness with whicli, at every stage of our ascent, 
he scribbled his name in pencil upon various parts of 
the building. His labours for tlie benefit of an admir- 
ing posterity only terminated in the ball I 

To other works I must refer the reader for a descrip- 

• Nothing ean ba more wijviat, or mbre untrue to history, than to 
charge upon the Popes that which waa completed more tlian a thou- 
sand years rince. Ewen in the sisth cerlury its ruin was consummated. 
Gibbon Bays of that Idme : — " The Oampngna of Rome was speedily re- 
dueed to the state of a dreary wilderness, in which the Jand is barren, the 
waters ara impure, aod the air is infectJoos." 
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Hon of thh great monument of !.„„„ ge„i,„, rtioi 
begun tj Constantino in the fourth century, aL e 
commenced in fc fifteenth, employed the ge.hns of 
ao g,ea.est arehiteet, and the energie. and ,ea„„,ces 
of the most v.g„,„u. Popes, and consumed, in its e.-ec- 
hon, nearly three hundred j-ea,,, and twelve mim„n. 
01 money. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The Fine Arfa— \Vliy tJiey are specially fostered in Rouib— The Cliurah 
their uniform Fcieni — Pius IX. a liberal Patron. — Disooverlea of 
Ancient Painting. — TaluaWe Restoralionfl of Works of Modern Art 
— Chnrohea restored, — Church of St. Agnea, and Chnroh of St. Paul. 

In Eome, the Fine Arts possess a special importance ; 
and the question -of their encouragement is not to be 
determined on data similar to those on which it is 
founded in other countries. Many thoughtful men 
have of late incLuired, whether some governments have 
not devoted too much attention to Arts, which, being 
but the oi-naments of life, have a tendency to distract 
the mind from the more earnest duties and the more 
evident realities, of citizenship. On the other hand, it 
has been urged that, in an age evidently utilitarian, and 
when mankind seems to be devoted to material inter- 
ests, almost to the exclusion of other considerations-T- 
in an age when faith has waned, and reason has not 
grown— it is the duty of the State, by its fostering care, 
to cherish Art, as the power which, next to Keligion, 
has the greatest tendency to elevate the human mind, 
and preserve men from being made the mere tools of 
an unresting industry, or the mere slaves of an insatia- 
ble greed of gain. 

But whatever may he thouglit of the abstract ques- 
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tion, it must be admitted that in Eone tliei-e are special 
ciromnstaooos wliich make the cultivation of the Fine 
Arts there a matter of peculiar importance; whether 
wo eiamme the question from a higher point of view, 
or descend to the level of the most vulgar and merely 
commercial considerations. 

So far as we can judge from what monuments remain 
to us, the Plastic Arts have had two great develop- 
ments; the age of Phidias, and the age of Eaphaol. 
By a coincidence, remarkable, but not difficult to ac- 
count for, Eome is especially associated with both eras. 
It was the sepulchre of the ancient, it was the cradle 
of modern art. Thither were carried, amidst the spoils 
of flreeoe, those marbles which, even by the compara- 
tively rude conqueror, were estimated beyond their 
weight in gold; and thither strayed, probably, the last 
students of an art which had in their native land at- 
tained a perfection never before approached, never 
since reached; and which, by a kind of inspiration, 
seems, m its ideal of the hitman foi-m, to have sur- 
passed the beauty of Nature herself. In Eome espe- 
cially, these masterpieces, hidden beneath the Mrin 
of thi imperial city, rested only to be disinterred, and 
to prove the existence of a perfection which, but for 
their evidence, would be as little conceived as the pr<^ 
portions of a Hegatherium. By an accident, fortunate 
but not singular, these relics were discovered princi- 
paHy in the age which possessed, of aH others, the men 
best calculated not only to feel their beauty, but to 
rival it. Here, then, grew up Modern Art—here was 
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formed the greatest of its schoolfl, and here its greatest 
triiimphe were attained. 

To Rome there had been transplanted whatever of 
most value ancient art possessed — in Kome had grown 
np modem art, there to attain its highest perfection ; 
and, therefore, for centaries, the student has turned his 
steps to the banks of the Tiber, if he sought to draw 
some kindred inspu-ation from the greatest works of 
painting or of sculpture. And not alone the profes- 
sional student, but the scholar and tlio man of taste. 
Bought in Rome the highest types of that ideal perfec- 
tion to which the schools of Greece and Italy attained. 

Again, Rome was the Queen Oity of the Chnrch, 
which had always reckoned the arts amongst her hand- 
maids. A religion which recognized sentiment, as well 
as reason, could never be content with a bald ritual, or 
a bare temple; and the same principle which intro- 
duced music into the ceremonies of the Chnrch, ad- 
mitted with welcome within her portals sculpture and 
painting. The principle which gave to the Sistiue 
Chapel the "Miserere," gave also the "Last Judg- 
ment" — that principle of sacrifice which bids man to 
dedicate to the temple of his Creator whatsoever is 
most precious, not merely gold and jewels, but those 
gems beyond price, in which the loftiest inspirations 
of the noblest minds have been stamped in an endur- 
ing form, to communicate their refining and elevating 
influence, not to a day, but to generations. 

Thus Rome, from several causes, has become especi- 
ally tlio great ai-trcapital of the world. Thousands of 
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pilgrims flock tHther with that object alone ; and even 
tlie bitterest enemies of tlie Church must visit her 
Catliedi'al City, if they wish to eeo or to study the 
greatest monuments of the plastic arts. For these rea- 
sons, the Pine Arts in Rome should command the at- 
tention of the State, and tlieir encouragement becomes 
in ita way a matter of iudustrial importance. Out of 
the crowds of pilgrims who come to the Tiber, few 
leave its shores without some memento of their visit, 
memorials on which Artists are always engaged ; and 
heuce there is a larger proportion of the population of 
Eome dependent upon the exercise of art, as a profes- 
sion, than in any city of the world. In whatever way, 
therefore, we view the abstract question of government 
endowment of the Tine Arts iu other countries, it must 
be confessed that in Eome, at least, it is founded on 
sound economical principles. 

And indeed in almost all ages of the Church tlie 
same principle' prevailed ; as well when great wealth 
and power enabled it to be a munificent patron— the 
only ;paiff-m which the true Artist should condescend 
to acknowledge— as when its limited resources allowed 
it to do little more tlian manifest its feelings of pater- 
nal care. 

The present Pope has been eminently remarkable 
for the zealous care which he has devoted to the pres- 
ervation of objects of Antique Ai't, and for tlie en- 
couragement which he has given to artiste of tlie pres- 
ent day. It would be far too long to enter upon a 
detail of the many services which he has thus render- 
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cd. It will be sufficient if we take as an example the 
year 1854, and point to some of the objects to which 
attention was devoted in that year. We select them 
from the official report of the Minister to whom such 
subjects were refen-ed. 

Ill this year the Pope established in the Academy of 
Bologna a new professorship of Elementary Architec- 
ture, including the study of Ornament and Decoration ; 
and granted to the Eoman Academy of St. Luke ten 
medals of gold, each of the value of 25 scudi, to be 
distributed amongst tlie professors who, besides the 
stated insti-uction in the schools, should devote the 
greatest attention to the progress of the students iu the 
study of the figure and of drapery. He also presented 
tt> the Academy a sei'ies of casta from the Egina sculp- 
tures and the mai'bles of the Parthenon. These were 
probably obtained from the British Museum, and were 
necessary to complete the illustrations of ancient art. 

To anticLiiities, the Pope has devoted special atten- 
tion; and some fortunate discoveries, which have re- 
cently taken place in Rome, have enabled him to make 
most valuable additions to museums already so rich. 
Amongst the most valuable and the rarest of the relics 
of the classical art, are the remains of the ancient paints 
ing. The nature of the art itself has necessarily made 
its works lees stable than those of sculpture ; but, even 
making due allowance for this, it is stiil remarkable 
how very few of the classic paintings have escaped de- 
struction. The Egyptian paintings, or picture- writings, 
can claim a much earlier antic[uity than tlie times of 
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the Konian Empire, and yet many of them have been 
discovered in a state of almost marvellous preservation ; 
whilst the Greek and Koman paintings that have been 
rescued are singularly rai'e. Indeed, if we were to ex- 
cept those found in Pompeii, they might almost be enu- 
merated from recollection. Eome itself contained only 
tliose called " the Aidobrandini ^Nuptials," the frescoea 
of the Baths of Titus, of tlie Pyramid of Oaius Cestias, 
and those discovered in the Columbaria of the Appian 
Way. But Pius IX. disinterred from the Via Graziosa 
a Beries of ancient paintings, which are certainly the 
most valuable that have ever been discovered. They 
are seven in number, and represent several scenes in 
the adventnres of Ulysses, described in the lOtli and 
11th books of the Odyssey. They are especially in- 
teresting for the reason, that some of the scenes are 
identical with those represented in a celebrated paint- 
ing by PolygnotuB at Delphi, which has been described 
by Pausaniaa; and it is conjectured that the paintings 
may have been, copies from some gi'eater original. 
They have followed the tradition of probably the ear- 
liest artists, by having, like those also of the Byzantine 
and early Christian schools, tlie names of the several 
actors in the scene attached to the figures. The per- 
spective, the colours, and the composition, are all very 
remarkable, and tlie paintings have been greatly im- 
proved by carefnl and judicious restorations. When 
firet discpvered, they were almost hidden by a thick 
coat of mould, and also much injured by scratches 
caused by the demolition of the walls above them. 
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This mould was completely removed, and all the 
scratches carefully filled up with colour, accurately 
matched with the ancient portion of the pictures. Two 
out of the number having been found in much better 
condition than the rest, these greatly assisted the ai-tists 
in their work, which stopped short at the bai'ost resto- 
ration, and avoided that point where a vicious effort at 
renovation is attempted, which always detracts from 
the value and authority of ancient monuments. The 
■work was one of great difficulty, and was conducted to 
tlie most complete success, as tlie pictures can now be 
easily seen and studied. They have been placed in the 
library of the Vatican, which can boast, in addition to 
its other treasures, of possessing the moat perfect and 
the most interesting relics of the painting of the classic 
ages. 

The works of the great masters of Modem Art have 
likewise been the objects of the Pope's solicitude, and 
especially those earlier works over which centuries 
have not passed without leaving traces behind. " 

In the magnificent Duomo of Orvieto important 
restorations have been made, although only the most 
urgent of these works were undertaken. The paintings 
■which adorn the Ohapel of the Santissimo Corporale, 
representing the miracle of Eolsena, and subjects con- 
nected with it, and which are so remarkable from being 
representations, in a great pai"t, of contemporary scenes, 
giving the costumes of the period, and even portraits 
of those who took part in the ceremonies when Drban 
lY. translated the relics from Bolsena to Orvieto, have 
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. been cavefullj and delicately restored. These paintings 
cany its back to tlie time when the Feaet of the Corpus 
Domini was instituted, and the Office for it composed 
by Saint Tliomas of Aquin, who was then Professor of 
Theology at Orvieto. 

One of the chapels of the Church of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva possesses some characteristic pictures of 
Filippino Lippij which were threatened with destruc- 
tion by damp, caused by the bad state of tlie I'oof of 
the church. At a considerable expense, however, the 
necessary repaira and restorations were made, and sonie 
of the most precious works of one of tlie founders of 
modern art thus preserved for posterity. 

In the Church of the Convent of Monte Falco, in 
like manner, the paintings by Benozzo Gozzoli, repie- 
eenting scenes in the life of St. Francis, were in danger 
of being utterly destroyed. The apse of tlie church, 
which contained th^e precious rehcs of early art, had 
been shaken by an earthquake, and it was feared Would 
soon crumble into ruin. Bat the liberality of Pius IX. 
was exercised in its restoration, and the works of Goz- 
zoli are saved. 

Another eai'iy work is to be found in the Church of 
Santa Maria de Toscanella, namely, " the Last Judg- 
ment," which is supposed to have suggested to Michael 
Angelo the picture in the Sistine Chapel ; and this, too, 
has been the object of similar care. 

The celebrated mosaics in the churches were in many 
places loosened from the walls, and would have suffered 
serious injury if steps had not been taken for their pree- 
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ervatioii. Perhaps, of all worka of art, there are no 
others wliich can be bo perfectly restored as mosaics. 
The mode in which they are put together makes it 
comparatively easy, although expensive, to replace any 
portions that are lost, unie^ the damage extends over a 
large area of siiiface. The churches of Eaveima have 
now tliose rai"e and brilliant works restored to all their 
pristine beauty. 

The Church of St. Bernard, at the Bat]i8 of Dio- 
cletian, that of Santa Maria degli Angeli, and that of 
Saint Mark, at Kome, as well as that of San Girolamo 
at Forli, liave also undergone extensive repairs ; and, 
in a word, there has been no notable work of sculpture, 
or painting, or architecture, in the Roman States, 
which has not had extended towards it a saving hand, 
whenever the lapse of time and the wear of centuries 
has threatened to deface the character's in which the 
genius of past ages strove to perpetuate its inspiration 
for posterity. , 

It would he an unpardonable omission not to include 
tlie restoration of the Church of St. Agn^, and the 
greater work of the completion of St. Paul's, which 
is second only to St. Peter's, and, therefore, one of 
the noblest existing Christian temples. 

The former work was undertaken by Pins IX., in 
gratitude to God for his marvellous escape, in April, 
1855, when the floor of the hall in the adjoining con- 
vent gave ■vfay beneath him and his court. Tliis 
ehui'ch, which now exhibits a fine specimen of the 
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richest type of modem decorative art, was reopeiiod 
for public worship in the Janiiarj of the present year. 
The latter work — the completion of St. Paul's — -may 
be regai-ded as one of the most extraordinary efforts 
of modern times, when the vastness of the undertaking 
is considered, together with the short time in which it 
has been accomplished, and the interruptions caused 
alike by political convulsions and financial difScultiee. 
To this ■ grateful duty Pins IX. has devoted immense 
Bum^ and an energy which piety alone could inspire. 
The magnitude of this glorious edifice may be in some 
degree appreciated by its measurement; but no figures, 
no language, can convey an idea of the majestic effect 
produced by tlie four rows of lofty granite columns 
which divide the aisles from the nave. These rows of 
magnificent columns stj-etch along the mai'ble pavement 
for more than 300 feet — the length of the nave — and, 
in spite of their regularity, impress upon the mind of 
the beholder the idea of a forest of pillars. The length 
of this grand church exceeds 400 feet, while the width 
of the transepts is not less than 350 feet. Had I space 
at my command, I might well devote more than one 
chapter to this glorious basilica; but necessity compels 
me to confine myself to this simple allusion to it, and 
merely to add that, by his munificence and his energy, 
Pius IX. has completely identified his pontificate with 
its splendid restoration. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



Plug IX a Pi-BBerver of the Pagan Antiquities uf Rome.— Tlic Colissum 
ind the Popes.— Great Repairs effected bj PiuB VH. and Piua IX— 
Devotions of Friday aud Sunday. — Visit to the Coliseum by Moon- 
light 

^o one who has vieited Rome, and looked around 
him even with the most careless glance, hut must have 
admitted that Pins IX. has done much for tlio preser- 
vation of those Pagan remains which form one of the 
gi'eat attractions of the Eternal City, Deprived of the 
care and protection of tlie Popes, the monuments of 
Pagan Rome would soon cease to exist. The "law of 
decay is as inexorable as it is univereal ; and the very- 
most that we can do, is to arrest its progress for a time. 
To this univereal law the most sublime creations of the 
strength, the skill, and the genius of man must alike 
submit. Its ceaseless tooth eats into the hardest bronze, 
and crushes the densest marble. But wliile tlie wisest 
precaution can only delay for a time a fate which is 
inevitable,- neglect precipitates ruin, and ensures the 
destruction of even the most gigantic monuments of 
human pride and power. 

Perhaps man never reared a more stupendous struc- 
ture than the Coliseum — stupendous, not merely in its 
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Bize, but in its materialB ; and yet, were it not for the 
taete of successiTe Popea—Fius Til., Leo. XII., Greg- 
ory XVI., and Pius IX. — that most striking, in(«t in- 
teresting, and most impressive of all the monuments 
of Pagan Rome would now be a mass of shapeless 
rain ; indicating, perhaps, by a solitary arch, that here, 
some seventeen hundred years before, stood the Flavian 
Amphitlieatre, on whose sandB the Clmrch of God was 
baptized in the blood of its apostles, its eonfessoi's, and 
its martyrs. To the Christian, not even the Catacombs, 
in which the faithful prayed and preached, i^ more 
replete with interesting a^ociations, than the arena 
whereon the persecuted of centuries confronted their, 
tyrants, and died amidst the open mockery or silent 
sympathy of the Roman people, atili masters of the 
world. Even before a wise and pious policy had con- 
secrated the Colis>inm to the purposes of religion — an 
act for which postenty ie indebted to the piety of Ben- 
edict XIY,, in 1T50— its soil was sacred in the estima- 
tion of every human being who believed in the Gospel, 
and knew tliat within the encircling walls of this 
mighty structure was written the grandest page of the 
history of the Christian Church, Approach it how yon 
may, and enter it at either end of its vast ellipse, you 
cannot fail to understand your obligation to the Popes, 
for the preservation of this noble monument, so replete 
with real and living associations. In other times, and 
it might be, in some instance, under the pressure of 
urgent necessity, the Coliseum was treated as a vast 
quarry, from which the warlike and quarrelsome baron 
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drew the means of maintaining his power, or of over- 
awing hia neighbours ; and from which, in lees remote 
periods, princely families borrowed ready materials for 
their Buraptuous palaces. So that, from actual pillage, 
as well as from the ceaseless action of time, a great 
portion of the mighty structure has been destroyed ; 
and at one side it has been reduced by more than a 
third of its original height. On the other side the 
original line is still almost unbroken. 

If you enter at one end, you perceive that Pius YII. 
has reared a bamer against further ruin, in the shape 
of an enormous mass of splendid masoniy, which rises 
fi'om the base to the top of the outer wall. Look again, 
and you will at once perceive that, had he not done so, 
that rent which, some twenty feet from it, extends from 
the very top to the thii-d arch, would have been cer- 
tainly fatal to an immense portion of the building, and 
probably brought down, or materially endangered, a 
vast mass of the majestic outer wall, with all its wealth 
of pillar and of arch. Such was the imminent peril in 
which this end of the outer frame, or shell, of the 
building was placed, that several arches had to be built 
up with brick, in order to afford it sufficient support, 
notwithstanding the enormous buttress to which I have 
referred. Then, at the other end, Pius IX. reared 
another gigantic buttress, thus placing a limit to fur- 
ther decay— it may be for centuries to come. 'Besides 
this most important undertaking, he has effected many 
beautiful restorations — namely, reproducing in traver- 
tine, or in brick, the same colour as the old material, 
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several arches, with their simple and chaste but most 
beaatifnl decorations — so that you may examine here, 
in its pi-imitive perfection, in its clear lines and fine de- 
tail, what, jnst next to it, jou behold worn and almost 
indistinct from the tooth of the destroyer. Pius IX. 
has done much more than this, — he has improved on 
the example of Ms illustiions predecessors, and enabled 
the visitor to ascend the better preeei-ved or loftier aide 
of the building, to within some 20 or 30 feet of the top, 
or about 125 feet above the present level of the arena. 
The ascent is easy and perfectly safe, and the view from 
the platform, or terrace, to whicli it leads, is superb. 
The galleries, the many flights of steps, as well as all 
other parte of the building, are maintained in a state 
of scrupulous cleanliness, worthy no less of the dignity 
of the sublime structure, than of the purposes to which 
it has been dedicated for more than a century. 

On the very spot upon which many a martyr stood 
in the days of the more cruel of the Cgeeai-s, the Cross. is 
now reared aloft, and, following lie beautiful outline 
of the arena, are placed in niche-like altars, representa- 
tionB, in fresco, of the various stages of the Passion. At 
half-past three o'clock, on Fridays and Sundays, a pro- 
cession may be seen winding its way beneath the en- 
trance arches, preceded by a cross-bearer and two aco- 
lyte. A Franciscan Friar, clad in the coarse brown 
habit of his order, with sandalled feet, and the white 
cord encircling bis waist, walks in front, supported at 
each side by two menibei-s of a religious confraternity, 
whose ordinaiy dress is completely shrouded in a gown 
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and cowl, which leave nothing visible save the feet and 
the ejes. Other members of the confraternity follow. 
They are succeei^ed by a procession of women, many 
of whom are ladies of high poaition. Three go in 
front, with a croae-bearer in the centre — and, as tliey 
walk, they chant, in simple but not unmelodious tones, 
the hymns belonging to the particular devotion which 
they perform. The Franciscan then ascends the pla^ 
form, from which he dehvera a short but most impres- 
sive discourse, which is listened to with the greatest 
attention by the congregation, usually consisting of 
about one hundred persons of both sexes — the men 
standing on the one side, and the women on tlie other. 
Beside the preacher, is placed the large crucifix, with 
which he is enabled to produce a powerful effect, in 
addition to that created by hie own eameetne^ and el- 
oc[uence. The concluding appeal is invariably heard 
and responded to by a kneeling audience. The ser- 
mon concluded, the procession is again formed, and 
goes the circuit of the arena, chanting sacred hymns 
while in motion, and stopping at every altar, in order 
to recite the appropriate prayers belonging to each Sta^ 
tion of the Cross. Even tho most indifferent cannot 
hear those pious strains, echoing between the arches 
and along the comdors of this great monument of Pa- 
gan pride and cruelty, without emotion, certainly not 
without some association of the past. The gorgeous 
rites and solemn sacrifices to tialse gods — the heaving 
multitude, thireting for innocent blood — the ei-uel or the 
cowardly emperor, the author of relentless persecution. 
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or the slave of a wicked piiesthood or a base approlien- 
sion— tlie fearless and holy martyr, sustained alike by 
the example of those who died before him, and his hope 
in that iramoi-tality which awaits the just ;— these vis- 
ions of the past acquire a momentary shape and form, 
as, to the excited imagination, the mined arches are 
restored to their pristme beauty, and the myriad 
benches, which they once supported, again rise, tier 
above tier, from the reddened sand of the arena, to 
within a few feet of the lofty cornice. That mind must 
be barren indeed which may not realize some pictare 
of the past, in such a place, and under such influences. 
I had frequently indulged a ramble through the 
building by day, and had spent houre in the enjoyment 
of the delicious pictures — of ruin, convent, and vine- 
yard, of dark cypress and tall pine— framed in by some 
one of the open arches of the building ; and also of the 
wide-spreading landscape beheld from tlie highest plat- 
form to which the visitor can ascend; but, like every 
stranger, I was anxious to afford mysoif a still greater 
treat— a view of the Coliseum by moonlight. To this 
I was by no means impelled by a romantic yearning, 
but simply because the grand old ruin presents a pecu- 
liarly beautiful and impressive aspect when beheld by 
that solemn and mysterious light. 

At length, a more than usually favourable night af- 
forded the desired opportunity, when two friends and 
myself started on our appointed pilgrimage. As we 
walked tln-ough the silent and almost deserted streets 
of the city, the moon began to make her wisbed-for ap- 
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pearance, flooding a solitary piazza with light, or tuni- 
dng into a shower of silver the spray of some ceaseless 
fountain, and brightening up house-top, turret, and 
domo— every thing beyond a stfongly-marbed hne of 
deep, dark shadow. Even our harvest moon shows but 
a feeble splendour when compared with the full radi- 
ance of an Italian moon, as she slowly climbs up the 
dai-k blue vault of an Italian heaven. We passed by 
the Forum Trajanum, upon whose lofty pillar the moon- 
light fell with grand effect; and in whose well-enclosed 
space, at a depth of some twenty feet beneath the level 
of the modern highway, the outlines of long extinct 
temples are marked by unequal fragments of columns, 
resting on marble pedestals. To this work the present 
Pope mainly contributed. Proceeding through the Via 
Alessandrina, we passed into one of the vast halls of the 
Basilica of Constantino, or Temple of Peace, which 
■without the support of a single piUar, life on high their 
enormous arches; and on whose sides and roof, like 
flakes of snow on a dark mountain, fragments of mar- 
ble still gleam, giving evidence of a once costly incrust- 
ation. "Wo passed through the three silent halls of 
this vast "ruin, and thus came "ut on the Forum Eo- 
manum, in which much of what is yet left of Pagan 
Eome is fast mouldering into dust. The moon lit up 
this vast burial place of the past, shedding a mournful 
splendour over shattered porticos and lonely columns, 
mutilated fragments of what were once proud temples 
— casting a veil of brightness upon ugly mounds and 
hideous chaos, that marked the spot on which a palace 
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once lifted ita snperb front to tho heavene — and 
making plain to the eyo where the modern so-ealJed 
Capitol was joined to the remnant of the venerable 
pile, wliich, in the hour of Home's greatness, looked 
down upon many a glorious structure, then gleaming 
in all the pride of its marble beauty. "We passed 
beneath the Arch of Titus, abhorred by Jews, and so 
on to tlie Coliseum — the increasing light showing 
clearly what portions of the !Foram had been excavated 
by the Pope — -what had been railed ofF—what pillars 
had been pj'opped or supported — what monuments were 
still afforded a lingering existence, for the delight of the 
artist, the speculation of the antiquary, or the theme 
of the moralist. 

As we approached the entrance of the Coliseum, the 
clash of arms, and tlie sharp " Qui Ywe" of the sentiy, 
were a guarantee for the safety of a spot which, with- 
out snch protection, might have fiiruiahed unpleasant 
materials for an Italian adventure. The moon was 
slowly pursuing her way up the blue sky, and gradually 
rising, foot by foot, to the height of the unbroken wall 
of the building, now and then peeping in thi'ough arch 
or window, and, while leaving most of the vast interior 
in sublime shadow, making all she shone upon nearly 
as bright and distinct as if beheld at mid-day. The 
ma^ive stone, the broken pillar, the jagged column of 
masonry, which had tbrmeriy supported the platform 
of the seats— the frayed brickwork, which time had 
worn away till one could almost imagine it transparent 
— the uneven line of the lesser wall— the bush gently 
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waving in the night wind — the deep aixh and its noble 
outline, — evej-y object at which the moon peeped, 
throngh opening after opening in the vast side on which 
she shone, was traced out with exquisite distinctness, 
decay thus clothing itself in transitory beauty. Patients 
ly we awaited the higher elevation and full splendour 
of the chaste Dian, enjoying each new effect, as sho 
sported with the venerable ruin, and imparted to its 
grim aatiquity a youthful flush — mocking but delight- 
ful illusion. Higher and higher she soared, flinging a 
fuller light, extending her bright conqnest over a wider 
domain; when, as she topped the giant wall, and ex- 
hibited herself to us, prosaic mortals, with somewhat 
of the splendour which shed its radiance on the sleep- 
ing Endymion, a troop of envious clouds, evidently en- 
amoured of her beauty, and that lay as it were in am- 
bush, closed in on lier, shrouded her, and took hei* 
captive, — at any rate, she was snatched from our long- 
ing gaze ; and so we made the best of our melancholy 
way back, considering the clouds to be " no better than 
they should be." 

I have only incidentally hinted at some of the other 
services which the Pope has rendered to the antiquities 
of Pagan Pome; and indeed it would occupy moi-e 
space than I can venture to devote to the subject, to 
give even a mere enumeration of tlie monuments which 
he has preserved by various means. For instance, it is 
a private house which obstructs the view of an ancient 
temple, or hides a beautiful frieze, rich with bas-reliefs ; 
and the house is pui'chased and taken down. 
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In the town of Oori, there still exist valuable remains 
of a tomple erected to Castor and PoUnx ; but the frieze 
and a portion of the columns wei-e partly concealed by 
a house. The house has been taken down, and these 
fine specimens of ancient art restored to view. At Tiv- 
oli, the temple of Vesta and the House of the Sybil are 
now partly hidden by a portion of the Church of St. 
Martin ; but the ground is being purchased for a paro 
chial church, in order to have the old church taken 
down, and these precious remains seen on every side. 

It had long been regretted that the beautiful Arch 
of Trajan at Beneventum, a Papal town in the midst of 
tlie Neapolitan dominions, was partly hidden by eoine 
mean liouses which were built up against its sides, and 
concealed part of the architecture. For several years tlie 
intention had been expi-essed of removing these incum- 
brances from, perhaps, the finest specimens of the later 
classic art. It was, however, reserved for the present 
Pope to carry out this improvement, so long proposed. 
The adjoining houses were purchased and taken down, 
and a portion of the arch, which had hitherto been liid- 
den, was discovered to contain some choice bas-reliefs, 
which were as fresh and ehai-p as they were in the day 
when they received the last touclies of the sculptor's 
cliisel. Tlius was not only a beautiful example of ar- ■ 
chitecture freed from the mean objects which con- 
cealed it, but tlie operation disclosed some sculptures 
which have not been exceeded by any belonging to 
the second epoch of classic art at Rome. 
The ancient gate of Perugia and the Theatre of 
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Ferentiim have also Itad considerable aiinis expended 
on their restoration. 

The Pantheon, which owes its almost mii-acnloiis 
state of preservation to its fortunate convereion into a 
Christian temple nearly a thousand years since, has 
been freed, in a great measure by the present Pope, 
from the vulgar incrustation of mean buildings which 
had been built up agamat its eastern side. It has been 
cai'efnllj protected from further encroachment, by a 
wall and iron palisade ; the old level has been also ex- 
posed by excavation ; and the whole building is kept 
in excellent condition. 

Several of the great arches which form so striking a 
feature in the anticfuities of Eome, including tliose of 
Constantine and Septimus Sevenis, have been protected 
from a most formidable danger, which menaced their 
safety — namely, the accumulation of water flowing 
down from the OeUau and Esquiline hills. The water 
has been carefully diverted into safe channels, and the 
foundations of those grand and striking monuments 
have been thus efl'ectnally rescued from injury. 

Then every foot of the Forum Eomanum speaks of 
the solicitude of His Holiness for the preservation of its 
precious relics. He has undertaken and completed 
many costly excavations ; brought to light the base of 
several beautiful pillars ; adopted precautionary meas- 
ures to uphold tottering walls and ruined porticos ; and, 
perhaps most valuable work of all, has had collected, 
and perfectly restoi-ed, splendid pieces of the frieze and 
cornice that once adorned the fi'ont of the temple of 
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Ciifitor and Pollux. For greater safety, as well as for 
the convenience of modem artists, these fragments have 
been taken to the tahvlari-um of the Capitol, there 
cleaned up, adjusted, and re-arranged— so that the 
visitor might easily imagine that the whole was the 
work of yesterday, and intended for a building then in 
actual process of erection. No monument, or fragment, 
that I have seen, presents to the mind so vivid an idea 
of the splendour as well as the exquisite beauty of the 
great Pagan temples, or of the genius and wealth lav- 
ished on their decoration. One actually beholds them 
again gleaming in the sunlight, in all tlieir freshness, 
in all their rich yet chaste and elegant ornament, with 
their smallest detai! visible to the eye. These restora- 
tions are a noble benevolence to the arts, and fai- out- 
weigh the value of the more commonplace improve- 
ments which the Pope has made in the Forum, by the 
planting of four rows of trees leading from tlie Arch of 
Titus to the Arch of Septimus Severus. 

The Pope has also lately unveiled the long-hidden 
mystery of the Appian Way, which stretches, for miles 
beyond the walls of Eome, and was the famous prom- 
enade of tlie ancients, who beheld, on either side, the 
proud tombs of their ancestors. In the process of this 
great work of excavation, many rai'e and beautiful 
things have been discovered, ail of which have been 
carefully placed in the public museums, to enrich still 
further collections unrivalled in interest, and almost in- 
appreciable in value. There, as in other places w]iere 
it exists, the old Roman way has been carefully guard- 
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ed from destrnctioii, I cannot eay much for the per- 
sonal comfort to be derived from passing over a quarter 
of a mile or so of this particular monnment of Kwrnan 
greatness. If may have been all smooth and pleasant 
enough to the chariots that bore the great, the wealthy, 
and the beautiful, in the days of the CEesars ; but as I 
am no fanatical stickler for mere antiquity, I should 
prefer a jaunt on a moderately well-repaired county 
higli-way in Ireland. At any rate, credit must be 
given to, the Pope for the preservation of those inter- 
esting relics of the past.. 

The Consular Way, which conducted to the Temple 
of Jupiter on Monte Cave, and was Isnown as the Via 
WiMfbrnis, has been saved from destruction ; so have 
the ancient-ways in the district of Grotta J"errata ; and 
express orders have been given to the Presidents of the 
Provinces to watch over their preservation, and protect 
them from injury by every available means in their 
power. 

The grand circular tomb of Cecilia Metella, which is 
about twice the size of one of the Martello Towere 
in Ireland, is novr fully exposed to view, sufficient of its 
marble ornaments and incrustations being left to show 
w^at it was in the days of its pride. 

For miles along the Appian Way, eaeli side is strewn 
with disinterred rains ; a very few still exhibiting indi- 
cations of past magnificence, but the greater number 
being only remarkable for their shapeless deformity, or 
melancholy decay. 

I ehould exhaust my remaining space, did I give ft 
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list of. the excarationa undertaken-— of the precautions 
adopted, in the shape of wall and buttress — of the valu- 
able ruins actually purchased from piivate persons — of 
the restorations accomplished — of the additions made 
to the collections of Greek and Eoman medals — of 
bronzes and marbles placed in the Vatican and the 
Capitol ; all the work of Pius IX, 

The Etruscan Kuseum was lately enriched with some 
valuable bronzes, amongst the rest with a colossal torso, 
■which is believed to have been the statue of an athlete. 
Some of the smaller works are a good deal in the Egyp- 
tian manner, and arc veiy valuable contributions to an 
historical gallery of art. 

Water is a dreadful enemy to the old monuments — 
it saps the foundations of arch, and wall, and pillar; 
and destroys, by the damp which it creates, every trace 
of painting in fresco. The tomb of Tai-quin has been 
recently saved from the destroyer, the waters being pre- 
vented from penetrating the interior, and injuring the 
old Eti'uscan figures which adorn its walls. The gate 
and the eteps by which to descend have also been re- 
stored. 

Much has been likewise done for the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, to preserve portions of them from the utter ruin 
which has overwhehned so many of the once famous 
palaces and temples of the Ceesars. 

Amongst the excavations and discoveries lately made, 
might be mentioned those on the Palatine Hill, whei-e, 
in the Palatine Garden, > other traces of the Imperial 
Palace have been made visible, together with fragments 
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of richly sculptured friezes, as well as part of the old 
walls of Romulus brought to light, la the Vineyard 
of the J^uita, on the Aventine, there has been dis- 
covered and disinterred a fine portion of' tiio old walls 
of Eome, built by Servius TuUiua, and constructed of 
massive sc^uare blocks of tufa. To preserve this most 
singular relic of a remote age from destruction, the area 
on which it stands has been purchased from the Jesuits, 
who have been compensated for the expense incurred 
in the excavation. 

Amongst the other discoveries, the result of recent 
excavations, may bo likewise noticed the subterranean 
passage by which the emperors went from the Celian 
Hill to the Flavian Amphitlieatre, more generally 
known as the Coliseum. 

The Columbaria of the Codini Vineyai'd arc well 
known. They now present the most perfect examples 
of the urn-burial of tlie ancient Romans. They have, 
as far as possible, been restored to the condition in 
which it is supposed they might have been seen in the 
time of the Ctesare. Tlie vaulte, which were ruinous, 
have been rebuilt, tlie Pope having expended a con- 
siderable sum for these works. The cineraiy uj-ns have 
been replaced in their niches, the paintings judiciously 
restored, the marbles and epigrapiis again put in their 
original places, and the three vaults opened to the vis- 
itora, who can now see, at a glance, the mode in which 
the ancient Romans cared for the aslies of their dead. 

In fact, on the mere antiquities alone, not at all in- 
cluding purchases for Uie galleries, no less a sum than 
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14,000 acudi was expended in the year 1855. The 
gross expenditure of the year 1856 on worts connected 
with ancient and modem art, including renovations of 
various kinds, amounted to 244,000 scudi. For the 
year 1857, a much smaller sum ia proposed, because of 
the pressure resulting from the general failure of the 
harvests ; but so dear to the Koly Father is the work 
of restoring and preserving the monuments of Pagan 
antiquity, as well as of Christian art, that 60,000 scudi 
have been demanded for the present year. 

I feel I have by no means done justice to the sub- 
ject ; but I venture to think I have stated sufficient to 
show that Pius IX. has, in his respect for the moulder- 
ing but still beauteous remains of ancient art, and for 
those monuments which help to illustrate one of the 
most interesting and important pages in the annals of 
the human race, displayed the enlightened liberality of 
a princely disposition, and the refinement of a scholar 
and a man of taste. 
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CIIAPTEE XXXII. 



The Catacombs.— Inatitudon of the Commission of Sacred Arohteology 
by the Pope, — The Catacombs proved to be fha Burjing-places of 
the early ChiiatiaDs. — Cardinal Wiseman'B "Fahiala." 

Ir would be an niipardonable omission not to allude 
to the eminent service which Pius IX. has rendered to 
tlie Ohurch, through the successful labours of the Com- 
mission of Sacred Archgeology ; by which a flood of 
light has been flung into the inmost recesses of the 
Catacombs, to the confusion of the scoffer, and the 
more profound couvietion of the conscientious inquirer. 
This Commission has been established by the present 
Pope, by whom all its expenses are defrayed. 

■ Their success has realized the most sanguine antici- 
pations ; for not only have they discovered, and opened 
for inspection, new and extensive catacombs, but their 
investigations have established, by a Tariety of the most 
conclusive proofs, the identity of the Catholic Church 
of this day, with the Church of the eai'ly Christians — 
the Ohurch of the Catacombs. The paintings, carv- 
ings, and inscriptions found in these burial-places of 
the early Christians, and which bear date as well du- 
I'ing as after the persecutions of the Emperors, afford 
the most eloquent testimony to the Sacraments of the 
Church, and to its fundamental doctrines,— the Keal 
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Pro^eoce in tlie Eaeharist — the docti-ine of the Holy 
Trinity — of Prayei-s for the Dead— the Invocation of 
Saints — as well as proofs of the honours paid thi-ough- 
ont all ages to tlie Blessed Mother of God. 

Tlie correct maps and plans of these subterranean 
cemeteries demonsti-ate the utter absurdity of the no- 
tion of their ever having been intended for any other 
purpose than that of affording a place of sepalture, and 
ec[ually of prayer and sacrifice, to the persecuted Chris- 
tians. To divest the Catacombs of a dangerous im- 
portance, it has been the fashion to represent them as 
eand-pits, opened for the obtainment of a valuable in- 
gredient for tho manufacture of cement. But the plan 
of the sand-pit and the plan of the catacomb — ^as 
shown, for instance, in the splendid work of M. Ferret, 
for which the world is indebted to the impei-ial liber- 
ality of the Prench Government — are as different as 
two things could possibly be. The plates in these 
noble volumes exactly represent what I have myself 
remarked; for while nothing can be more unequal, ir- 
regular, and capricious, than the excavations of the 
sand-pit — nothing, on the contrary, can be more regu- 
lar, more precise, and more mathematically correct, 
than the an-angement of the catacomb. Besides, the 
catacomb is hewed out of a material too hard for ce- 
ment, and too soft for building purposes— sufficiently 
soft to admit of its being worked with facility—suffi- 
ciently hard and consistent not to require the aid of 
props for the sastainment of the roof, and the preser- 
vation of the sides. It is quite ti-ue, that tho pei-secut- 
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ed Chiistians frec[uentlj made the ent/fom^e to their 
cemeteries and places of worship in some remote recess 
of a deserted sand-pit ; by which two objects were ob- 
tained — seclusion from the eyes of tlieii' enemies, and 
the tacihty of disposing of the produce of their exca- 
vations, without the liability of exciting suspicion. 

The thousands of inscriptiona already brought to 
light, many of which now enrich tiio Christian Museum 
of the Lateran, and also the Vatican, would of them- 
selves be conclusive testimony to prove that the cata- 
combs were places of Christian sepulture. But if any 
evidence were required beyond tho well-known hatred 
and contempt in which the Pagan Eoman held the 
Christians, who, according to Tacitus, " were branded 
with deserved infamy," to prove that no Pagan would 
suffer a member of his family to be buried in tlie same 
place with members of an " abominable and impious 
sect," who were convicted " for their hatred of human 
kind," it is had in sufficient abundance in the columhor 
ria — which were, beyond question, devoted to Pagan 
sepulture, — that is, to the reception of the ashes of those 
whose bodies had been previously burned. One of 
these latter burying-places, certainly not much more 
than twenty feet square, might contain the ashes of a 
thousand persons ; for not only are tlie urns disposed in 
small niches, placed in rows over the entire face of each 
side, but, through the means of a solid block of mason- 
ry, occupying the greater pai't of the centre of tho 
chamber, and rising to the level of the main walls, 
four additional faces are presented— eacli of which con- 
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tains an allotted number of niches, or pigeon-holes, for 
the reception of the urns, with a marble or other slab 
inserted into the wall, either beside or above it, on 
which are cut the name or names of the person or per- 
sons whose ashes there rest. 

I shall not pursue this subject farther, but mei-ely 
say, that the recent discoveries, for which the world is 
indebted to the piety and liberality of the present Pope, 
have been of inestimable service to the cause of truth. 
Indeed, these irresistible voices, i^uing from the tombs 
of the saints and martyrs of tbe Church of God, have 
recently brought many good and pious Christians of 
other communions to her fold. 

With the permission of the distinguished author, I 
have added to the Appendix of this volume a valuable 
chapter on this subject, taken from a work of far less 
pretensions than tltat of M. Perret, to which I have 
alluded, but one which has done more than could be 
well described, to awaken interest in those silent rest- 
ing-places of the dead. I allude to that admirable 
work from the eloquent pen of Cardinal Wiseman— 
FaUdor-s. work which, to the most admirable portrait- 
ure of the faithful of the early Christian Church— the 
holiness and heroism of its martji-g and confessors— the 
purity of then- lives, and their fortitude in facing death 
— has superadded to it the interest of a romance, and 
the fascination of a poem. With the impressions of 
this charming volume fresh in his memoiy, the visitor 
to the Catacombs needs no guide-book, no chattering 
cicerone,— 4iis imagination fills the void, and lights up 
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the darkneaa. He beholds those Kttle chapela crowded 
■with hushed worshippore, and the pastor — perhaps one 
of the martyr-Popes — offering up the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Euchariafc on the tomh of a predecessor who has 
already sealed his fidelity with hie blood ; or he hears 
the flying feet of tlie betrayed congregation, and the 
shouts of the pursuing soldiery. I certainly confess 
my obligations to the author of Fahiola, for emotions 
of solemnity and awe which otherwise I could not have 
experienced, although the Catacombs are nece^arily 
replete with associations of a nature at once tender and 
subHme. But this volume imparts, as it were, a living 
interest — the interest of awakened human sympathy — 
to their galleries, their crypts, and their altars,* 

The extent of the Catacombs already known to exist, 
may be estimated from the calculation, based upon the 
measurement of some of the more impoi-tant ones, that 
there are about nine hundred miles of galleries in all 
these burial-places; and that they "may be believed to 
contain almost seven millions of graves."f 

* Perhaps do wort iu modein literature liaa had such a woi'ld-wide 
olTEiilation as Cardinal 'Wiseinan'B Fahiola. It lias been reproduced in 
almost every European language, and has been published in various 
parts of America. There are no leas than five different Italian transla- 
tions of ie— two French— two German— three Spanisli— one Dutch- 
one Polish— one Hungarian — onePlemish — and one Swedish. In Milan 
alone there have been 17,000 copies Bold, and in England somewhere 
about 20,000. Of all versions of this beautiful book, 100,000 copies 
must have been sold up to this monieni 

f For a most satisfactory aceouiit of th« Roman Cataeombs, I would 
refer the reader to an admirable little volume, by the Rev. J. Speuoer 
Hortheote, M. A., and pulaished by Dolman. , The writer has himself 
devoted the most patient attention to the aubjeet, and also uses such 
materiftla as are supplied from the very best sources. 
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CHAPTER XXXHI. 

The Papal Government not opposed to Material Progrese.— Railwaje — 
Reaeona why they have not hitherto existed.— Four Priiioipal Lines 
in pTOgvess, or projeeted.— Gae.— The Roman Worta— Gas first 
nrrM in Ronie.-H.,t™ Telegr'apl,, It. fc .nd Suee.«-Gr.at 
Pubiie Worlis inexpensively eonstrneted. 

It has been too much the fashion to attribute to the 
Papal Government systematic hostility to material as 
well as to intellectual progress. England, with her 
network of railways, points oontemptuonsly to the prim- 
itive modes of travelUng still the rule in tlie Papal 
Slates, and cries ont— « Lo I the result of' priestly gov- 
ernment !'■ Now nothing can be more unfair or unjust 
than the inference sought to be drawn from the admit- ' 
ted fact, that, as yet, railway communioation does not 
exist to any extent in the States of the Church. Not 
manyyears since, railways were a novelty in I 



■ At a time like the present, when a railway speed of 30 miles an 
honr a oonstdered rather "slow," and 60 miles an hour is "nothing 
wondeBul." ,t is rather amusing to rid of the horror with whleh no 
1«, an ..Ihorilj than a writer in th. " (fu,u,lf „ni™pl.tes any 
rate o( progression greater than »,, „„7„ „, t^ . beyond whioh" 
maximum speed, safety, aeoording to the oraele, was out of the ques- 
tion this lemonstrance, which, however laughable it reads at the 
pr«.l Ume, must have had great dleet in Its day, is quoted in the 
Ufe of George StepJunson, by S. Smiles;— 
"What (said the reviewer) eau be more palpably absurd and ridleu- 
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the connti-y of the largest capital and most resohite eii- 
terpi-ise of any in the world ; and she must not he ear- 
prised if it require a very great effort on the part of 
countries with email means and bat modei'ate enter- 
prise to ohtain Uiem. The resources of the Papal States 
are not of themselves sufficient to the construction of 
extensive liaee of railway ; nor, as yet, is tlio specula- 
tive enterprise of the people equal to the risk of so great 
an undertaking. * So that railways liave to be construct- 
ed for Eome, by foreign speculators, and with foreign 
capital. And in this very fact lies the explanation of 
that seeming want of energy, and that imaginary oppo- 
eition to improvement, of which we have heard so 
much. Now what is the real state of things? That 
railway projects in the States have been made mattoi-s 
of the merest speculation, as a means of raising sume 
of money for their pi-ojectors. Thus, companiee have 
been eetabliehed — onpaper; and conceseions have been 
gi-anted to their originatoi-a. Bat, while many of theee 
seiicmee have broken down, from the inability of the 
parties to carry them out ; in other inetancea, those wlio 
have obtained concession, have eold it — ^and Uiue the 
pi'oject has been handed fi-om one set of speculators to 

bus than tbe prospect held oat of lucomotives travelling twice at, fust 
HB sfeige-ooaelies! V/a should as soon tx]ieet the people of Woulwieli 
to surtcr themaelvea to be fired off npoii one of Coagrevo's rioooliet 
roukets, as tmet themeelvej t« the meroy of such a maehine going at 
Biieii a rate. We will bnek old Father TlinmeB sgainat the Woohviuh 
railway for nny sum. We truBtthiit Pai'liamfnt will, in all railways it 
may uanotion, limit the upced to eiijht m- niiif, miles an hour, wliieh, me 
entirely agree with Mr. Sylvester, is iM great 'M tan be veiiturtd ml with 
nafety." 
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anotlier, to tlie indignation of the Goverament, and the 
disgiiat of the people. I have proofs before me of this 
being the fact; but it is not my duty to introduce names 
iu such a case. Tliere is, besides, another and siiiHcient 
reason why railways liave not been established before 
tliis— namely, the Revolution of 1848, and the long 
time which elapsed before confidence was restored to 
the public mijid, or before speculatoi's of other coun- 
tries could rely upon tlie continuance of that tranquillity 
which is essential to the succe^ of such nadertabings. 
From the first hour of his reign, Pius IX. was desirous 
of encouraging the introduction of railways, and he 
adopted such means as were alone io his power, in or- 
der to carry his wishes into effect. And, ere long, 
he will have the satisfaction of beholding important 
lines of communication connecting his capital with Na- 
ples and with Tuscany, with the Mediterranean and 
the Adriatic. Railways are pi-ojcct«d northward, to 
the Tuscan frontier; southward, to the Neapoiilan 
kingdom; westward, to Oivita Vecchia, connecfing 
Rome with the Mediterranean ; and eastward, to An- 
cona, and along the coast of the Adi-iatic. The railway 
from Rome to Ceprano, on the Neapolitan frontier, is 
already finished as far as Frascati ; and the Neapoli- 
tans are at work on their end of the line, from Capua to 
Oepraoo. The line to the Tuscan frontier is to join that 
from Sienna to Florence. A considerable number of 
tlie shares in the lino to Ancona have been reserved 
by the Pope's desire, for his people ; and, stimulated 
by the example of the Holy Father, whose name heads 
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the list of contribntors, prelates, princes, religious or- 
ders — ^in fact, all classes — have entered into this na^ 
tional undertaking with an ardour amounting to enthn- 
Biasm. The same applies to the other lines. Then the 
worts on the line to Civita Yecchia are being vigor- 
ously proceeded with ; so that in a short time tlmt port 
is likely to become one of considerable importance. 
Between Ancona and Eologna the line of railway is 
also being consti-iicted. It is definitely traced between 
Case Bruciate and Ancona, as well as between Faenza 
and Bologna. And, indeed, the Holy Father has had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the progress of these latter 
vForks, during his recent tour through his dominions. 
Tlie severity of the weather did not prevent him from 
quitting his carriage, inspecting the operations, and 
addressing words of kindness and encouragement to tlie 
people employed. 

Gas being a dangerous " innovation" upon oil, tallow, 
and wax, of course the Pope, to be consistent, must have 
been vehemently opposed to its inu-oduction. But 
tlie fact is quite the other way ; and though there have 
been many and grave difficulties in the path of the 
intelligent and energetic representative of the English 
company by which Boine is now lighted, that gentle- 
man has, to my knowledge, ever found his best resonree 
in the practical good sense and genuine kindness of the 
Holy Father. 

I well remember my firet visit to the Koman gas- 
works. In company with a friend, I crossed the Tiber 
for the purpose of seeing some remarkable ruins, not far 
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from the Ti-astevero side of the Ponte llotto, including 
the beautiful little circular Temple of Vesta, with its 
graceful peristyle of pillars, but moat abominable roof 
of red tiles ; the temple of Fortuna Virilis ; the Arch of 
Janus Quadrifrons; and the Palace of the Cfesara. 
We had clambered up, through tangled pathways and 
shattered steps, to an extensive platform, or floor, foi-med 
by the roofs of a series of arched halls, then stuffed with 
hay and straw, but once belonging to the palace of the 
Catears. From this lofty elevation— pei'h ape a hundred 
feet above the main road below— a splendid view was 
obtained; but on nothing more strange and curious did 
the eye rest, than upon what lay almost immediately 
beneath. It was an immense oblong space, half of 
which was occupied by a thriving and well-stocked 
cabbage-garden, and the other by the buildings and 
premises of a gas-works. At the fonner end was dis- 
tinctly traced the semi-circular termination of a circus, 
with its slanting bank, on which rows of seats had once 
been constructed. The top appeared to be about six 
feet above the soil ; but originally, it might have been 
as Iiigh as forty. Indeed, Mr. Shepherd, the manager 
of the gas-works, told me that, when sinking a founda- 
tion for the gas-tank, he had to go down a depth of 
thirty-flve feet, and that it was only at that depth that 
he came upon the original soil— in fact, to the very sand 
of the arena. Here, then, were cabbages growing, and 
a gas-chimney smoking, many feet above the ancient 
leyel of the Circus Maximus ; and vines, fig-trees, and 
pot-herbs flourishing in luxuriant vigour above the 
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broken arches and ruined lialls of the Palace of tJie 
Ciosare! 

AU wus activity in tlie works, which appeared to be 
admirably constructed. Amidst the gloom, and vapour, 
and flame of the retort-house, a number of half-naked 
figures, swai-tliy and bearded, were seen hard at work, 
chai-ging the retorts— drawing out the red coke, and 
inserting great long scoops, full of fresh coal. These 

men were all ItaHans ; not more than one foreigner 

an Knglishman of expeiience— being employed on tJie 
premises. This visit led to aji introduction to Mr. 
Shepherd, who may be said to be the founder of gas in 
Eome ; and from convereations with that gentleman, I 
learned many interesting particulars with respect to 
tlie origin and progress of the undertaking. 

Mr. Shepherd obtained the " concession" in 1847, but 
under disadvantageous circumstances, the result of com- 
petition, and of a prevailing idea that gas could be made 
for sometloing "next to nothing." Tlie Revolation of 
1848, however, put an end to all undertakings in Rome, 
as indeed to every description of continental enterprise. 
Some difficulties occurred, after the restoration of order, 
with respect to an ai-rangement of terms on a new 
basis ; but a pereonal appeal to the Pope put an end to 
opposition, not witlistan ding that learned men had pro- 
nounced against tlie noxious vapoui-s of the manufac- 
ture, and prophesied all manner of frightful resulls to 
the health of the city. Even the procurement of a site 
was a matter of time and trouble— such were the appi-e- 
henaions entertained of the deletei-ions and poisonous 
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nature of the foul breath hereafter to be vomited forth 
into the mild air of Rome, by that modern monster, a 
gas-houBO chimney. At length he eucceeded in pur- 
chasing the Circus Jilaxiraua— or rather the soil that 
exists some thirty-five feet above the sand on which, 
eome fifteen hundred years ago, tlie swift chariot was 
whirled to the goal. , This site of ancient magnificence 
had been for certturiea the receptacle of the sweepings 
and rubbish of Eome ; and for years past, its dedication 
to the more profitable purpose of a market garden had 
clothed it with a grateful though humble verdure. 
After undergoing many difficulties, and conquering 
many obstacles, 5Ir. Shepherd ultimately obtained a 
modified contract, and manfully sot to work— being 
bound to light certain sti-eets within a penod of eigh- 
teen months. I remember asking him if the Pope were 
at any time opposed to tlie introduction of gas ; and his 
answer was in these words :— " No ; on the contrary, I 
found in His Ilohneas not only a friend to progress, but 
a patron to the judicious innovator." 

The difficulties of the undertalcing were gi-eatly en- 
hanced by the immense distance from which a large 
proportion of the "plant" had to bo obtained. However, 
tlie purifying apparatus, the lamp-posts, brackets, and 
such mattei-s, were all cast in Eome. At length, the 
hour of triumph arrived ; and on the night of the 6th 
of January, 1854, the Corso blazed with unusual Hglit, 
not to say to the rapture, but the actual frenzy of the 
Eoman populace. Fortunately for the Signer Shepherd, 
he was not in the way, or he would certainly have 
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received tlie unwelcome honours of a populai- ovation. 
But enthusiasm found a safe vent in several poetic effu- 
sions, in which the author of this nocturnal splendour 
was compared with a considerable number of the he- 
roes of mythology. Still, there were those who eoter- 
tained the firm conviction that Eome was to be scourged 
by the deadly vapours emanating from the gas-chimney, 
and who regai-ded poor Signer Shepherd as a very dan- 
gerous person. The fact is, the Romans are peculiarly 
susceptible in this respect : and such is the rarity of the 
atmosphere, that even perfumes are not tolerated in a 
ball-room. However, all apprehensions were soon set 
at rest by the moral courage of Prince Dona, who de- 
termined on preparing a surprise for the numei-ous 
company expected to attend the annual ball in favour 
of an institution for the education of poor children, of 
which Princess Dona is one of the directi-esses. The 
Prince consulted with Mr. Shepherd as to the possibili- 
ty of having tlie riding-school of the palace lit with gas 
for the occasion ; and, although gas was only " started" 
for the first time on the night of the 6tli of January, 
tliere spai-kled, on the night of the lith of February, 
amidst the brightest foliage and the loveliest statuary, 
some 1,200 jets of the dreaded light? Of course, the 
spectacle of these lights suddenly bursting into bright 
and pure flame, was hailed witli a simultaneous out>- 
bui-st of applause ; and as for the sa/oans — why they had 
to give in. Jlr. Shepherd was in ecstasy, for there was 
not the slightest unpleasantness of smell, although the 
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heat was very great. To use his own words—" I felt, 
that evening that gaa was a reality in Eome." 

From that moment success was certain ; orders 
steadily coming in from all classes, from the noble to 
the seller of lemonade in the street. The hotels and the 
caies at once adopted this brilliant innovation, and the 
shops gradually abandoned the candle and the oil-lamp. 
The following figures exhibit the progress wliich tlie 
consumption has made up to the present time : — 

PuWiB Liglits, Private. 
Commenced January 1854 with 200 - 525 

January 1855 " 247 - 1,510 

January 1856 « 280 - 2,379 

January 1857 " 393 - 4,227 

May 81, 1857 " 466 - 4,642 

This progress is in the highest degree satisfactory, 
and promises speedily to reward the enterprising pro- 
jectors by a far greater dividend then the five per cent, 
which they now receive. 

Immediately after tlie first lighting of the Corso, Mr. 
Shepherd had an audience of the Holy Patlier, who re- 
ceived him with marked kindness, and instituted the 
most minute inquiries with respect to the nndertaking, 
and promised to visit the works ; but without notice 
and without ceremony. This the Holy Father did in a 
few days after, when his stay was protracted far beyond 
the ordinary limits. His inquiries were numerous, and 
much 'to the pomt; he exammed every part of the ap- 
paratus minutely, and expressed himself pleased to find 
that, with the exception of the head workman, all the 
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people employed were natives. He asked Mr. Shep- 
herd how he had managed to make workmen of them 
in so short a time — if ho foiind them willing and in- 
telligent—and whether he thought he could depend 
upon them permanently! ' The Pope listened attentive- 
ly to the chai-acteristic reply—" Your Holiness, I pay 
them well, and expect a day's work in proportion. 
Having served my time to my profession, I am fully 
capable of directing others; and, lastly, I invariably 
adopt a policy which I consider indispensable in the 
management of workmen — I unite firmness with kmd- 
ness ; and if a man do not appreciate these, I discharge 
him irrevocably." "Ah!" said the Pope, "imfoi-tu- 
nately these two c[ualities are too seldom united." 

The next day, Monsignor de Merode, the Pope's 
principal Chamberlain, called upon Mr. Shepherd, and, 
in the name of His Holiness, presented him witli a 
splendid gold medai, and his son with one of silver. 
He also gave to each of the workmen a golden scudo. 

But tlie Pope was not satisfied with exhibiting per- 
sonal kindness to the representative of the company ; 
he gave orders to have the Quirinal and the Vatican 
lit with gas ; which was done as speedily as the requi- 
site fittings could be prepared. Some of these are posi- 
tive works of art, for which special designs were made, 
and models taken. The lamps on the principal stair- 
case of the Vatican are very beautiful — in fact, worthy 
of the place ; and, considering their great beauty, the 
cost of each— £75 — is rather moderate. The consnmp- 
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tion of gas in tlie Vatican for a single month, in win- 
ter, is somewliat about £iO. 

As yet, the price is rather high to the consumer ; but 
English coal has not cost much under £3 per ton, when 
laid down in Eome. Fortunately Mr. Shepherd is en- 
abled to use a certain proportion of Tuscan with Eng- 
lish coal ; by which arrangement much expense of pro- 
duction is saved, and the consumer is enabled to have 
his gas even at lis. 6d. per tliousand feet. 

I have inti-oduced this subject merely to show the 
absurdity of the charges made against the Holy Father, 
ae the alleged foe to progress ; and I may conclude with 
the mention of two facts— the one most creditable to 
the honourable character of the people— the otlier full 
of significance to those who entertain rague notions of 
« converting" the Italians. "When T was in Rome, the 
"bad debts" of the gas company amounted to Jke 
pe7iee/—and at this moment I doubt if they exceed 
that amount The otlier is, that in the books of tlie 
company, there appeai-e a veiy considerable item set 
down to lights "for the Madonna." In every house, in 
every shop, at eveiy street corner, is to be seen a pic- 
ture or figure of the Tirgin Mother; and in place of 
the taper, or the oil-lamp, that formerly burned before 
these most suggestive representations, may now be seen 
the pretty bracket, with its trinity of brilliant lights. 

The great invention of tlie present age is the Electric ' 
Telegraph ; and its use, either by a government or a 
people, is taken as an indication of progress, while its 
ts freely set down ta a blind enmity to all 
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improvement wliateyer. It hae therefore been alleged 
that the Pope would not consent to its introduction into 
his States ; he being, according to the stupid slander of 
the day, necessarily opposed to all modern "innova- 
tions." But this allegation is as ti-ne as many more ; 
for not only has his Holiness established this mode of 
communication throughout many parts of his domin- 
ions, but he has set an example to al! other govern- 
ments, by rendering it the medium of promoting scien- 
tific investigation. 

To procure meteorological data, an active correspon- 
dence has been can-ied on by telcgi-aph. At Ancona, 
the Commune gave funds to Professor Zazzini to im- 
prove his observatory ; and the Government added the 
necessary meane to erect two magnetic observatories, 
one at Ancona, the other at Civita Yecchia. Similar 
works have been undertaken, or improved upon, in Ur- 
bino and Pesaro ; in which latter city Signor Qiddi has 
constructed a complete meteorological observatory in 
his own house. Professor Kespighi at Bologna, Profes- 
sor Eottei- at Ferrara, and other scientific men tlirough- 
out the States, have actively concurred ; so that, in a 
late statistical work, the Govei-nment of the Pope have 
been enabled to publish tlie meteorological observations 
of the previous six months, with plans indicating the 
barometrical changes, and the currents of the wind. 
Very few of the great states of Europe or America 
have directed government effort to these subjects; yet 
tlirongh tlie whole of Italy— from the Two Sicilies, the 
Eoman States, Tuscany, and Lombardy, to Turin 
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every important town has its meteorological observa- 
tory. 

By the latest returns, it appears tiiat four hundred 
miles of telegj-aph have been laid down; biit since 
these were published, several hundred miles in addition 
have been projected, or are in course of actual con- 
struction. The expense of the four hundred miles then 
completed had been estimated at 15,000?.; biit the 
work -was completed for considerably less— a result 
from which English engineers might derive a valuable 
Iiint. As a commercial speculation, the result has been 
eminently successful; as tlie revenue obtained from 
22,383 messages, sent during the year 1856, produced 
to the Government a net revenue of 18,780 scudi. De- 
crees have been issued this jear, authorising the erec- 
tion of lines of telegraph from Eome to various new 
districts ; and the Pope has given orders for the con- 
struction of telegraphic stations in all the principal 
places ttrongh which he lias passed in his tour, and 
which had not already had the advantage of this valu- 
able means of communication. So that, in a very short 
time hence, the subjects of his Holiness are certain to 
be as well oif in this respect as tliose of any European 
monarch. 

I shall content myself with a very bi-ief allusion to 
otlier important works which the Pope has undertaken, 
as well with a view to the material improvement of his 
kingdom, as with the immediate object of affoj-ding 
employment to his people. 

In the Roman States several of the great roads ai'e 
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not charged immediately on the locality through wliich 
they pass, but are classed as National Eoada, and are 
maiotaiiied at the expense of the State. AmongBt 
these, tlie Appian Way is one of the most remai-kable ; 
being the main entrance from the south into the ancient 
city. Much of this great highway, which has been 
dignified with the titlo of Regvna Yiasrvm, Lad fallen 
into disuse, and become in many places almoat impas- 
sable. The present Pope determined to restore it to its 
ancient nsefulness, and even to improve upon what had 
been eonsidei-ed the gi-andest highway ever made by 
that dominant nation of antiquity, which has left in ail 
the countries it conquered, enduring memorials of great 
public works, and, above all, of roads which, for the 
grandeur of their design, have never been surpassed. 

Amongst the improvements which Pius IX. made 
on the Appian "Way, the most remarkable is the great 
viaduct which he has raised across the deep valley 
which lies between Albano and Ariccia. Tliis great 
■ bridge, which is nearly a thousand feet long, and near- 
ly two hundred feet in height, is composed of three 
rows of arches — the upper range comprising eighteen, 
the centre twelve, and the lowest, which is in the val- 
ley, but six arches, of an average span of about thirty 
teet. The lower plei-s are about twenty-five feet tliick, 
with a depth of nearly sixty feet, and the roadway on 
tlie summit is thirty feet in the clear. 

But a most remarkable fact with respect to this bridge 
is the very low cost at which it was executed; the 
economy of its construeti<m being altogether nnparal- 
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leled by any similar construction in England, notwitii- 
etanding all the mcclianicai aids for diminishing labour 
which our engineers haye at their disposal. This enor- 
mous structure, containing over 100,000 cubic yards 
of masonry, was executed at a cost of 36,0002., or about 
7». the cubic yard— a price which, if compared with 
the cost of any similar work in this country, will be 
found wonderfully below our standard. 

Other Tiaducts, on a smaller scale, were also con- 
structed on the Appian Way, beyond Ariccia. Ou the 
AureMan Way and Fhiminian Way, works of a simi- 
lar character were also executed ; being in aU cases 
the completion of works which even the great engineer- 
ing genius of ancient Eouie lad left possibly uud<v 
signed, but at all events unaccomplisiied. We may 
instance, as one of these works, a bridge over the 
river Metaurus, which was contracted for at some- 
where about 20,000 scudi. 

Throughout the Eomau Stales, hydraulic cugineer- 
ing is a matter of great importance. In many places 
the lands are subject to being iooded, unless the banks 
and beds of the rivers are carcfnUy attended to; and, 
accordingly, very large sums are devoted to such pur- 
poses, as well as to securing an efficient system of ir- 
rigation of the low lands. If these works be added to 
the operations necessary for the partial drainage of tile 
Pontine Marshes, it will be perceived that the puHic 
works of tills class form an important item m the ex- 
penditure of the State. For many centuries the ques 
tion of the drainage of the Pontine Marehes has occu- 
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pied tlie attention more or less of the governors of 
Eorae. And we have often wondered tliat, among the 
numerous projects proposed to capitalists by English 
engineers, one so near home has been neglected. K 
practicable, and it is hard to say what is impossible for 
modern engineering skill and capital to effect, it would 
restore to cultivation what would become perhaps one 
of the richest disti-ict in the world. Of course, the 
difficulty of the unwholesome climate will present 
itself to every mind ; but it seems not unlikely that, 
by selecting a proper season of the year, and other safe- 
guards, this great ti'act may be won from the waste. 
The question seems worthy of examination by those 
who are competent to pronounce on such mattere ; and 
the works already in existence would contribute much 
to facilitate the undertaking. It is surely not more 
removed from probability than the project now so suc- 
cessfully accomplished, of pumping out the lake of 
Haarleem, and converting its large expanse into dry 
land — a work which would have been impossible with- 
out the aid of the steam-engine. 

Some of the navigable canals of the Eoman States 
are also maintained by the Government ; and to works 
undertaken by the Communal and Provincial autlior- 
ities, we find that the Roman Pontiff is ever ready to 
lend a helping hand, his contributions being in many 
cases of very large amount. 

Were it necessary, I might give a long list of works 
undertaken by the Pope mainly virith a view of afford- 
ing employment to the inhabitants of districts which 
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have unfferod diilreM from the failure of the Tine or the 
oIiTe. But two iMtaucoB in point m]l Bufiico to exhiUt 
the patenial solicitude of the Holy ftthor. Ho has 
lately given a sum of 60,000 scndi, out of means at his 
own disposal, for the formation of a new i-oad from 
C«,t»l Graadolfo to Marino, Su^h a mode of eipeudi- 
lure combines several advantages ; it affords relief to a 
distressed population-it diminishes crime, including 
brigandage, which is p.-incipally caused hj poverty— 
and it improves the counhy, by adding to tie means 
of lis mterual communicatiou. The Holj Father has 
granted a lesser sum, and with similar objects, for con- 
structing a road from Ponte Lucauo to Tivoli. Ho has 
lilrewise placed considerable sums at the disposal of 
the local authorities, with the purpose of employim. 
the labourers of the poorer villages in some wort of 
public uliMty. Thus, while manifesting tlic sympathy 
of a father, Pius IX. also exhibits the practical wisdom 
of a ruler. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

TLe Tope a Conimeroial Reformer.— Steady Progress towards Free 
Ti'ade. — We should not judge a small and feeble State by the Stand- 
ard of a great and powerful Empire. — Singiilar Minuteneas and Accu- 
racy of Itomao StatisUoB. — Material Progress stimulated by Rewards. 
— Pfoporfjon of Priests to Laymen, — Tlie former preferred to the 
latter.— The Smallneaa of the Salaries of Public Officials. 

Even in the first year of his pontificate, the present 
Pope exhibited bis anxiety, not alone for political re- 
forniB compatible with public safety, but for the relax- 
ation of those lawB by which trade and commerce had 
been hitherto restricted. Accordingly, he then effected 
considerable changes in the customs tai'iff, 'by which 
the duties payable on a variety of articles were greatly 
diminished. The results of these wise changes having 
been sufficiently tested, more extensive alterations were 
carried into effect last year ; and this year, tlie duties 
on silk, linen, cotton, and woollen goods, have been 
considerably reduced. For instance, the 100 Koman 
pounds' weight of silk textile fabrics, which used to 
pay by the late tariff an import duty of 26&f., will now 
pay but 161f. The duties on the same weight of wool- 
lens have been reduced from 107f. to 80f. ; and the 
duties on cotton cloths, lately at 64f., are now reduced 
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to 32f. ; and on articles of fashionable attire, of which 
France possessea iieai-ly the entire trade, the duty has 
been lowered from -iOOf. to 200f. 

The Pontifical Government have been induced to 
make these further changes in the right direction by 
the striking results of the alterations effected in the 
duties on imports, by the new tariff which came into 
operation on the 1st of June, 1856. The results of the 
new and old systems were exhibited by returns show- 
ing the imports for the last six months of 1855 under 
the old tariff, and for the eon-esponding six months of 
1856 under the new tariff. As in all counti-ies in which 
a wise and liberal system h^ been adopted, the increase 
in the amount of the imports has been great in propor- 
tion to the extent to which the duty has been dimin- 
ished. Thus, the duties on colonial produce wore 
dimiehed by one-half; and the imports of sugar show 
an increase from 12,000,000 lbs. in 1855, to 36,000,000 
lbs. in 1856 ; while the imports of coffee were doubled 
in the same time— from 2,000,000 lbs. in 1855, to 
i,000,000 lbs. in 1856. And in many other articles, 
including machineiy, paper-hangings, carpets, &c., a 
similar improvement is evident. 

If we, in these countries, will only' look back but a 
very few years, and remember witli what difficulty the 
friends of Free Trade succeeded in forcing their views 
even upon the populai- branch of the legislature, and 
what a long and severe struggle it cost them before 
their efforts were crowned with final success, we must 
give credit to the Pope's government for its marked 
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progress iu tlie same dii'ection ; the more marked and 
the more creditable, inasmuch as there was in the 
-Roman States no popular element to set in motion, 
and no powerful press to advocate, to excite, or indeed 
to overawe. 

Much has been said and written of the misery and 
wretchedness of the population of the Papal States ; 
but any one who will honestly inquire into the true 
state of the case, wiU find that industiy is making 
steady progress, and that tlie material condition of the 
people is decidedly improving. The increase in tlio 
consumption of the two articles just referred to — sugar 
and coffee — ^would alone affoi-d an indication of in- 
creased comfort. But it is idle for the people of Eng- 
gland to contrast the condition of iheir country with 
that of a small and feeble state, wliich, moreover, has 
been terribly scourged, by wai- and revolution, several 
times within the present century. They should re- 
member that they inhabit an island on whose free soil 
no foreign foe has set his foot for many centuries — that 
for nearly two hundi-ed yeare they have not heard the 
voice of civil strife — ^that the wars in which they have 
been engaged, have never brought fire to tlieir roof- 
tre^, or steel to then' breasts — nay, that not even the 
boom of a hostile gun has echoed along their shores. 
Therefore, when they see a government contending 
against great difficulties, some even chronic in their 
character, and struggling to bring about social and ma- 
terial reforms, they should not regard such efforts with 
derision, or thwart them by a reckless sympathy with 
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tlioee whose object is not reform, whether political or 
Bocial — but the overthrow of all established order, and 
the Biibstitution of anarchy for civil government. 

I might exliibit the anxiety of the Pope's govern- 
ment to promote industry, to foster manufactures, to 
stimulate invention, to direct the energies of the people 
to useful and profitable enterprises; but my allotted 
space has been already exceeded, and there are yet a 
few matters which imperatively claim some notice, 
however brief. I shall tlierefore merely say, that, in 
statistical works before me, I have ample proofs of the 
creditable anxiety of the Pope and hia ministerB to de- 
velope the material resources of the Papal States ; and 
also of the wonderful accuracy and minuteness of detail 
by which the annual official reports issuing from the 
various public departments, into which the administra- 
tion is divided, are characterized.* By these I perceive 
that useful inventions are rewarded with honorary dis- 
tinctions and substantial advantages, and that energetic 
measures are being taken to promote the manufacture 
of certain staple articles of consumption. For instance, 
to encourage the manufacture of woollen clothe, premi- 
ums to the value of between 800?. and 900Z. were be- 
stowed in the year 1854. This system may be open to 

* Take an instance in point— the agricultnral etatiaUos— which are 
given with extraordinary preoiaion. The production for every province 
is given of every Mnd of agricultural prodnot They are almost oon- 
fufing from their minutenessj and, assuming the details to be correct, 
Uiey exceed in aeouvacy the stitistioal returns of any tingdoin. There 
seems to be scarcely a tree planted of which there is not an account 
taken. The number of Olives and Mulbei'ii^ pLinted liave gone on in- 
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objectioD on some gi-oLnids ; but, at any rate, its exists 
ence is a proof that there is no lack of interest in such 
pui-ely mundane matters on the pai't of this " Priestly 
government." 

And here, properly, may be said a word as to the 
real character of a government wliich is made the theme 
of euch unsparing animadversion, and on account of 
which the population of the Papal States aa-e assumed 
to be entitled to the compassionate sympathy of the rest 
of the world, A general idea prevails that the Priests 
absorb all the offices in the State, and that, in a word, 
tljey have the entire administration of the country in 
in their own hands. But what is the real fact ? One 
which unthinking revilers of the Papal Government 
will hardly consent to credit,— namely, that the propor- 
tion of ecclesiastics to laymen, taking into account 
every department of the public administration, is not 
greater than one ecclesiastic to eig^kii/ laymen ! It 
would be quite unnecessary for me to repeat here the 
figure which will be found in detail in the Dispatch of 

orearfng, and the planting of several kinds of trees is atiamlated bj a 
bounty. Tlie total numlier of trees planted, from 1850 to 1S64, was 
674,8|0, In 1864 the followijig are the aumhers of trees planted :— 

Pints, Plrs, and Laroh 6 0*79 

Olives 27 7 20 

Mulherriee. 36,279 

Chastnuta 18,341 

Elms 6,079 

Alders, Poplars, &e. 10,073 

Oranges 200 

Aimouda ,, iqo 

162,811 
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the French Ambassador, given in the Appendix; and 
I shall therefore content mjself witli asldng the atfen- 
t.on of the candid reader to the valnable explanation 
afforded hy M. de Eajneval on this head ; and qnoting 
the follomng most significant statement, which effectn- 
allj disposes of those iine declamations in which it is 
the castom to indnlge with respect to this "monstrous 
feature" in the goTernment of the Pope. M. de Kay- 
neval says ; — 

"But h„e .carlo™ Set pre.ents iteelf to oar conifers 
t.on. n. prcvmea ai«,(,te J %&,„„, .„„„g.t „fc„ 
those of r™ra „d Oamerino, „„ ,„£., j^.„,.„ 
d,p,m,on ,„ a. ,»,„„„,/„ j,„i^. ,„ j„„ „ „,^^„ 
appomled. Th, people are not «»«ston,«J to lay delcat™ 
Tia, n/me ciediena and reifetl la fhex hOr. Tit, mu„ 
Oem of anjminf their inltrat to ft^r „, famili,, ■ mi 
there m nothing, even to their wive., wUoh doe. not Bive rise 
to question, of pri«edenc and etiquette. In a word the aov 
emnent which, to satisfy thi, pretended desire of the p"„u- 
tition to be presided over by laymen, reserved acerfin num- 
, bet of place, for them, find, this disposition cpf„,i J,, fl. 



It is all well to assert that the layman necessarily 
feeb a profounder sympathy with Mb fellow-man than 
the ecclesiaatio, whose mind is bent in one particular 
du-ectwn; and that therefore a churohman is nnlitted 
for the administration of public affairs. Without enter- 
mg into the abstract question, whether the practice of 
piety is not rather calcidated to atimulote than destroy 
the best and hoKest sympathies of man's nature, let us 
fake, for instance, the administration of his diocese of 
17* 
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Imola, or his archdiocese of Spoleto, by Cardinal JtTas- 
tai Ferretti (now Pius IX.,) in wiiicli lie combined tem- 
poral with spiritual authority ; and how was it possible 
I ask, tliat any mere layman could excel him in his de- 
sire to promote the welfare and happiness of his people, 
or could vie with him in hie all-sacrificing generosity ? 
He founded hospitals, orphanages, schools, asylums for 
the penitent ; he built churches, promoted pubhc works, 
and encouraged a spiiit of industry in the young of both 
sexes ; and moat of th^ie works were accomplished by 
the cheerful sacrifice of his own personal income, and the 
willing surrender of his private means. However be- 
nevolent or munificent a layman may be, he cannot, if 
he have a family to provide for, attempt to follow such 
an example as that of Cardinal Mastai Ferretti, while 
but yet a Prince of the Church. Therefore, the fact 
stated by M. de Eayneval does no discredit to the 
slu-ewdness and good sense of tliose who so urgently pe- 
tition to have an ecclesiastic substituted for a layman. 

Independently, however, of the alleged desire of the 
people to be ruled over by ecclesiastics, it is absolutely 
necessary, for the government of the church, that its 
bishops and cardinals should be versed in public affairs. 
Besides, it is notorious that ecclesiastics, by choice and 
from necessity, by training and cultivation, are far in 
advance of other Italians in education and general 
knowledge. 

If, indeed, it be true, that the priests " have it all in 
their own hands," it is rather remarkable how very 
moderately they contrive to pay themselves, even when 
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they fill the highest offices of the State. Thus, ibr 
instance, the Cardinal-Secretary of Foreigu Affairs has 
tlie magnificent salary of 282^. 1 Seven Nuncios, or 
ainbassadoi-s to foreign courts, have each, for the sup- 
port of tJieir respective establishments and their own 
income and expenses, but 1,480Z. " The Minister and 
Secretary of the Interior each receive 214^ The Pj-es- 
ident of Home and the Comareha, 36flZ. The Miftister 
of Public Instrnction (a Cardinal) has no salary ; but 
the Minister of Grace and Justice receives one of 222^. 
The Prefect of the tribunal of the Segnatura enjoys 
what, in Eome, is a considerable income, 468;. Twelve 
Auditors of the Eota, a tribunal of gi-eat importance 
and the highest cliaracter, have each 254^. The Presi- 
dent of the Civil Ti-ibunal, 266;. President of the Con- 
sulta, 400;. Eighteen criminal judges, each 128?. 
The Cai-dinal-Ticar (Patrizzi), and who, in fact, is 
the Pope's aliffr ego~im. The Minister of Com- 
merce, 444;. Tlie Minister of Public Works (a Car- 
dinal) has no salary. The Minister of Arms {a seeu- 
lai-), 400;. Minister of Police, 874;.— of Finance, 888;. 
■ Cai-dinal Secretai-y of Briefs, 494;.— Cardinal Peniten- 
tiary, 440;.— Eevisor of Marriages (a secular) 6001. I 
must not forget the 128 Prison Chaplains, ecclesiastics 
of course, who receive salaries ranging from 8;. to lo;. 
a year ! That there is no attempt on t]ie part of eccle- 
siastics to monopolise the offices in the State, is tolera- 
bly well proved by the proportion of me ecclesiastic to 
eighty laymen, as stated by M. de Rayneval; but if 
further proof be required, it is had in the statistics of 
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the Ecclesiastical Offices, which, without a charge of 
unfainiess, might belong exclusively to ecclesiastics. 
Thus, while there are but 161 ecclesiastics employed 
in these offices, at salaries amounting to 36,120 scudi, 
there are 316 laymen employed, with salaries amount- 
ing to 61,836 scudi. It may also be seen, by referring 
to M. de Eayneval'a despatch, that the term " Prelate" 
does not necessarily imply a pei-son in holy orders ; bet 
that, on the conti-aiy, in many instances, the Prelate is 
in no respect distinct from the layman, save in the 
mere assumption of a certain ecclesiastical costarae. 
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CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

Summary of the foregoing Chapters. — The Pope ever merciful.— 
Not a rfngle Elocution for a purely political OfFcnoe.— England 
ought not to enconrage Anarchists, — Eeocnt Attempts of tlie 
Mazrini Party.— England imifatefl Euesia ishen she intoiferes with 
the Independonoe of amall States.- The Pope's recent Tour Uirough 
hia Domittions. — Its Character and Object misrepresented. — Its real 
Purpoae.— Liberality, Charity, and Clemency of the Holy Father.— 
The temporal Sovereignty of the Popea.- Its Importance to the 
Dignity of the Papacy, and Independenae of the Church, 

I PEEL bat too conscious that I have not done any- 
thing like jastice to the subject which I proposed to 
myself in this volume, and tliat I have every reason to 
claim tlie indulgence of the reader for the manner in 
which I have performed my task. But, on the other 
hand, I feci perfectly satisfied that I have done suffi- 
cient to convince the honest and the fair-minded, that 
calumny and misrepresentation have been busy with 
the affairs of the Papal States ; and that there is no 
jnstiiication whatever for that fierce ontcry which iiaa 
been i-aised in these countiies against the temporal 
government of the Pope. 

We have seen, by the history of the firet years of the 
pontificate of Pius IX., how the liberal intentions of tlie 
Holy Father" wei-c frustrated by the machinations of 
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wicked men, whom no kindnesa could propitiate, no 
concessions could satisfy; but whose sole object was 
tlie overthrow of all existing institutions, and the estab- 
lishing of a state of things incompatible with the good 
government of the People, the dignity and even safety 
of the Sovereign, and the independence of the Chnrch. 
We have seen how the chalice of bounty, presented to 
his subjects by tlie Pope, was dashed to the ground by 
tlie hands of aseas&ins ; and what miseries and hon:or8, 
what anarchy and abomination, followed fast upon tlie 
short-Hved tiiumph of the enemies of true liberty. We 
have also seen how sedulously the Pope has endea- 
vom-ed to heal the wounds which those evil days have 
inflicted, and with what paternal care he hsis been em- 
ployed in promoting the material and moral well-being 
of his people. And, unless we wilfully shut our eyes 
to the truth, we must admit that tlie futui'o of tliat 
people is safe in the hands of a ruler so merciful, so 
benevolent, and so just. 

It is true, the assassin was rightly made to pay, with 
his guilty life, the penalty of his atrocities ; but, save 
for the violation of tliose sacred laws of God, which all 
communities reverence, no man's blood reddened a scaf- 
fold in the Pope's dominions.* And since the date of 

* M. Thiers declared, id hia report to tlie FreDch National Assembly 
IStii Oct., 1849, " Fmnoe liaa not found tlie Holy Father less geiiorona 
or less liberal thau he was in 1847 ; but oircumBtanoes are unhappil^v 
efiacged." 

And on the I8th, Thnriot de la Rosiere spoke the whole truth in these 
eloquent words—" To my tiiinkiDg, tlie miuil of Piua IX. ia by u.iture 
Bo full of clemency, and, if I may say bo, so in love ivitli parilouiiig, 
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the Eevolution, eo deeply damniug to the pereoual 
hononr of the amnestied of 1846, the Pope has re- 
peatedly indulged his clement disposition, by restoring 
to the eountj-y which they afflicted, and the position 
which they forfeited, those wlio were the prime movers 
and instigatoi-B of rebellion. The fear is not, that Pius 
IX. will not prove sufficiently merciful and coinpas- 
Bionate to tlio^o who have raised their armed hands 
against his authority, but that he may, fi-om an exces- 
sive generosity, pennit the return of men who are the 
sworn enemieb of rational liberty, and the deadly foes 
of the Church— who would overthrow the throne and 
the altar, and substitute in their place a Eed Eepublic, 
and a Goddess of Reason. 

Witli these enemies of social order the people of this 
empire ought to exhibit no sympathy whatever ; for, to 
them, sympathy is encom-agement, and encouragement 
is justification. Yet the English Press indulges in the 
coarsest attacks upon the character and rale of certain 
Italian monarche— the Pope and the King of ISTaples 
affording a never-failing inspiration to its writers. Thus, 
by the most culpable misrepresentations and distortions 
of fact, the public mind of this country is unjustly in- 
flamed against these -governments, and an outcry is con- 
stantly raised from busting and from platform. Even 
the House of Commons is not free from the frenzy of 

thflt he needed ilie example, the experience of the abominable abuse 
made of it, ever to be abie to bring into a soul eo nurtured in sweet- 

, See also the IHspatch of M. de Eajneval, in Appendix. 
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the hoar ; and statesmen are fonnd wauton and reckless 
enough to lend themselves to the unworthy task, not 
alone of exciting the prejudices of their own countiy- 
men against friendly and inoffensive states, hut of lash- 
ing into active fury the vindictive passions and deadly 
hatred of the lurking conspirator. To the heated imagi- 
nation and perverted vision of the Italian refugee, the 
hour of fancied emancipation ia ever at hand ; and, from 
time to time he sharpens with eager haste the dagger 
consecrated "to the downfall of tyrants"— meaning 
thereby all who are opposed to his views, and who de- 
test his principles. Scarcely has magnanimous Eng- 
land hurled her denunciation against " Italian despots" 
—scarcely has some disappointed politician, no longer 
minister, vented his malice from a back beneh-^carce- 
ly has a ilinister of the Crown given strength to cal- 
umny, and force to falsehood, by their reckless repeti- 
tion-^than we hear of new conspiracies, now plots, new 
attempts at assassination. 

It has been too much the custom to slur over the 
crime of the assassin, and to palliate attempts at mur- 
der, by blackening the character of the intended vic- 
tim. For instance, a knife or a bayonet is levelled 
against the breast of the King of Naples— one of the 
most foully libeUed of living men*— and we are at once 
favoured with thrilling nai-ratives of his judicial atroci- 
ties ; yes, and by the very press which calls upon Eng- 
land to crush in blood and ashes the flames of Indian 



* See Appendix, 
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rebellion, and by wbich every resistance to fJie authori- 
ty of its own countiy is charaeterized bs an inexpiable 
offence. "VPlien the dagger gleams in ISTaplea or in 
Eome, it is the sovereign or his government that is in 
fault. What, then, shall be said of the late insane and 
infamous attempt, not alone upon the peace of the Nea- 
politan dominions, but upon the tranquillity of the do- 
minions of the King of Sardinia I Eemember, here was 
a Model King and a Model Government— here was a 
Representative Constitution— here was a bold out- 
spoken Parliament— here, in fact, was an Italian Great 
Britain 1 "Well, I assume, for argument's sake, all this 
to be true— that the king, the government, and the in- 
stitutions of Sardinia, are all which tJiey are represent- 
ed to be. But being so, how can the recent attempt at 
Genoa be accounted for, save on this reasonable assump- 
tion — that the party which recognizes Mazzini as its 
leader are the enemies of all governments and of all in- 
stitutions ; and that the Eegis of a free constitution ie no 
protection against tlie torch of the incendiary, and the 
dagger of the anarchist. This late evidence of their 
revolufionaiy impartiality should open the eyes of peo- 
ple whose prejudices have hitherto led them blindfold, 
and teach them the folly of encouraging, whether by 
palliation or approval, these pestilent enemies of true 
freedom. Keason seems, at length, about dawnin^ on 
the pubhc mind of England ; and we now behold the 
sublime figure of the Triumvir of the Eoman Republic 
dwarfed to very mean proportions indeed. It is by 
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the Times of July 23d, 185T, that llazzini is thus de- 
Bcribed ; — 

" We rega/rd him as an -moendiary, whose murderous 
designs eo^pand in^opwtion to his own s&nse of securi- 
ty, but who has Tw moh regard for the safety of his 
dv^es."" 

But, let me suppose the Papal Govermnent, or the 
Government of the King of Naples, to bo as bad as the 
most reckless assertion describes it as being — hy what 
right, I ask, could we attempt to interfere in tbe affairs 
of either countiy? Especially since we have laid down 
the rule of non-inteiferenco so strictly in the case of 
Euseia, which sought to meddle in the affairs of Turkey. 
Turkey was a weak and a semi-barbarous government, 
whose existence in the midst of Christian states was 
somewhat of an anomaly ; nor was its internal admin- 
istration entitled to peculiar respect from European na- 
tions. But, said we, of this weak, decrepid, and not 
well-administered state, " Here is a member of the great 
family of nations— nn independent state — attempted to 
be bullied and oveiboine by a greit power, which 
assumes the ii^^ht ot mteitermg with its internal ad- 
mmistiation, and dictatmg to the bultin what he shall 
do, or shall njt do, with hia subjects This gross vio- 
lation of the independence ot a iiiendlj sovereign we 
c mnot pel mit and, i ithei than endui e it, we are pre- 
pared to encounter all the horrors and calamities of 
war." And England did go to war, and did eacrilice 
the lives of thousands of her people, and millions of 
her treasure, in vindication of this principle— the su- 
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pi-eme authority of Turkey over its own subjects, and 
its independonce of aU external control. This pi-iiieiple 
was defined by protocols, vindicated by steel, and sealed 
with the best blood of the bravest European nations. 
Why, then, is it to be abandoned in the case of an 
Italian state ! What is there peculiarly sacred in the 
Turk that does not exist in the Italian ?— what should 
excite our sympathy for the Mahometan that should 
not also command our respect for the Christian 1 When 
we revile, traduce, and outrage an Italian monarch t>r 
government, are we not doing that which we repre- 
hended m Eussia? When we interfere between a 
Catholic sovereign and his subjects, and when we at- 
tempt to bully and browbeat a small state, are we not 
committing that very offence against tlie law of nations 
for which we punished Eussia with fire and sword ? 

Or, is it because the Pope, or the King of ]S'aplos, is 
the sovereign of a smaU state, that we therefore violate 
our own rule, to the injury of either? Now Euseia is 
a pure despotism, and bo is Austria ; and certainly the 
existing institutions of Trance do not meet with our 
approval. But do we attempt to interfere with tlie 
free action of the sovereigns of either of these ffreai 
empires ? Nay, let them rain down all manner of per- 
secutions on the heads of then- devoted subjects ; let 
them impiTson, scourge, strangle, if they so please; let 
them inflict any and every atrocity which it has entered 
into the mind of man to conceive— and yet will we 
venture to interfere? No; we do not usually violate 
our principles in opposition to t!ie whisperings of our 
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prudence. But where we have little to fear, our for- 
getfnlness is as extraordinary, as our meddling is rash, 
insolent, and unwan'anted. 

Again, do we laah the misdeeds of Protestant Eulers, 
or continually denounce the misgovernment of Protest- 
ant Stat(« ? The King of ITaples is guilty of one griev- 
ous sin in the eyes of many in these countries — ^!ie is 
devoted to the Chiu'ch of his fathers, which is also the 
Church of his people. And the Pope is the Head of 
that Church. Now if either happened to be other tlian 
he is— were he a Lutheran or a Calvanist^-anything 
but a Catholic — ^is it not probable that we shouldcom- 
mence to recognize virtues whero we hitherto beheld 
defects, and even hold up to public , respect tho veiy 
government which we now so recklessly condemn! 
Does not the conduct of England, in reference to tliese 
two Italian governments, lay her open to the donble 
charge of cowardice and bigotry ! And should a great 
and mighty state risk her honour even by the sem- 
blance of a policy winch cannot entitle her to the 
respect of other nations ? 

No matter what course the Holy Father may adopt, 
with a view of improving the condition of his people, 
it is cei-tain to bo made the subject of misrepresenta- 
tion. 

As an instance in point, the Pope this year resolved 
on making the tour of his dominions, for the purpose 
of seeing with his own ejet, and hearing with his own 
ears, what were his peojile's wants. And yet the Holy 
Fatlier is described, by certain writei-s, as a mere pup- 
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pet or tool, whose natural good qualities are rendered 
■ pitiable by his weakness, aud who is compelled to do 
jnat what his cunning advisers require of him, and 
that alone. Nothing can be more unjust or untrue 
than what hae been written on tliia head. The journey 
of his Holiness is no pleasure excursion, no mere holi- 
day trip, no piece of state pageantry, to dazzle by its 
splendour and distract by its excitement ; it is a grave 
act, deliberately resolved upon, and undertaken with a 
grave and solemn purpose. Pius IX. has seen too' 
much, experienced too much, suffered too much, to 
love mere idle display, or to encourage, much le^ take 
delight in, fetes and popular ovations. He has too 
vivid a recollection of the flowere and felicitations of 
his early Pontiricatc, not to estimate at their just value 
the shouts and rejoicings of an excitable population. 

It is true the Pope has offered up his prayers in 
the cathedrals of the cities through which he has passed 
— that he has knelt at altars beneath which moulder 
the bones of the saints and mai-tyrs of the Church — 
that he has visited holy shrines, and walked through 
historic cloisters — that he has inspected pictures of 
world-wide celebrity, and admired sculptures that recall 
the grace and grandeur of the antique ; it is true that 
he has left a chalice of gold on one altar, and a precious 
relic^uaiy on another — that he has given so many 
hundred scudi for the poor in one place, and so many in 
another ; it is true that he has here founded a school, 
there a convent, and there an hospital ; it is true that 
he has given ordci-s for the completion or restoration 
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of shrines, churches, and even cathedrals. But it is 
also true that he has left, or ordered to bo given, large 
sums of money for building or improving a prison, for 
constructing a main road, for defending or deepening a 
harbour, for erecting a telegraphic station, or for the 
promotion of some other material object, the utility of 
which every oue must equally appreciate. Thus, for 
instance, he has given 20,000 scudi towards a new 
prison in Perugia. At Ancona, he has promised 
3i8,000 towards the arsenal, and the extension of the 
walls of that city. At Peearo, he laid the Urst stone of 
a new fort, and promised 80,000 dollars for the work. 
Towards the improvement of the prisons of Faro, Porli, 
and P^aro, he promised a grant of 60,000 dollars. He 
has given orders for the construction of telegraphic 
stations at Terai, Spoleto, Sinigaglia, and a gi-eat num- 
ber of otlier places. These items are quoted at random, 
and merely with a view to illnstrate the manner in 
which the Pope has prosecuted hia journey, and the 
nature of some few of the many public works which he 
has encouraged by his liberaUty, 

There is not a prisoUj an hospital, or a school, which 
has not been inspected, either by himself personally, or 
by his orders ; and it was the first duty of Monsignor de 
Merode, on his arrival in every city or town, to visit 
its prison, thoroughly examine into all its details, and 
specially report upon it to the Pope. Monsignor 
Talbot is also with the Holy Father, and, by inquiry 
and suggestion, aids in the good work of laying the 
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foundation of speedy reforms in the charitable, educa- 
tional, and industrial institutiouB of the Papal States. 

Prince Hohenlohe and Monsignor Eorromeo also 
share in the duty of inquiring into and making reports 
upon every subject which it is of impoi-tance to have 
thoronghly understood by the Holy Father— to whom 
peraonally these reports are given. 

Monsignor Berardi is represented as a kind of spy 
upon the actions of the Holy Father ; but this able 
]DnhIic servant is one of the most faithful and de- 
-Toted of the subjects of liis illnetiious Sovereign, and ' 
one of the most zealous of reformers, whose ability and 
whoae intelligence are only excelled by his anxiety to 
promote the material prosperity, as well as the moral 
welfare, of his countrymen. The progress of the Holy 
Father through his dominions has been no holiday 
work to this most laborious of officials, whose presence 
and services are besides essential to the due transaction 
of the public business. 

Up to the month of June, no less than 30,000 peti- 
tions had been received by the Pope, in the course of 
his tour ; and how many more he will have received be- 
fore he returns to Eome, it would be impossible to say. 
But certainly there has been nothing hidden by the 
people from the eyes of their Sovereign. 

To those in prison the Pope has exhibited his cliarac- 
teristic clemency, by granting six months' " grace" to 
alt save the woret characters, whose speedy liberation 
would be a great evil to the community. To political 
prisonera he has been eqiially compassionate. To the 
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middle of June, he had liberated, or *'gi-aced," twentj- 
foui- of this class of ofEendere. To four, who were exiles, 
he granted permission to return to Rome ; to tliree he 
has remitted part of their punishment; and seventeen 
he has entirely libei-ated. Previous to hie leaving Eome, 
the Holj Tatlier liad given freedom to two men, who 
were, to say the least, among the most prominent of the 
Eepubhcan pai-ty, — namely, Stiu'binetti and Galtiotti. 
"Well might my honourable friend the member for 
Dundalk, when writing in answer to some of the many 
misi'epresentations of this remarkable joaraey, say — 

" That progress has indeed been a glorious triumph, not 
like those of the ancient Romans, accompanied by the tears, 
the slavery, and the blood of the vanquished ; hut a triumph 
befitting the Vicar of Christ, adorned by viniversal, unalloyed 
rejoicing, unbounded munificence, true Christian charity and 
devotion, and the warmest paternal and filial a " 



One other point, and I have done. 

There are those who, with the utmost coolness, pro- 
pose the separation of the temporal from the apiiitual 
authority of the Pope— -who, in fact, ask the Pope to 
be content with being Head of the Church, and to 
relinquish his dominion as a temporal sovereign. They 
say the two characters are incompatible, the one with 
the other^ and that the spiritual autbonty being that 
which he is alone bound to mamtain, he sliould abandon 
the temporal. 

In whose hands is tlio temporal sovereignty to rest? — 
or by what possible arrangement is the independence of 
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tie Holj See to bo maintoined, Bupposing the Pope 
waiing to abdicate his antbority and function, as a 
temporal rder! Is there to be an authority superior 
to his in the Papal States! If so, his freedom is lost 
and tbo action of the Chnrch is more or less interfered 
with. When tlic Eevolutionaij Qovei-nment reigned 
m Rome, the Pope was a prisoner in his own palace of 
the Qnirinah Or, would it bo for the advantage of the 
Chni-ch-nieaiiing thei-cbjthe Oatliolie Obnrch through- 
out the worid, whetler in Protestant or in Oatbolic 
States-that its Head should be the dependant of any 
European Sovereign, whether of Haples or of Spain of 
Austria, or of Prance ! Would his removal to Vienna 
or to Paris promote his independence, and enhance his 
authority! Wo, no; it ia for the advantage of the 
Church, that the Pope should remain what he is, and 
what his predeocsBors have been for a tlionsand years 
-a temporal sovereign, recognized as such, acting as 
snob, and dealing with other sovereigns a. such. Bo. 
ing such, his ambasaadors represent him, in his double 
capacity, in the principal Courts, and protect and pro- 
mote the interests of the Church in all those countries 
to which they are accredited. The Bishop of Komo 
would have as little right to send his i-eprosentative to 
Madrid or Vienna, as would the Archbishop of Paris . 
but, as a temporal sovereign, the Pope deals with aU 
other sovereigns a« an equal; and as temporal sove- 
reign and Supreme Pontiff, he combines a two-fold au- 

ofTb!;ttr '"'''"'" ^' '"""""'"^ '^' ^'^""^ 
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It is tme, the Churcli may be momentarily affected 
by convulsions in Eome ; but it would be permanently 
endangered by any state of things which would place 
its Supreme Head as a dependant on any sovereign, or 
on any state, Catholic or othei-wise. It is not neces- 
sary to quote instances in point ; but not only was it 
the fact, that the action of the Cliurch was well-nigh 
paa'alyzed while Pius YII. was held in captivity by^Na- 
poleon, but it was insinuated that cei-tain acts of Pius 
IX., in his spiritual capacity, were influenced by his 
residence at Gaeta, although he was there the honoured 
guest of the most delicate of hosts. It is quite a differ- 
ent state of things where certain Catholic Powers unite 
in the common object of guaranteeing the Pope's tem- 
poral independence ; for, in doing so, they assist in se- 
curing his spiritual authority, and thus preserving the 
freedom of the univei-sal Church. 

What was said of the temporal power of the Papacy, 
at the Council of Easlfe, in tlie 15th centiu'y, applies 
equally well in the 19th: — "Virtue without force is 
but slightly respected ; and the I^ope, withmit the pai- 
rmwny of the Chv/rch, wovM he merely the semcMt of 



Kut, after all, what proposition is more absurd, than 
this of the Pope abandoning his sovereiguty' as a tem- 
poral ruler t To abandon that which has been trans- 
mitted through thirteen hundred years, from the foun- 
dation of the Western Empire ; that which has passed 
tlirough the barbarism of the dark, and the strife of 
the middle ages ; that whicli has oullived the storms 
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and convulsions which have sliattered so many thi'ones, 
uprooted so many dynasties, and even scattered so 
many races of men ! Kations and empires have risen 
into existence, flourished, and passed away, since tliei'e 
reigned in Eome that Leo whom Gibbon so magnilo- 
q^uently describes ;* or even since Pepin's mailed hand 
- tore the Exarchate from the clutch of tlie Lombard, 
Astolphus ; and the ambassador of the French ruler, in 
his master's name, presented tlie keys of tlie liberated 
cities before the tomb of St. Peter, "Their, temporal 
power," says Gibbon, "is now confirmed by the rever- 
ence of a thousand years ; and their noblest title is the 
free choice of a people, whom they had redeemed from 
slaveiy." To maintain their power, and preserve their 
independence — an independence essential to the sacred 
interests confided to their charge — the Popes have sus- 
tained a gallant struggle through long ages of difficulty 
and of ti-ial ; and although mighty powers have been 
repeatedly arrayed against them, still, thanks to an all- 
wise Providence, they have, succeeded in baffling all 
their adversaiies, beating back all their enemies, and 
preserving, whole and untouched, to the second half of 
the nineteenth centnry, that dominion which a Pepin 
and a Charlemagne restored to them in the ninth. 
The trials and the sorrows of many a sainted pre- 

* Of Leo IV., the Saviour of Kome, Gibbon sivye:— 
"This Pontiff was born a Roman; the oouraga of tlie first ages of 
the Republic glowed in liie breast; and, amidet the ruins of his ooua- 
try, lie stood erect, like one of the firm aad lofty ooIuqiqs lliat rear 
their heads above the fragments of the Boraan Forum." 
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decesBor have fallen to the lot of the illuetrioua Pope 
who now sits in the Ohair of Peter. Bat though gen- 
tle as the lamb, and mild as the dove, Pius IX. is not 
wanting in that fortitude which calmly endures adver- 
sity, and that CLuiefc resolution wliich encounters and 
overcomes the greatest difficulties ; and in his hands is 
held, as a eacred trust, that temporal inheritance which 
he well knows to be essential, not so much to the dig- 
nity of the Papacy, as to the freedom and indepen- 
dence of the Church of God. 
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STATE OF EDUCATIOH" IN CEEAT BEITAIN. 

Pebhapb t ns t t w ti ih mp f U f human nature, tliat 
aationa sho lid d p te th t m d by ther nations in the 

patii of imp m t wh 1 th y g rat th ir own efforts in tha 
aame direct n. If y t b m p to this weaknesa than 
another, it i thBth ti Bttl p 1 objeolaof itsunwiea 
depreoiation th th 1 f f It ly d hefore and beyond 

ftll others, th bti t f th Ch h Th t E gl d is a mighty, power- 
ful and pr<^ es t y t h moat f j d d enemy can deny. 
But while si ppl tl w Idwthh m f turee, andahe oarriea 
her comme to y eea wh 1 1 ra Iw \ form a perfect nat- 
wort of inte ram t dthlagthp ever eoHEtruoted is 
now ready to 1 1 m h d t th Th mes h ia not progressing 
equally in other respects. Hei material piogress is that of a ginnt— 
her intellectual and moral progress Is that of a dwarf. EduoaHoa is nol 
keeping pace with the maDufaeLTiring or the commercial greatneaa of the 
conntry. On the contrary— if tha deiiberate statementa, the official 
reports, of public oIBoers are to be relied upon— education is retro- 
grading, not advancing. Indeed, the ease may be put still more strongly 
—namely, that unless aonje vigorona measoreH be adopted, and speedily, 
too, we shall behold the increase of Eugland'a material prosperity become 
a flonrce of misery and evil such as wise and thoughtful men regai'd 
with the gloomiest apprehanrfona. The demand for labour— infant 
labour — thins the school ; and the necejdties or the greed of the parent 
render the " education" which the ohild reoaives rather nominal than 
real. Cliildren stay a shorter time in school, and leave it at an earlier 
age, than ever; and this evil which U a fundamental one, ia every 
year on thg iaurease. No doabt the State ia not idle ; neither are the 
friends of education less active than before; but the fact is, education 
for tha masa of the people is not progreaBicg as It ought, and bears not 
the most remote approach to the material prosperity of the country. 
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Mr, Mavshall, one of ber Majesty's Inspectors of Seliools, says, in Hia 
General Report for 1855, published 1856 : — 

" It seema a Mnd of unreality to Tannt ths improved qu ilifications of 
teaohera, however reasonable the boast may be when we have aseer- 
tained the ehia'acter of tJieir ptipih, or to ennmcratB pomrlactntly the 
' square feet — a ooQBiderable aiithmetjeal calcnlalion — which make up 
the ever-inoreadng 'area.' of school-buildmga when me Imoup htm jit- 
fidly and vagTanily they itre tenanted," 

Such, in fact, is the manifest growth of the evil referred to that nearly 
all the Inspectors hint at— if they do not suggest — a, cmnpuhory system 
of ediifotion for Great Britain. 

Mr. Macanlaj, In the House of Commons, called attention to the fact 
that, "from the regiateraof marriages, we find that out of 130,000 
couples married in the year 1844, more than 40,000 of the bridegrooms 
and more than 60,000 of the brides eoiildTuit sign their names, but made 
their marks. Therefore, one-third of the men and one-half of tJia 
women who are supposed to be in the prime of life, and who are destinBd 
to be the parents of the next generation, cannot sign iheir names. 
What floes this imply ? The most grievous mant of education" 

We shall now see if things have mateiially improved since then. 

That there seems to be no national love of education, fJic reports 
concur in showing. Mr. Marshall says, "The ohildren themselves 
are naturally slow to appreciate the valne of education, and their 
parents often either profoandly indifferent, or stubbornly hostile." 

The Eer. D. 8. Stewart, in his report for 18S5, says:— 

" I have no hesitation in saying that in the couniies which I have 
viated in the year to which this report refers, I have not met any in- 
stances of that laudable anniciyfor education vihieh is at times sojlattee- 
ingly ascribed to our working classes, l^tava iounA l\ie parochiia clergy 
in many places tendiog to relax their efforts to make soboois effective, 
on ftooount of their iiMbUily to oiiere<me the indifference of the labouring 
people. I could also point out examples of sclio'ols built in anticipation 
of a Ifljge attendance of children which are almost deaerted." 

Mr. Marshall gives a striking instance in point of the conflict carried 
on between material and educational progress — between the &otory 
and the sohool-room : — 

"Dnring the last year more than one very painful example of the 
Inevitable triumph of factories over schools, whenever they come into 
oonfiiot, has fallen under my observation. Such cases appear to me 
■worthy of record. At Cheadle, in Staffordshire, where there are very 
beantifiil schools erected by the munificent liberality of the hite Earl <rf 
Shrewsbury, and where two years ago there was a very large attendance 
of children attracted by teaching of an uuiisually high order, I found at 
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my last TJat that the numbers had dwindled away to leas than one halt 
The esplanation will beantidpated, lo the interval a /ac(oj-i/ hud been 
BBtablished, and tha enei^eUc propriatoc had gained an euey victory 
over the devoted but defenoelees taaohers. Wages had made eliort 
work of edueaaon. Theppoepectof a few shilliEgs extra pei- week wfla 
an irrerastible bait, and the young Buholars, reluctant viotima of a 
obeerlesB but inevitable lot, had fled mi masse from the school to the 
milL The parents, do doubt, ware enriched by the weekly gains of 
th«r ohildrwi, but tha district fcUidly impoeertalied bs the irremsdidble foss 
0^ ail that aiae ituirvctioti, akil/tU iraininff, and edifying example wxmld 
haiit conferred «po» ((. It ia only the diaoiplea of a very ri^ school 
of political aoonomy who can exiut in auoh a change as this, I think it 
may even be doubted whether, in the long run, Ihewiaterial well-being 
of the population will be promoted by it. Augmentation of income is 
no benefit in itself, if coarse, wasteful, and nnthritty habits accompany 
it; and snrely where discipline and instruction ape banished, the whole 
troop of dir(f fades, inimicaque tmrntKa, may be expected to come 
thronging in their pMce." 

Nor, if we are to rely on the authority of the Rev. W. J, Kennedy, 
in his report for the same year, does the sysfeni of edm»tion appear to 
be entitled to very higli praise. He says; — 



" I confess I think there is truth in the statement that those viho leave 
oar NationtU gchoo/a deteriorate tntellectiially rather Ihatt hnprotie ; and I 
do WD( think this ia satisfactorily aecouuted for merely by the early ago 
at which they leave. I think tiiere is a serious defect both in the eud 
(rfflof) and means of our schools, I incline to the opinion that the aim 
of onr National school should be, to give the boy, not knowledge, but 
power to acquire knowledge; that we should think more how we can 
make him, not an educated boy, bnt a self-educator. We should not 
load him with facta about common or uncommon things, but develope, 
by some well-chosen studies, his understanding and his tMnfcing facal- 
fies. I fear that at present, even in our better schools, our National 
»chool-boy skims over too many things, that all is too superficial with 
him, and made too easy for him. He is not subjected to those exercises, 
those wrestBngs of the intellect, those trials and struggles and fierce 
persevering batties of the mind with intellectual difficulties, out of which 
combats alone issues that intellectual being who thenceforward feela 
that he has attained a certain elevation from which he can never be 
displaced f that he had got a power within himself for coping with and 
mastering almost any intelleiiual study. * * « * « 

" The result to which I come is this ! that the present course of our 
elementary schools, bang too smerjicial, embracing too many suijectn, 
and those not the best subjects, does not so develop the mlnifs, even of 
those children who stay lonpest ia school, as to induce and enable them 
generally to continue their education at thdt Idsure hours; bvt that, 
in fact, they reirogre^ as intellectual beings." 

The Rev. H. L. Jones, writing of the schools inspected in Wales, 
calls on the four Bishops of tha Established Ciiiirch to unite at once, if 
tbej wish to rescue religious education fi'oin utter extijictiun : — 
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" Before oonuludiiig my report. I cannot help alluding to a more im- 
portant Bubjeot, which I have touched on m previous years — the 
rel^ous edacatioH given in puroohial schools. I wish to ftllude to it 
only in a few words, and as dalioately aa possible, and yet as strongly, 
Ti is my deliberate convioaon— a conviction which I am bound t 



express to your lordships — that, unfess religitm in -Hie parochial system 
of Welsh education !» iofall amay, instead of advancing, the immediate 
and united action of the jW- bishops is imperatively necessary. Anareh^ 
and neglect and ineapacUi/ are not the means whereby the righteous 
oausa of this all-important branch of inetmotiou is to be promoted. 
Whether the children coma of parents who belong to the Churoh, or of 
those who belong to the different rclif^ous denommat ons the rexalt is 
the mme/oi- all. These three soir es of evil art of laott frequent 
occurrence than tlioy should be and some meins ot obviaf ng thera 
tnuat be found, or religious instruction will sifter greatly ftwm the 

But it appears that the mill, and the fketory, and the woikahop, are not 
to he held imcountable for empty sohools and bad attendance beyond a 
certain point: for, even in England, there is a vast pmportion of 
childrenequally without employment and without education. TheKev. 
H. Mose)ey states this with great clearness in his Keport for 1864; 

" It has been customary to assume that the children of the poor are 
not .lent to school beeaise theif are sent to work ; and we find an excuse for 
this in the poverty of the parents. There can be no greater error ; and 
iJie census has come very opportunely to disabuse our minds of it. It 
tells us that, of the children between the ages of three and fifteen who 
are not at eekool, there are 878,119 boys, and 1,283,8*} girls leho are not 
atwork, heiog forty per cent, of the total number between those ages of 
the/mvner, aai fifty-three per eeitt. of the latter. 

" The number between those ages not at sehool because they are at 
work, is conipai'alively a small proportion. It is 881,776 boys, and' 
218,055 fprls, being 16 per cent of the whole number of the former, 
and 9 per cent, of the latter. It is difficult to understand that tJie 
children of the poor who arc not at school, and not at work, should be 
anywhere else than in the streets, where we know that the ranks ot 
juvenile delinquency are filled up. Out of every 100 children in this 
country of an age to go to school 67 remain vnthmit e^ication, for no 
other assignable reason than thai their parents are indifferent to it; and 16 
per cent., because the children are required to support themselves at a 
time when it was intended that they should be provided tor by the 
labour of their parents." 

Alluding to the short time during whieii children remain at school, 
the same gentleman says : — 

" Thus what is gained, on tbe one har.d, by the improvement of the 
schools, is lost, on the other, by the earlier aae at which the children 
ai-e taken away fi'om them ! and yonr lordships' efforts for the educa- 
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(ion, HjflD are gromny aj) unable to read aiad write. Every othar imped- 
ily appr 



imaiit appears in prooeBs of removal but tliis. We seem to te in the way 
of getting 'schools, whioli if they were duly appreciated b^ the poor 



voiild, perhaps, be adequately ir 
lent teachers; bnt in (Ais respect no progress is being meide. 

In a note, he tliua qualifies the asserUon wUeh he makes in' the fore- 
going !— 

" I do not mean people nho, nhen they were little ehildreo, began to 
team to read; bnt who, as men and women, were capable ot ren<iiiig 
well enough to be able to derive profit and instrucHon from reading, 
I donbt whether the nnmbei' of tliese, in proportion to the rest of the 
communitj, is icetea^ng," 

The Bev. F. Wattins concludes an able and thonghtful report, for 
1866, in terms which, if employed by any other than a oonseientioua 
public officer, bound to apeak the trnth, would be set down as a gross 
libel upon the English people. Such a statement, coming from such a 
source, ought, at least, to make thoee who read it somewhat more mer- 
ciful to the shortcoming of other nations, even though they happen to 
be Catholic nations. The Rev. Mr. Wafiins says:— 

" But it Is Impossible for any earnest man to be sadsfled with even 
the most intelligent instrnctdon If it produce no higher results, if it have 
itH;r«3y an inlellectaal or commercial value, and bring forth no fruits in 
the moral and reltgumt life. The operations of your Lordsldps'. Com- 
mittee have now been continued for fifteen v ears. For the last ten 
yi>ars those of yoar Minutes which have had the most tendency to im- 
prove the position of the teacher and elevate both liis character and 
attainments, to fonn and support a class of efficient assistance t<i him, 
and furnish his school with si! appliances and means for its great ob- 

2 'sets, t<j aid in all those pmuta where aa^tancc is most needful, have 
een acting upon and penetrating into the elemcDtsry education of the 
country. In that spaee of time at least three school-^eneraUons have 
passed away and entered upon their work in life. We are justiSed, 
tlierefore, in looking for results not instructional oaty, but educational ; 
— reeulta such as these,' (^reafer lieadtiuiis of conduct in yoJing people, 
Btoiv ^tUifubieta botli nf vmrd ayid aeiion, more thoughtfia obedience to 
parents and all in atulhority, more cheetjid mmtentJH&at in the state to 
vihieh Oodj^' been pleased to call them ; in short, a mare truly religimts 
life in the MembU b«i hearty endetmo'or to do their duty tomanb God and 
tomardH man. If there be little of none of this higher life, then there is 
little or no education. And if jou ask of those who are best able to 
judge of the moral and re^ious state of the ritang generaljon, if yoa 
ask of the clergy, of magiftratee, of mawKfoetwers, ot c^cial people 
whose position gives them information on tiiis important subject, or of 
thoB&*-now not few — earnest men who devote their time and their 
taleiits and their wealth to the redress of social evils and the weU-btdng 
of their fellow-countrymen, the answer is not often satisfactory. You 
hear of r few isolated cases of impruvement, you hear of many going 
18* 
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I in the old ftud broad way. On all sides you hear of thsUltle regard 
Kd b^ young people to parental aathorily.ofC ' ' 

id cofrelestneaii aboiU miining into debt, of pU< 

ixme, moneg, and character; oftmie all, if the it _., 

that p^tful mother of all other vicei. It ia impoaable, my lords, to 
hear all these coQBtantly rdterated Btatemanta, and to be oonvinoed of 
their general aoouraoy, without feeling that, whatever may have been 
earnestly aijd rightly attempted towards the education of flie working 
classeB, there is but, liftie really yet done ; enough, perhaps, to ahow ub 
the way by which further attempts may be sueeeaafully and mora 
speedily made, but altogether insufficient to ^Usfy any one who does 
not wilfully shut hia eyea and atop hia ears to the dghte and eounda uf 
the everj-day life of the working olaases of this great eountry." 

A few estraofs from the reports presented to Parliament this Sesaon 
(1B67) will enable the reader to understand whether thoru has been 
any considerable iniproveraent within the last year. 

The Rev. ¥. Cook, in his General Report on the Schools inspected in 
Middlesex, says: — 

"It is, however, obvious, that in no one district is the attendance 
sufficient, either as regards the age to whleh the children remain, or the 
time during whieh tKey are under instruction in Uie Eame school, to 
enable a fair proportion of them to receive a systematic edueaUon in 
the elementary subjects, mnch Ices in the mental training and moral 
disdpline which are acknowledged to be indispensable, Tliis fact is 
the more painful, ina»imKh as the retiiriis represent the condition of tlte 
Bsar schoMs in every part of Mngland. 

" In London, moreover, aa I have before remarked, a vast stratum of 
ignorance, misery, and vice, underlies- that porUon of the population 
from which our National Schools are recrnifed. The evil is enormous ; 
80 far from diminishing, U imrreases steadily. Every Vear witnesses the 
absorption of a large ritcmber of young chUdreii into the vortex of crime, 
or vine mid destitution, whieh nppala the philanthropist, and seems to 
present hopeless embarrassment to statesmen. 

" It cannot be doubted, looMng at the returns for the last rfs years, 
that the number of boys and girls under instmoiion to the age of 13 or 
14, is far beloiB a fair standard. It shome no tendency to increase." 

Kev, H, W. Bellairs, reporting on the schools inspected in the conn- 
ties of WoroestoF, Warwick, Oxford, Gloucester, Hereford, and Mon- 
mouth, complains that the early removal of oliildren from school con- 
timiesiti llie same propo)-tio>i. a» before; and declares hie opinion, that 
no measures which do not meet the question of early removal from 
flchool, will prodnea a general system of education for tlie, poor. He 
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"JuveGileUix.ur.orthe indifference of oareless and diehonest parents. 

■B t.hP I.J111SO, nf „.,,. o,i,„„Ib b^ing ^ imperfectly filled ; and, until 

"'-■'-'•••''--=• '■ ■■ hopeless to expeot 

He quotes an extriiot from a letter written by the Rey. G. a Bull, 
Keetor of St, Thomas', Birmingham, who writes: 

" One of tlie oliief hindianees to edncation la the miaehievoualy early 
reinoval of ohildi-en— say of ««,■« m/ani^to our workehoM, warehousii 
Xw-r""" ^"^ ^'^ "^^.^^Z^ ^^"y ■»" ■^» """" than apell their 
fr^^^^Eth^rCpl"^"' ^'' '™ Comn^and^e^ts, or the si.pl.t 

HflT. F. Watkins, writing of the sohoole of the County of York, states 
that the uumlier of ohildren in attendance at the schools has fallm off 
within the last, as compared with the previous year; that while, in 
1866, the attendance roaohed to 63 per cent, of the aoeonimodation pro- 
Tided, it fell off to ,81 in 1866. He also eomplaiaa of the increasing 
evil, of the early age at which the of.Udren leave, and their short slay 
m, the schools. " The evil," he says, " is not only not arrested but it 
Umc^^ng." And lie adds, " /( i, a rorfiW, rfegi/y s.aferf, a„rf'^irfe/« ■ 
>pread^«ff ,^, not at all oohfined to any district, but ,^arly. ifn^ pdle. 
as mischieaom in all parts of the country." 

Yorkshire contains rather more than oue-tenth of the whole area of 
England and Wales, and not quite one-tenth of the population. 

Rev. E Douglas Timings, iu his repoit on the sohools'in Dorset. 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, says, " The greatest difficulty wlii.^h 
we have to combat in the elementary ecfaoola, is the early age at whi^h 
the children are removed from school, an evO which certainly does not 
dimimsh." 

Rev. W. I. Kennedy, reporUng ou the schouls of latieaBhire and the 
Isle of Man, mates this remarkable statement: 

J'JJ'il f^"^"^ °/l^ interest in the education of the people, appears 
to me to be one of the njost real and important fitets of our tlma and 
J^..Z^T\ '' ""* ^"^^^ P^^'^eived. f%e truth, a. I feji™, i^ ^1 

mt hw<tile, or at best tn^fferent on the matter. A bmMic Yedina fZ 
ediitatum haa yet to be created." '^ jeeitng jar 

This latter sentence Mr. Kennedy himself marks in italics. 

Witli one more authority, the case is concluded. The Key, T. Wil- 
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II Ilia rpport on tliu Episcopal Suliools of Rootlana, has tliB fol- 



"It a;ppeai?a to be tha general iinpresBion, that tlija evil (the short 
time dunng which oMldren atay at school) is on ike iiu^eme. It is ag- 
gravated by every fresh demand for juvenils labour, and seems likely io 
eaow WITH IHK MATERIAL PROSPEBITY OF IHB OOUHTBY ; Until parents in 
general become Bulfioientlj enlightened to purohaBC education for their 
children at the ooat of some present ea^rifioe." 

The EduefttionaJ Conference, suggested by soma of Har Majestj'e In- 
spectoiB of Schools in their reports to the Comioil of Edacation, was 
formaily opened on Monday, Jane 28 of this ysar. It was preMded 
over by His Royal Highcesa the Prince Consort ; from whose address 
the following passage is taken. Speaking ftynn official sources — the 
most recent which could be had — he ^ves a gloomy picture of the 
boasted juvenile education of England. The ft'ince Consort, in feet, 
atfttee that, oat of 4,908,696 children between the ages of three and fif- 
teen, there are nearly three willimts nlio receive no imtnation whatever. 
Here are his own words : — 

"But what must be your feelings when you reflect upon the fnet, 
the iuquiry into which has brought us together, that this great boon 
thus obtained for the mass of the people, and which is freely offered to 
them, should have been only partially aeeepled, and, upon the whole, so 
insufficiently applied as to render its use alinost valueless? We are told 
that the totol populalion io England and Wales of children between the 
ages of three and fifteen being estimated at 4,908,686, only 3.046,848 
attend school at all, while 2,881,848 reeelve no insiruetion vihalever. At 
the same time an analysis of tlie scholars with reference to the length 
of time allowed for their school tuition shows that 42 per cent, of them 
have been at Eobool less than one year, 22 per cent, during one year, 
16 pel' cent, during two years, B per cent during three years, 15 per 
cent, during four years, and 4 per eent, during five years. Tlierefore, 
out of the two miliions of scholars alludad to, more than one million 
and a half remain only two years at school. I leave it to you to jadge 
what tha results of such an education can be. I find, further, tiiat of 
these two miUioDS of children attending school only about 600,000 ai'a 
above the age of nine. Gentlemen, these are startHiiff fact», which ren- 
der it evident tliat no extension of the means of education will be of any 
avail, unless tliis evil, which lies at the root of the whole question, be 
removed, and that it is high time that the coantry should become thor- 
oughly awake to its existence and prepared to meet it energetically. 
To impress this upon the public mind is the object of our conferenoe. 

I shall only asi, in conclusion, have we no glass to repair in our own 
house, before we venture to tiirow stones at other people's houses 1 
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HOW LUNATIfB AEE TREATED IN eCOTLAND. 

The following extracts from IJia "Report by Hot Majesty's Com- 
inissionm appointed to inquire Into ffie State of Lunatic Asylums in 
Sootland," which has been pmented t« Parliameat tbia Sefrfon, exhibit 
a state of tilings that, if it were told of the Papal States, of Naples 
or of any Oatholic country, ->tould draw forth one uniyeraal outburst of 
Proteatant execration, and be adduced as a conoluMre proof of the 
baleful effeota of Popery. 

It would be a gross injuatioe not to state that the Commission, from 
whose report the cirfj'aets are taken, owes ifs origin to the benevolent 
enterprise of an American lady, Miaa Dicks, who visited Scotland in 
1865. Scotland may thank this female Howard that bo terrible acause 
of reproach, especially in such an age as Ihis, is about being put an end 
to by lejpslation. 

The Report deala with chartered asylums, licensed houaea, poor- 
housaa, and prisoua. It appears that the licenaed housoa are Ihe worst- 
managed of all. That they are so will cease to be a matter of astonish- 
ment when the following description of the " proprietors" of such eatab- 
lUhments ia considered ; — 

"Thus, at Munaelborough, we found one proprietor whose previous 
occupation had been that of a sietiial dealer; another had been an 
UH^aeWui baker! another had been a gardener; and the laat person 
whohadobtnmedthesherifPasancfJonforBlicensB,wa8airomanJiLDHiff 
aptihltc-liome, who had taken a second house for the reception of Innatiei 
with the view, as we were told by her daughter, of keeping both for a 
Willie, and cmhnuing that lehieh should prom ihe mott anccessful specu- 

As a jpeoiman of the provision made for the " rack, feeble, and aged," 
this passage wilt suffice : — 

"Feto or no arrangeme«is are ma^ for tJie proper treatment of the ri^fc, 
feeble, and aged tmnatee. They share the very scanty and insufficient 
acoommodation provided for the able-bodied, and when, from aekneas 
or debjlity, they are uiiabla to dt up on the forms without backs that 
ire provided, they are kept in bed, and ultimately die in the dormitories 
ntlie midst of the other patienta ; and, in some cases, after death the 



EcclesiaalJeal management may be a very bad thing: but in what 
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" NotwithBtan^ng any regulations to the oontrary, wa have reason 
to think that, in most of the lioenaed houBes, tha attmdania have tlie 
power of opplying restraint at l/teir disereHon. In almost everi/ homs, 
■wa found hatidcuffa, leg-locka, gloeea, straps, and slrail-waisteoale, and these 
not in the enstody of the proprietor or medieal attendant, but hanging 
n^ in the wards, or in the rooms of the altendaMs, who were evidently 
without OBJ eAeoA as to their application, showing that the pcaotioe of 
restridnt is sljll very prevalent. 

Inatrumental restraint ftppears to be the grand apeoifio for the treat- 
ment of the malady : — 

"Instrnmentalrestraint is ID very general use in all tlie pauper-houses, 
and not unfrequently also in the houses for private patient?. There are 
houses in which soma of the paupers are conaianWymanaoieiJ either with 
tha view to prevent thdr escape, or to keep them from attacking tbe 
attendants or patients. 'The strait-waisteoat is in daily use." 

The proprietors— for instance the uneuoeaasfnl bakar, the speculating 
pnblic-house keeper, or the broken-down gardener — allow to themealves 
the amplest discretion in the use of the remedial agents ; — 

" In some houses, two madioal gentiaman ace in the habit of attending, 
each taking charge of a certain number of patients ; but generally the 

3rietor orders the skomr baik, seeliision, or meshanical restraint, to be 
, _ ied at his ovm discretion, mlkoia evm eomulting them. The conse- 
qnanee is, that meoiianical coereion is applied and contmued in tiiese 
houses to a considerable and mueA gt-eater extent titan is Iciioum to tha 
TMfUeol o^cer." 

is further 



" That a certain number of the patients, male as well as females, were 
str^>ped naked at night, anil that in some oases two, and in one case 
even three of them, were placed to sleep in the same bed-frame, on loose 
straw, in a stale of perfect n-uditji," 

Delicacy isthns sufficiently provided for: — 

" Frequently, also, there is no proper separation, of male and female 
patients, who are phieed in adjacent apartments approached by tiie same 
stair or passage, vibo n&e the same airm^eofirts, and are not even provided 
mtk separate loater-closets." 

s manifaBtad in the treatment of 
patients : — 

ir descriptions of tha various houses, noticed severa) 
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inBtances where the ai;<KniiniodaMon wfta inferior to what the patients 
had a right to expect for tlte sums paid on their account As examples, 
we may here mention two of the worst cases Ihdt oame ander our cog- 
nizance. Two male patients were confined in Hillend Asylum, near 
Greenoot ; both had occupied respectable positions in life, and the pay- 
ments made for them were respeotiffelj i63 lis. aud £S5 per annum, 
ThcBB sums should have aeoured them oomfortabk accommodBtion ; but 
at the time of our yiat they shared a email bedroom with a third pa- 
tient, and for months had slept together, entirely naked, in a miserable 
tnmgJirbed, vpoa a email quantity, of loose strata" 



" There are some houses, euch as that of the Abbey Parish, Paisley, 
In which no clergyman eiier tiisita the insane wards, mid in whish the pa- 
tieiiti never attend any religioaa service. At Falkirk, also, tiiey have do 
religious exHroiBeH, except when the goiientor reads prayers, which he 
does, perhaps, every second Sunday." 

Eflstr^nt appears to be popular in the poor-houses: — 

" As a general rnle, the attendants are not in sufficient number to in- 
sure the proper treatment of the patients, and the eonsequenoe ia, that 
personal restraint is habitualli/ had recourse to in almost all the houses. 
The strait- waistcoat and leather mufia are generally left in the keeping 
of the attendants, to be applied at l/ieir discretion. The Burgh I'arish 
Poor-house, Paisley, is the only house in which we did not find instru- 
rqental restraint in use. A practioe prevails in some workhouses, as in 
a few of the licensed asylums, oi fastening the hands behind the bach, by 
whioh iBucA tamecessari/ pain is inflicted on the patient." , 

Here is an instanoe of rough treatment inflioted on a woman, and in 
one of the Queen of Enghmd's jails, too : — 

" As an esample, may be mentioned the case of a woman who was 
brought from Orkney to the Edinburgh Asylum, in March, 1856, ia 
charge of a sheriff-ogicer ; and who, on her arrival, was foand to be in 
a state of great eiliauation, having about six ribs broken on each side of 
the stemwtt. Aoeording to the patient's declaration to the Procurator 
Fiscal of Edinburgh, the injuries were caused by the attendant in the 

C'l at Kirkwall putting kia foot on her breagt to enable bim to secure 
■ with straps or ropes. It was said that she liad then been very vio- 
lent and destJTietive. 

"The estraota from the report may be fittingly concluded with the 
following oases, whioh it would be diffionlt to paraUel in any coun- 



" A case is detailed in the last report ot the Perth Asylum. ' Pa- 
tients,' it is there said, ' have been brought to us tied hand and foot. 
One i/mmg laoman, who was perfectly quiet and affiible on admisaon 
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" fS*"."" ™- "" "• !»«•■• " >•»•'* Mtt« h., tins.. 

f ,. ^■^ "'"™»'«'« «/ ti^t«re WHS at odpa remoyed, with e,4t relief 

10 e« i« a s(ote 0/ i^Mraft<™, from tlie preesora of tlio wood aod the 
l»ti.at wa, ,o „ aaaataie „a «,l„„t«i a condition i to "nd„ " 
jov^r .la,„t liopdai a, ha,, ho..„r, don. ,dl. Sh. allil l.bo,,, 
nndei a certain degree of msntai depression, and some impediment of 
•pi«4, from the loss of «, krge a portion of tl„ ™,nlj m.'m™" 

It shoold be added, as a matter of jnslioe, that the Report, from which 
*«. otraa. are lalcn, was most aW, used hj a Ueol.h member (Mr. 
fillioe), m a speech of great force and deserved effect, delivered in the 
House of Commons, on the 29tb of May, 1867. 

ITie Timts of the 30th thus conelndcs a stinging commentary on the 
debate of the preceding night : 

"Sacli is the picture which Mr. Ellice, rdyi„g ,,„ the Report, gives 
of the present treatment of LunaticB in Scotland,— a oountry which 
tlwugh blessed mlh b«o Cliwch E„tabluk«m.U, a bodg of siipendiari, 
shsrifs, and a judicial bench qmte c,a ofproportwn to fie work it has to 
disc/iarge, seems to have knoan nothing of these abominatione." 
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BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA. 

If England were to be judged by her administration of ber Indian Em- 
pire, it would go hard with her; for, notwithstanding that she is an 
eminently Christian and enlightened nation, it were impoasible that tlie 
inhabitants of the difterant provinces into which that vast empire is 
divided, could be much worBO off, if at all worse off, under their former 
ehiefe and princes, whom it is the policy of our times to describe as 
everything aavage, barbarous, ruthless, and bloodthirsty. How far this 
misrulft— suffident instances of wliiob shall be adduced— is attributable 
to thesupineneaaof the British public, it is now unnecessary to inquire; 
but one thing is pretty certain, namely, that if they devoted the same, 
or anything like the same, attention to the affairs of Icdia^-for the 
happiness and prosperity of whose inhabitants they are answerable be- 
fore man and God— that they do to the internal affaire of other coun- 
ti'ios, such as Naples or the Roman States, it would be better for the 
millions of India, and more creditable to themselves. 

It is not neoesary to grope back half a century for evidenoes of 
wrong and oppression — nor would it be fair or just to do so; the more 
especially, if the wise and vigorous administration of the presant time 
were obliterating the traces of remote disorder. Bat let the reader 
judge of the existing stato of things in two presidecoies of India— Madras 
and Bengal— as described, not by tourists or romance writers— not by 
the pen of hostility and prejudice — but in authentic doonments, ema- 
nating from official sources, and published by order of Parliament 

The application of torture, no matter in what country or for what 
purpose it is applied, is repugnant to the feelings of every humane and 
enlightened man ; but torture is not one whit (he less odious and revolt- 
ing, because it is practised on the person of a wretched and -defenoeless 
Indian peasant, let ns see if this inhuman and barbarous cruelty be 
really practised npon Sriiisli subjects I That torture is applied, freely and 
oonstantiy applied, as a means of collecting revenue, extorting bribes, 
and eliciting evidence, is placed beyond question by the following evi- 
dence taken from the " Eeport of the Oommisaon for the Investigation 
of Alleged Cases of Torture at Madras;" which report was printed by 
an order of the House of Commons, July, 18SB. 

This "Blue Book" extends Xo over 300 pages, and teems with the 
most startling facts ; bnt the following selections will suffice to give an 
idea of the general character of the entire. The evidence of two 
Pi'otBStant Clergymen may be quoted, in the first instance; — 
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"The Rev. H. A. Kaundinja, misBionary of Mangalore, details in- 
BtanoBB in police oaaes from lib personal knowledge; — 

^"Ilived fonnerlyin the neighbonrhood of a police-office, ani estw 
daily ^atthepiisoDBTSwer^ beaten, Jtogged, anditl treated. Iknow alao 
for oertain that, fov the purpose of eitorUag confessions fran women, » 
disgusting application of red pepper i» sometimes miploycd.' 



"Flog^ng 18 used in many plaees: once I have myself heard it 
from inside my fiouee at Callivoolnm, in the talook of Vulleyfjre, and it 
teas so sever) I could hardly take my dimter on account of the »en&ation 
it eaascd me. It is about five years dnee the fact I relate now took 
place." 

Mr. A. M. Simpson, a merchant of Tripasoor, mentions a ernel 
case, of which he was a personal wituoss, but which occurred " ao long 
back" as the year 1845 :— 

" I mentioned it, however, to jusUfy my belief that the practice does 
exist It occurred in the coa«h-yncd attached to the cntcherry of the 
tahdldar of Burdwai (in the Cnddapah district), in the presence of the 
tahaldar and camums of the Tillage ; I there saw at least a doien ryola, 
■who wsra in arrears of' Met, vttdergokig ike ordeal. They were all 
ranged in the oonrlryard, «n*fer a meridian inn, in the hottest period of 
the year {if I recollect rightly, in the month of May). They all had 
heavy sfoneiplaesd eillur o« their headi or on their backs beltmert the 
thouldert, "nieir boMes were lent double, and seTeral of them were kept in 
that poiition, standing on one leg, the other being raissdfrom the ground 
by means of a string going roimd tin neck and rimnd the big ioe. I was 
in the cntcherry probably for two luturi, certainly more than one, and 
Bons of them were released from this painful position during that 

It is not necessary to add more tlian the following evideooe, given 
by eye-witcesses, in order to prove to the &ct of torture being admin- 
istered to British subjects: — 

Mr. Kscber, the mootadar or proprietor of Salem, writes -as ful- 

" Of ttie habitual u»e of violent and illegal means of rnore or less se- 
verity by the native revenoe servants of Government, in the collection 
of" revenue in every district of this preeidency, with which I have 
beoome acqiuJnted, I am constrained f« make of my own knowledge 
positive affirmation. But I am not prepai'ed to depose to specific acts, 
and which can be substautiated, of violence or torture ; for this simple 
and I submit suffident reason, that I have not bean aooustomed to take 
notes thereof, though accident has of en made me a mtness of such, 
doings." 

Tireman of the Commissariat, writes that he /icard and 
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taw a native iindergomg torfars, but when in the Eoad Department ha 
■was thrown much among natives, whom he frequently questioned, oh*/ 
one and all spoke of ii as a maUer of coarse. 
The CommiBHoners sum np in these worda; — 



ba observed, from all parts of tha Madras territorias." 

Tha report oontiuns the statemeDta of eeveral natives, who had 
personally suffered torture, inflicted upon them either with a view of 
collecting— rather extorting— revenue, or eliciting evidence. Rimgial 
Chatty, statea ; — 

"We are ti'ented in this way every year, and occaaonally we are 
made to cross out fingers, whan the peons seize the tips and squeeze 
them together, which gives great pain. Soma of tha men were kept in 
a stooping posture, by the peons holding down by tha hair lock, whilst 
others are placed astride on their baoke. Oecaaionally the peons twist 
their ears, and make them walk backwards and forwards. In the 
absence of the male branch of the fctoily, thay take the female to the 
cntoherry." 

The following is taken from the statement at Sibapathy Fillay,iii 
wliich he g^vas an account of the cruelties inflicted on his brother, in 
hia presence; — 

" On his arrival at Doorgum, instead of taking him to the ohavady, 
they took him to the travallei''s bungalow, ontada the village. ^ '■"■' 



would let him go; they tied his %s, kvng Mm vp with his head 
domwards, put powdered chilly in U» nostriU, and pat an iroa fireui his 
pmis ; they passed a strimg tape round hit toaist, and tightened ii. There 
11 as a crowd assembled ; this was in the daytime ; the windows were 
opened; many people could sea; he called on two or three persons 
standing by to bear witness: hewasthen taken to the ohavady. At 
night be was ag^n baaten. I was present'' 

Let the Commissioners now describe the diffei'ent modes of torture, 
inflicted, be it remembered, on British subjeots, and in the second half 
of the uJneteanth century. The milder system is employed to " collect " 
the public revenue; — 

" The descriptions of violence commonly in vi^ne for revenue and 
private extortion purposes which have been spoken Of in the course 
of this inquiry are as follows: keeping a man in the sun; preventing 
his going to meals, or other calls of nature; conflnement; preventing 
cattle from going to pasture by ahntting them np in the house ; quarter- 
ing a peon on the defauiter, who is obliged to pay him daily wagss ; the 
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use of tlio Mttee anundal ; squeeKing the croBsed fingers with f]ie hands ; 
pinohea on the thigha; slaps; blowe with liat or whip; cunning up 
and down; twieting the earai making a man sit on the soles of hS 
feat with brickbats hehind his kneas; putting a low-caete man on 
the back; stcikiog two defaulter^ heads against each other, or lying 
Ihem together by their back hair; placing in the Btocks! tying the 
hair of the head to a donkey's or buffalo's tail; plaoing a neSlace 
of bouea or other degrading or di^osling materiala, round the neok, 
and oocasioDally, though veiy rarely, more severe discipline still, 

"That the ' aniauM' (in Telugu ' gingeri'), or tying a man down' 
in a bent posilioii by means of his own cloth, or a rope of coir or 
straw passed over his neck and under hie toes, Is genarally common at 
the present day, is beyond dispute; and we see no reason to doubt 
that the kitUe (in Telugu 'oheerata'l is also in fraquent use. It is a 
very simple maehioe, oonsisling merely of two sticks tied together at 
one end, between which the fingers are placed as in a lemon Boueezar- 
but in our judgment it is of very little importanea whether this par- 
tionlar form of oonipression ha the one in ordinary use or not^ (or an 
equal amount of bodily pain must be produced by that which has 
flnperseded the kitlee, if anywhere it has gone out of rogue, the oom- 
pelling a man to interlace his fingers, the ends being squeezed by tha 
bauds of _peona, who occasionally introduce the use of sand to gain a 
firmer gnpe; or making a man place his hand flat upon the ground, 
and then pressing downward, at dther end, a sfjck placed horizontally 
OTer the back of lie sufferer's fingers." 

But the sublime of ati'ocity is reserved to further the ends of justice I 
Such a catalogue is enough to make the blood freeze with horror. 
Surely, sueh a damning reproach aa this ought to be wiped away from 
the British name, before we venture (« point the finger at any other 
government or country ; — 

" Among the principal tortures in vwne in police caaes, we find the 
following: UmstingaTope tightly round the entire arm w leg so as to 
imjiede eireulation ; lifttng up bi/ the moustache ; mapertSng hy the arms 
Klaie tied behind ihe bact ; searing with hot irons ; placing scratching 
inseem, sueh at the carpetiter beetle, Mt the novel, sa-otma, and other 
sentitive parts ; Mppiiig in mils aiid rivers, till the party is half suffo- 
cated; sqweiing the testicles; beating with stieki; prevention of sleep ■ 
nip^Mig the fesh wiih pineers; putting pepper or red ckHUes in. ihe 
eyes, or tntrodacing them into the private parts of men and umnen ■ 
these imieliiBa occasionally persevered in mttU . death sooner or later 

So much for torture ; which, according to Lord Dalhouae, in a letter 
dated the 22d of Sept, 186ti, is practised "in every native state of 
India, and in coery BritUh province." And now with respect to the 
fltata of the police and the administration of justice In Bengal. 

On Thursday, the llth of June, ISSl, a debate took place in the 
House of Commons, on the motion of the hon, member for PcMJi (Mr. 
KiauMTd),. who proposed the following resolutions:— 
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"That, from repraaentationa made to thia Iloaae, there is reasMi 
to believe tliat tlio preaont adminiBtratioa of the Lower Provmcea of 
Bengal does not secure to the population the adyantagefl of good 
goTernment, but that the m<Ms of iU people mfer grievom oppre^oa. 
A-om the oolke, and the want of proper admtmstratton of justice: tnat, 
in the opinion of this House, it ia dedrable that her Majestj^s Govern- 
ment Bhould take immediate steps with a view to tlio institufion 
of enedal inquiries into the social condition of the people; ana to 
ascertain what measures have been adopted in conseciuenoe of the 
oppresHon under which a large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
Lower Provinces are now aaid to be suffering, more espeoially with 
reference to the eystem of landed tenures, ttie atate of the police, and 
the administration of justice ; and also that such rtport be laid upon tbe 
table of tbe House," 

In the conree of Mb statement, the hon. member laid down this fair 
propo^HoQ, one that must meet with general eoneurrence -.— 

" This House would agree with him that a Government that did its 
dutv should at leaat secure to the suhjeota of the Government theaefour 
things:—!, the administration of jUBtleei 3, security to We and prop- 
erty; 3, protection to all classes, ^oor as well as noh; 4, and lastly, 
exemption from esceaHVC taxation. 



" Bengal which was perhaps the ddeit Britisk poaseenon in India, 
vias as reaard^ the affairs of inlerwil admmislriiti(m, in a very badeonr 
diiion. and the East India company^ would spare no pams or expense to 
remedy the present atate of things." 

But having admitted all that was urged on the other side, he gently 
pleaded in extenuation of the dlBgraeefni faet, by appealing to the 
character of the miserable race who were to be ruled. In a word, 
they were some thirty roilliona of " monkeys." Mr. Mangles thus heaps 
op evidence against the Bengaleea: — 

" With respect to the opinion of Mr. Dorin, he could only aay that he 
was oerfeotly ready to support the statement that the mhabitants of 
Bengal were an extremely timid people, and that their want of energy 
was BO creat tliat it was very difficult to provide for them any inebitn- 
tions likely to prove of advantage to them, inasmuch as they had not 
the spirit neces^iy to maintain t£eir own rights. Mr. Marshman, who 
hoew Bengal well, repreaented the task of endeavouring to deal with 
the people of that province as only to be compared to carving m rotten 
woo^ while Mr. Maoaulay described the Bengalee as being devoid 
of couraoe, and his physicftl organization as feeble and effeminate. 
There i^re very few Bengaleea in the Indian army, snd, indeed, the 
general impre^on was, that one might as well enlist a monkey ^i a 
Bengalee for a sohUer. Such, then, waa the material upon which the 
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GoTernmeDt of Bengal had to work, and he should appeal to the can- 
dour of that House to eny whether the task of providing a good govera- 
meot for such a people was not one in which great difficulty was 
iDTolved." 

This miserable apology was thus answered by Lord John Eussell, 
wbo justly Bald; — 

" Then ooiiies Mr. Doiin, and he, differing from Mr. Halliday, says It 
ie a, law of nature in such a population as this, that there ahoula be 
nothing but tyrante and slayes ; and he seems Tery tranquilly to make 
up his miud tljat there are tyrants and slavea in that eommunity, and 
that tyrants and slaves there must ever be. 1 sliould asy, no doubt, 
that ibe timid and unwarlike character of the population hae been the 
g;reat means by which we have been enabled to conquer tluit country 
and establish over it the government of Great Britain, and that we have 
no right after that to turn ronndon them and I'epi'oaJih them witii their 
timidity, and say we do not mean to ^ve you that full pi-otection whioh 
is necessary and desirable." 

It appears from official documents, relied on in the debate, that Ike 
PoJitw ommitkd one-faarth more iieardere and robberiei thnn the resl of 
the popvlaiiim. 

I have now before me a " minute" of the Hon. F, G. HaOiday, Lieut. 
Governor of Bengal, on this subject ; and it fully corroborates the 
deseriptSon of tlie state of things ^ven in the statement of Mr. Kin- 
naird, who mainly relied on the representations of certain misaonaries. 
The Village Watelimen are thus represented : — 

" Thei/ are all thieves or robbers, or leagued vath thieves and robbers, 
iBSomuoh that when any one is robbed in a village, it is moat probable 
that the first person stispeded mil be the village v/atakman." 

Mr. Halhday quotes from the report of the Commission of 1837, and 
Uien shows that nothing practjeal has been done in the way of remedy 
for the twenty years which have intervened since then :— 

" 'The most urgent necessity exists for a thorough revision throughout 
the country. The establishment (of village watohmen) is described 
not only as utterly useless for police purposes, bnt aa a curse instead 
of a blesfflng to the community. It is even a qii£sti(rti whether /m order 
iaifued throughout the country to apprehend and eonfine lh,em would not do 
more lo piii a stop to theft and riAbery than any otlter measmre that could 
be adm>ied.'" 

" VariotiE plans have been proposed for amending this slate of things, 
and a good deal of paper has been covered with written diaeusaons 
regarding them, but nothing has ever been done; so that many persons 
have come to think it a ihina; impossible to do any good in that direc- 
tion, and Jiave ceased from all effort accordingly." 

Mr. HalUday, in the two following paragraphs of hia minute, gives a 
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pitiatla pietnre of the manner in j^Moh criminal juaiiee is administered 
to a population of thirty milliona of Britisli sntjeota, and of the looreose 
of heinous crime in conaecjuecoe ;— 

" That a vers malt proTwHon of keinmii offenders are ever brouffktto 
trial UmlZlfnot'yrUy': It noi appears tlat Mf o! tiiose brought 
to tri^ ar^r. (0 & ^^Uted. Is it to be expected, ti.en, that the peo- 
T>le should have confidence in our syatem, or that they should sliow any 
deare to aseist the police, kuowing, aa they do, from expenecce, the 
miserable results to be obtained 1 ^ ^ ■ » c „u„i„ 

" I mU8t say that this appears to me the weakest point of our whole 
Bvstem and that which most londW oalla for an effectual remedy. So 
i>ubt the badness of the police and the ineffidecoj of tlie tribunals act 
and rc-aet on each other, and both are concerned m bringing about tiie , 
deplorable osiating consequences. Bid «nUl. the tribunals ^e reformed, 
iJan see no «*) i»reformtHg the poUee, and I think it will be money 
thrown away to attempt the latter, unless we are deterraned v^or- 
ouBly to insist on the former. We have been hitherto debating about 
both for mcmy yews idthout mvth pradicid effect, and in the meajiWme, 
to take only one crime, and only the seven iSstriote round about Gov- 
ernment House, we have seen dacoifiea increase from 82 in 1B41, to 6M 
in 1851 1 It is true that under a special agency this has since been re- 
duced to 111 in 1866. But the operations of this agency liave shown 
more than anvthing else the utter inability of our ordinary institutions 
to cope with Uie enormous social evil that is ever rising up in defiance 
before it" 

Comment on the foregoing ia unnocesBaiy. Or if it be rei^uired, it 
may be given in one sentenee from an article in which the J^imes of 
Saturday, June IStli, referred to the debate of the previous Thurs- 

" The solid febrio of Britisli power weighs on thtm (the people of 
India), but does not shelter them." 

Since the foregoing was put into the printer's hands, the British 
Public have had a far-more startling commentary pronounced upon the 
administration of affairs in India— in the revolt of the native troops at 
Mee'rut, where they massacred their officers! and in the subsequent 
captiir^ of the ancient dty of Delhi by the mutineers, and tiie barbar- 
ous slaughter of Europeans which followed. These disastrous erents, 
which certainly are not the most conclusive evidences of wise and pa- 
ternal government, occurred in the early part of the montii of May of 
the present year. 
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" REPORT FROM THE COUNT DE RAYNEVAL, THE J'RENCH 
ENVOY AT ROME, TO THE FRENCH MINISTER POR FOE- 
EIGH APFAIES, 

(Copy.) 

" Sotae, Mai/ 14, 1868. 
" MoNaiECB leComie.— At this moment the eituation gf the Pontifical 
States pre-oocujnea more than ever the diSerant eabineta of Earope, 
ftndparldou]afly_ the government of the Emperor, in the twofold poS 
of view of a,B interests of CaUiolicism, and of the smied protwtiou 
with wdioh Fi-anee and Anstria surround the holy chair. Tliis ques- 
^on is eontamplated under so many different aspects, it la so perverted 
by Uie spirit 01 party, it excites in one sense ancTanother such ^rehement 
passions, that a Wuthful and impartial review of tlie facts appears not 
UMjppurtnDe. 

" -nioush the aaouaations brought against the pontifical goTernment 
may be greatly exaggerated, it is undonbtedly vulnerable on one side ■ its 
temtwjr ia occupied by foreign troops, and it is questionable wheUier 
it can dispenee with this support. Every independent state is espeotad 
to enffioe for itself, and to be able to maintain its internal seoority by 
its_ own forces. The Court of Rome is reproached with felling short o? 
tlm reasonable eipeclaUon; the cause of its weaknesB U inquired into, 
aod It IS generalfy believed to be tlie dlsoonteat ftwakened among it^ 
-Bubjeets by a defective administration. ° 

" The real oanse ot the weakness of the pontifical government is a, 
much more eomplioated one, and ia, in &ct, connected with quite a 
ditterent cJass of ideaa; butit is a much mOre convenient anf rapid 
mode of arnvmg at a eonduMon to complain of the administration, than 
laboriously to interrogate the history and the tendencies of the Italian 
race, ihe discomfort and discontent of the populations arise more es- 
pecially from the fact that the part played in the world by Italy is not 
that of th^ visionary asph'ationB. This sentjment of nalionaUty has 
been sensitively alive at all epochs, and the temporal power of the 
papacy has constantly been considered the nmio obstacle to its graJificft- 
toon. During the last two centuries the general prosperity of the pon- 
t^Oftl system, and the abundant resources which flowed to Rome from 
aU paclsof the world, dlenced complaint. But the great changes which 
have taken place in Europe during the last fifty yeara have dried up 
wie BoucoeB ot Komea affluence. The Church has been compelled to 
ramaaQ contented with the revenue derived exolusively from it* own 
territory. Hence discomfort, which, inereadng from year fo year leads 
aie minds of man by an easy process to discuss and attack flie acts of 
their government The Papacy, protected till this dme by a great 
w;es«.9a, begins to4Bk in tlie estimatlpn of the people. The last tTaoes 
of tile ancient ecelesiasljeal spvereigntiea have disappeared from the rest 
of Ji-urope. Our fathers, accustomed to tlie sight of these sovereignties 
saw nothing ahigular in them. In the eyes of the new generatiou one 
government of tliis kind, left alone in the world, becomes an auomalv 
Ontidams on this score multiply. At the same time the constitutloiiai 
system, which easily seduces the people, has gi'aduaily eatahliahed itself 
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in a majority of etat«s. Meo ask themselves whether ]t is conformable 
to the geuius of the age, whether it is respectable to obey a priest, end 
perpetunts a superanuunted Bystcm. Besides, bau woiil^ it be possible 
to establish a system of liberty and free disov^on, ic pi-csence of a 
power which lays claim to infallibility in spititiifll matters, and rests 
exeludveiy on the principle of authority ? How create a powerful Italy 
so long as the peniDeula is divided into two distinct pni'ts by a elate, 
neutral fvom the necessity of its nature, and isolated from all European 
eonfiiots! How play a great part when the centre of Italy is in tlia 
possesBion of a Sovereign who does not wear a swordt Other causes, 
not less powerful, have encouraged these hostile tetidencieSi Italy had 
always wielded the sceptre, not, iDdeed, of war or politics, which ara 
not exactly in its line, but at least of civilization, science, and art. All 
felt that this sceptre was failing from her hands. The hundred voices 
of the press daily informed the Italians of the progress of their ndgli- 
bours, and proved to tliem that they had been outstripped in miiny 

Joints. If— thanks to the blindneaa of national self-love— this sentiment 
as not yet become univei'sal, at least a great part of the population 
feela itself tlireataned in the last entrenchments of its legitimate pride— 
a new and terrible grievance for which to hold the goverBmenlB respon- 
able. In the meanwhile the ioudly'avowed tuleranoo of several cab- 
inete for tJie complaints toade by the popuhttions, ' ''■ ' ^- 
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active of all, and the one to which the hopes of all those turn who wish 
for something different fi^om what they noBsess. On a soil thus pre- 
pared, insurrections and revolutions oouid not tWU to germinate with 
feoility. They turned the country topsy-tnrvy, and Mt deep traces. 
The roomenfarv victory obtained over tJie Papacy completely stripped 
it of its prediffe. It was no longer the sacred ark against whioli no 
effort could pi'evail. In vain it heaped ooneeasions upon concessions; 
the very piineiple of its existence was called in question. The idea of 
its ceasing to exist became tamitiar. Hostile passions deiived new 
strength from the eouscionsness of a probable succees where, till of late, 
success would have seemed impoadble; more than ever die national 
vanity attributed its wounds to an administration marked out for attack 
by the pecnliarity of its character. The pr^udices against what is 
called a government of priests reached their culminating point 

" It is necessary at this stage to offer a few remarks on the peotdiar 
genius of the Italians. The most prominent feature of the national 
character is its intelligence, its penetration, its quick comprehension of 
everything. This precious gift, which Providence hnl disseminated over 
Italy much more profhsely tiian elsewhere, and which still shines with 
all Its pristine lustre, is dearly purchased, except in a few remai'kable 
exceptional cases, by the utter want of such qualitiea as energy, strength 
of nimd, and ti'ue civil courage. It is seldom that tiie Italians are seen 
firmly united amongst themselves. Always suspecting each other, they 
are contiQualiy separating; no one has any couHdence but in himaelfj 
they remain isolated. Hence they liave no comm^ial or manufiio- 
turing assodationa; no common nnderslanding; no oombination dther 
in iirirate or public aff^ra. With such dispositions thay are destitute 
of the essential element of public power ; they are totally devoid of or- 
ganized strength. Armies — which are Itnit together by the reciprocal 
confidence of the soldiers, and obedience to the general — are impossihle. 
The ranks are complete on parade; but in the hour of danger the ohiefe ^ 
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are o<MU3ed of treason, and tlia soldiers Imva no reliance on each otlier. 
Thia drfeotivB equilibrium of intellect and ohoraoter of tlie Itnliana is 
the key to thar whole history, and expkina the state of politioal in- 
firmity in whioh thepihavs remained, in oooipariaon witt the other 
pejjples of Europe, Left to theraaelvea, they have never been able to 
do anything but debate in public places; give the victory ultimately 
to extreme parfiea; wear themBalvea out in frnitless agitatioiis; divide 
and subdivide theioselves to infinity; and yield upth^r oountry to the 
first oocupants — Frenchmen, Spaniards, ur Oarmftus. Every natiun 
pays tba penalty of its own defects; but how is it poaaible to niHka it 
comprehend that its inferiority ia attributable to itself, and not to its 
government ! 

" It is the fiiahion to taka tbe Piedmontese for Italians, and to quota 
ihcoi as an example of what may be expected from the Italian popula- 

" This is a great error. Tbe Piedmontese are an intermediary popu- 
laUon, containing much more of the Swiss and French element than the 
Italian, One feet is sufficient to convince me of this. It is that they 
possess that true militaty and monarohioal spirit which is unknown to 
the rest of Italy. The Italian mind with respect to policy and admia- 
istration is by nature directed towards middle terms, accommodations. 
The interpretation is oouaderad to be above tlia law itself. Following 
reh^oush the traditions whioh have been preserved of ancient Kome, 
junsprndenee is a guvarning principle. This tendency is met with 
eierywhere. It has oooaMonally a very happy influence on the pro- 
gress of great afliirs, but in praotioe it leaves to government a very 
great latitude, and takes away from the authority of the law in the 
eyas of the governed, enoonrapng them in a singular manner in all 
manffluvres wliich may spare them from tbe rigoroos application of 
rules. An inflerible law would be odious to tliem; an adminisfration 
keeping close to the letter of the law, without compromise, would 
appear m their eyes Insufferably harsh. Let us examine the possible 
wishes and tendencies of tiie populadon at iWa moment. They formal- 
ise their complaints much more than their plans. With respect to their 
plans, it may be said that they are almost as numerous as individuals. 
In the lower depths of society, Carbonarism is kept up ; it slJll continues 
to make recruits. The dagger here ia still held in honour. The end to 
be attained is the npsetting of every social hierarchy. The followers 
of Maasini form already a class In some degree above these. Tlie uni- 
versal republic, the unity of Italy, constitutional government, war 
against Austria, is their programme. Thej say that they are a numer- 
ous body, and are ready to act, but they never keep thdr word. 
Directed by the committees of London and Geneva, their watchword 
for the pveficnt is quiet and inaction, until the retnm of their chiefe by 
means of an amnesty, and the departure of the foreign troops, ^vetlicm 
an opportnnity of operating with a chance of success. Tiiia section ex- 
tends to a certain portion of themiddleohiSB. This daas, and tiia higher 
classes in general, are tormented with tbe desire of taking a part in 
public afiiiira. 

"The esample of Kedmont is turning their heads. A oonstituljon 
s FAngltan^ is in their eyes marvellously adapted both to the manners 
and wants of the country. They desire for themselves and for their 
country a great line of action. They look upon tliemselves as disin- 
herited. Convinced that the presence of the Pope is an invincible ob- 
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Btacla to the realiaatjoii of their projeeta. tliej- earnastly pray for the 
anniliilation of the pontifical powai'. The gi'eater portion of tlie mem- 
bert, of tliis party have coalesced with the followers of Mazziui, leaving 
it to the nation to decide between the tvfo partiea after the victory 
is obtained. Eefudng to go as for as the Engush constitution, there is 
A certain number of indiviiJuaU vho profess attachment to the ponti- 
fical goFernmenC, and at the same time overwhelmit with their attacks, 
pretending that thay limit (heir dfflirea to tiie obtaining of a tetter 
adminiBtration. Iliey are not able to define exactiy what they mean 
by this. In their eyes evervdiirig . depends upon sovernment, even to 
the^proper maintenance of„t#6H' own houses, and uie dii'eetion of their 
own anair^ If ehterii^ies everywhere reserved for the efforts of 
private industry ar^A(^aevelo{^d in the Roman territory, the reason is 
Uiat the government' plawa obBtftolea in the way. Atti'ibuting all the 
acts of the adminiatTation to motives eiolusively personal, and such as 
are founded on the basest calculations of interest, they believe that 

Eublic aflairs and the protit derived from conducting tlieui, are in the 
ands of a small number of nnonopoliats, who exhaust the resunrcis of 
their oounU'y for thar own advantage. They dream of nothing hut 
dishonesty and ooUnsion. Taxed, as they are, mora lighfly than the 
majority of European countries, tliey complain that thay ai'e crushed 
under the weight of fiscai iuipositioji. At the same time, they complain 
of the State for not undertaking great works which it is their duty to 
undertake tiiamselvaa. Ignoraut of tlie first prindples of political 
economy and administration, they enandate systems utterly opposed to 
the lessons of experience, when they are compelled to formahze a pro- 
ject, finally, they pivfess to have a great fear of the Mazsiniaus, and 
at the same time ai'e opening the door to them. 

" Lastiy, there is a party which attributes every evil to tiie abandon- 
ment of ancient errors. If we coald return, they say, to the ecelesias- 
tical rigime pure et aimpU, aa it existed formerly, excitement would be 
appeased, and every difficulty would disappear. 

" Between these parties there is a nnmerous orowd very Indifi'erent 
to everytiiing else but their own prosperity, fojid certainly of grumbling, 
but friends of order, and living on good tei'ms with the pontilical 
government, Anywhei'e else such a party would furuidi the goveni- ' 
ment with a gooi paint d i^p«* ; but in n uuuntry izi which the spirit 
of enterprise, and the enet^y □ecosuiry for any resistance whatever, are 
al)Bolutelj unknown; where the only universal rule is laissm- /aire, 
with the reservation of the right of complaining when the thing ia 
done, instead of beforehand, how can such fiiends be U'usted, and how 
can the destinies of the state be placed solely in such hands ? Here in 
the grand difSenlty. No government can dispense with material assisC- 

ee, and this condition cannot be fulfiOed ill. the Roina "' ' 



proved, the some assemblage of complaiuls which ia directed agaii .. 
tiie present government. The same dMeulty which the actual govern- 
ment orpsriencas in finding pointi itappai m a land which ia not able 
to furnish them, will be experienced by every party which gains power; 
The party whioh limits its wishes to refocms when incapable of de- 
fending itself, on account of no one being willing to compromise him 
self in its defence, will give place to the constitutional parly : this will 
in turn yield to the Mnzzinians, which, tiianka to incaBiuci of violence 
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oil tlieir part, irad onroleasness on flie pHii. of othei'S, will i-rmivin defi- 
nitely uiaatera of tlio aituntion. This will represent iteourHtely tlio 
inevitable nuireh of evenla whenever the present equilibrium is ngain 
diatiirbed. 

" Hus IX. showed liitnaelf full of ardour for reforms. He himself put 
Ma hand to the work. Every one is acquainted with the catastrophe 
which ensued. What happened then would be reproduced exaotlj In 

"Here, then, wa have a nation deeply divided, animated with burn 
ing ambitjon, without any one of those qualitLee which make tlie great 
nees and the power of other nationa, stripped of energy, deyoid of 
military spirit, as well as of the 8piri.t of association, knowing nothing 
of the reapeot due tio law or to soiual superioritieB : and this nation, 
being discontented with its lot, accuses itarnlors, who are in reaUty 
boiierf its bone and flesli of its flesh. How can Ko dare to hope tJiaE, 
to meet the di&^uIdea of so complicated a situation, it is sutRcient 
merely to introdnee a. few reforms into the pontifieaj adannistration t 
Yerily saoh a remedy appears little adapted to the disease, and it is not 
easy to see what alleviallon even it might produce. If the populations 
had a real cause of complaint ag^nst l£e ponljfioal administration, and 
if their wrongs were founded upon the ringle cause, the receipt would 
l>e excellent ; bat I have enomerated at length the true obubcb of tlie sad 
condition of the populadona, and I have not been able to see tliat any- 
where these CBUsee were in direet conneetjon with the mere mode of 
administration. Fundamentally, the very prindple of government is 
the point in dispute, and not the mode of putlang it in operation. 

" What grave reproaehee can be made against the pontiflcal govern- 
ment, and what an idea is formed of the men who compose it! Is 
It poe^blc that they are devoid of that intelligence which is so richly 
scattered over their nation 1 Can it be that they have so small a sense 
of thffip duties and interests as to place, of their own aooord, an 
obstacle in the Wfty of the prosperito of their cuuntry ? It surely would 
not be just to condemn them blindly, and without a ri^d eianiinHlJoa 
of tbelr conduct. It is a general opinion that the pontifical adminis- 
tration is placed entirely in the hands of the prieate. It is asserted 
tlint the priest, whose lot it is to defend the interests of Heaven, under- 
stands nothing of the interests of earth i that, having no family of his 
own, he is utterly indifferent as to the prosperity of flie country ; that, 
dwelling apart from society, lie cannot understand the true wants of 
society; that the espiit tfo corps is more powerful with him than the 
feeling of nataonaKty, and ao on. People ore unwilling to believe that 
the priest employed in. the Mvil service by the Court of Rome haa no 
BHcci'dolal ohaiBcter during the greater portion of his time, nnd that far 
fi'om monopoliidng tlie whole of the administration, he has bnt a email 
^are in it — he Is in a minority. I have often aaked ardent fflipoacrs 
of the Roman ride what was thrar valuation of the number of priests 
employed in the administration. In answer to my question the num- 
ber was generally stated to be about 3,000. So credit was given to me 
when 1 showed, witli the pvoofc in my hand, that, puttbg them alto- 
gether, tiie number did not exceed a hundred, and that tlie half of these 
pretended priests were not in orders. It is nevertheless upon data of 
swell faMty that are founded grave charges which ore accepted by the 
public as undeniable. 

" At a time when the charactiir of the pontifical government gave 
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rise to no eround of oLieotion, the Ohnroh understood tJiorouglily that 
the pnrt of the priest destined for th« altar, and that of the adiiiimstra- 
tor of public affaire, might possibly clash on some oooaMoni ihe 
Church then opened the door to the lay element, by the institution of 
the Prilature, and resei-ving for it a oettain number of places even in 
the Sacred College. The PrUatnre incpeaaea and reoeiTcs oonunual 
aogmentalJons from a class of men who are Bpedilly deBtmed_ for ad- 
ministration Certain conditions of education and fortune ate imposed 
upon these men. But lately, they have performed their duties entirely 
attheir own expense, and thus lightened tlie weight of the budget 

"So important a porftion as this yielded to the Incumbent a few 
veare back only 600 scudi annually. Since then, in ordei- to render 
such offices aoceaeible generally, the emolument has been increased in 
ft moderate degree. The Roman prelates are not at all bound to enter 
into holy orders. For the most part they dispense with them. Can we 
then call by the name of priests those who have nothing of the prieet 
but the uoifonn? Is Count Spada, brother-in-law of P6re Beanveau, 
B, more zealous or a more siilful administrator now than when, in the 
costume of a priest, he ofBciated as Minister of War! Do Monseig- 
neur Mattenu (Minister of Polioe), Monseigneur Mertel (Minister of the 
Interior) Moneeignenr Berardi (substitute of the Secretary of State) 
and 80 many others who have liberty to marry to-morrow, constitute a 
religious caste, sacrifidng its own interests to the interests of the coun- 
try and would they become all of a sudden irreproachable if they were 
dressed differentlv J It we examine the share pven the prelates, both 
priests and non-p'riesta, in the Roman administration, we shall amve at 
aome results which it is important to notice. Out of Borne— that is, 
throughout the whole extent ot the Ponlafioal States, with the exception 
of the capital — in the L^ations, the Marshes, Umbria, and all the 
provinaes, to the number of eighteen, bow many eoeleaasties do you 
think are employed 1 Their number does not exceed fifteen— one for 
each province, except three, where there is not one at all. Tliey are 
delasates, or as we should sa.v, prefects. The oouncilB, the tribunals, 
and offices of all sorts, are filled with laymen. The number of these 
ktter amounts to 2813 in the tavil service, and 6aO holding judicial 
employments— in the whole 2S83; so that for one eccleaaslio in office 
we have 196 laymen, la it poaable for the most pr^udic^ intellect 
not to rect^nize that an eeolesiastical power which has reduced to so 
low a figure the number of the men of its order who are the depositaries 
of power throughout the whole extent of its territory has already reached 
ita loweat limits? Who will believe that thia is an intolerable fibuse, 
and (hat the danger will cease when thU amall number of prelates shall 
disappear from the scene? But here a ourious fact presents itself to 
our oonfideration. The provinces aaminiatered by laymen, amongst 
others those of Ferrara and Cameriua, are sending deputalion upon 
deputation to the government for permission to have a prelate appointed. 
The people are not aoeustomed to lay delegates. They refuse obedience 
and respect to these latter. They accuse them of confining their 
Scterests to their own femiliea, and there is nothing even to thdr wives 
whioh does not give rise to qnestlons of precedence and eOquette. In 
a word the government which, to natisty this pretended desire ot the 
populations to be predded over by laymen, reserved a certain number 
of pUces for them, finds this diapo^tion opposed by the population 
themaelre^ 
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"Id the eity of Rome, tli« centre of government, the namber of pre- 
lates, whether priasts or non-priesta, engaged in tha adrainiBtration, is 
necessarily mora oonalderable than in the provinces. Hevertheiess, the 
numerical Bnperioritj in EiTour of tha laymen is still strikinff, and leads 
to the aame conolusiuns. These are the atatiatios reckoning nj ministe- 
rial departments. The office of the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
feirs, not reckoning those employed abroad, is comprised of 5 ecclesiaa- 
tics, and 19 laymen. The principal of these eeeleaiaatios, euoli as tha 
Cardinal Secretary of State and his snbstitntes, are not priests any more 
than tha greater number of the prefects -who are marked hare as eoole- 
fdastios. The Council of State reckons 8 eeolesiastics and 6 laymen. The" 
Miuietryofthe Interior comprises 22 ecclesiastics, including among them 
tha 16 preridenis of provinces, of whom 1 have already spoken, and 
1,411 laymen. The Ministry of Finance reckons 3 ecolesiastdos against 
3,017 laymen. The Ministry of Oommeroe and Public Works reckons 2 
. ecclesiastics to 161 laymen. The Ministry of Police, 2 eookaasticB lo 
40* laymen. The Ministry of War has not a single ecclesiastical func- 
tionary. The Ministry of Justjce, including tlie superior tribnnais, 
which are of a mixed nature, reckons 69 eooleMastios to 927 laymen. 
This number of 69 eccledastics, is divided in the following manner: 

■' In the Ministry, 1 eeoleaiastio, 18 laymen. 

" In the Tribunal of the Segnatura (Oour de Cassation), 9 eocledasdcs, 
8 laymen. 

" In the Tribunal of the Rota (the superior oonrt of dril juriedic- 
Uon), 13 ecclesiastics and 7 laymen. 

" In the Civil Tribunal, 8 eocleBiastics and 116 laymen. 

" In the Tribunal of tlie Consulta (the superior con t f mmal jn 
risdiction), U ecclesiastics and 37 laymen. 

" III the Criminal Tribunal, no eoelesiastics and 68 1 yn n 

" In the Tribunal of the Bishop, 9 ecclesiaslJcs, 17 laym n 

"In the Tribunal of the Apostohcal Chamber, 9 le^ t os IS 

" In the Provincial Tribunals of the First and Seco d In tan hi 
criminal and civil, 620 laymen, no ecclesiastics. 

"In the Archives, Chamber of Hofaries, Ac, 16 laym n, d no ecle 
foastics. 

" In different ofiiees, 1 eeelesiasfic, 6 laymen, 

" Fundamentally, tie tribunals are the nurseries of the Roman pre- 
lates. There it is that they serve their apprenticeship and prepare their 

" In order both to surround itaelf with administrators weaiTng the 
eoclesiaslaciil dress, and to introduce not only into the administration, 
but also into the Sacred Collage, and even to the very throne itself, 
those enlightened views gained in practice, by experience in business, 
and at the same time, as I have already ssud, to open (he door to the 
lay element, the Court of Rome has always sought to group around it 
a certain number of men chosen with care, who have no de^re to ba 
priests, and to whom a career is opened. Twelve or fifteen prefects' 
places in the provinces would not suffice for recruiting, apprenticeship, 
and repompence of services. The superior tribunals have been reserved 
to satisfy tliis imperious necessity. The total number of ecoleaastios 
employed in tha interior of the Pontifical States does not exceed the 
nnmhet of xdnety-dghL Against this we find there are 6059 laymen in 
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office. Tliis givffl fifty-two laymee to one eoEledastio.* Leftyliig out 
of coDMaeration the anperior tribnnals of the oapitat, some oi wliieJi, 
Uke tliflt of tlie bishop, have axolusively eooleMartiofll attnbnt«e we 
find that there are onh- thirty-fux eoelafdaslios employed for the whole 
adinimstration of the Poatafioal States. 

"The emp1oymeiit,3 reserved for this small number of mdiTiduais are 
not the merely sacondaiy ones. The plaoas wMoh thev fill a^e the 
most important, otherwise theii' influence would be ml It la nght to 
gay also that in spite of prejudice tlie euoleaaatioal habit still iuspires 
a certain degree of respect, which Mds the action of eoTemmeiit The 
people pay no deference to the lay functionary, and do not forgive him 
LU superiotity in rank and office in the same manner as they forgiye an 
eoolesjaatio. ... 5 ■ 

"1 have seen formerly, and I see still, lay funetionanes exposed to 
personal attaeisrauch more violent than those to which eoolesiasties are 
Lible. This is no doubt a contradiction, hut it is nevertheless an ineon- 
teslible &ctL . , , , , ,, 

" 1b it poaable to believe that the happiness and the repose of the 
populations are powerfully affected by the presence of such a fflncll 
iumber of persons, who, I repeat, have for the most part nothing of the 
eccleaUstio but the habit ! Evidently the question does not he in this 
direction, because it is not hers that we must seek either for the evil or 
the remedy. On the ade of the opponents, howevta- little they may 
understand the true dtuation o( things, tie seoulsrizaaon indicated as a, 
remedy isnothing more now than a trap used to Introduce opimoc from 
without, and to attack the pontifical government in its very P^noiple. 
The opponents do not at present dare to say we want no morewilh tne 
Pope ; the expresdon of such ft wish would oeoosion alarm. ^ Ibey con- 
tent themselves with saying we want no more with the priests. This 
mitigated formula has the double advantage of appeahng to the sym- 
pathies which esisb among those populations which know of "o ™«r 
priests than such as preach and say mass, and at the mme tmie W strike 
a blow in the arection of their end, and to prepare the ruin of the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy. It is the duty of those who by convioUon 
and interest ate the defenders of the order ot things esBentmlly con- 
nected with the maintenance of the Catholic umty, and Uie pnncipla of 
authority in the world, to be on their guard against appeacano^a, and 
to estimate at thdr just valuation the exaggeration of the nunieMus find 
ardent adversaries k the greatest and most faithful of the institutions 
which the ages have left us. 3 j 1 ■ 1 

"After having shown in what con^sts the pretended exclusively 
eeciesiasUoal character of the Roman adminiatfation, it is essential to 
ina bow it works; and whether in effect itsBotion is so contrary 
e interests of the populatioiK that they have a legitimate cause ot 



• Since the date of the official summary from winch I obtjiined all 
tht«e deuiis, the development in all the niinisterial depar ments has 
been snchthat the number of laymen, ejther actively «mpl<;y^^ "J ^' 
the disposal of the government, has risen to about 8560. Ihe Consnlta 
k o^upied with the task of reducing it to 8000. The number ot eccle- 
inastics remains the same. The proportion in favour of the laica is now 
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"Formerly tiie aneiant traditions of the Court of Rome were faith- 
fully preserved. Even- modificotioii of estftbliehed custome, erery 
amaliorfttion, was looked upon with no evil eye, and was considered to 
be foil of danger. The ndmioistration ws8 ooufided excluravely to tlie 
prelftfces. Tlie laity were by kw forbidden to bold the highest offices 
ill the state. In aotual praodee the different powers of the state were 
often ooofonnded. The prinraple of pontifii?al jnfdlibility was applied 
to questions of administration. Society saw the pereoaal deci^n of 
the eoveraign overturning the verdieia of tlia tribunals, even in dvi] 
mattart. The cardinal sacretary of state, the premier, in the fall force 
of the word, oonoantrated in his own hands every power. Under 
his siiprema direction the different branuhes of the administration were 
conSdod to pei'Bons who were clerks rather than ministers. The min- 
isters formed no council, and never deliberated together on public 
afiairs. The management of the publio finances was carried on in 
secret. Ho information was given to tie nation as to the expenditure 
of its own money. The budget was a mystery, and it was oftan dis- 
covered that it was not made out, unii thai the acooants were not 
closed. Lastly, municipal freedom, which, above everything else, ia 
appreciated by the popnlations of Italy, was rastrieted within the nar- 

• "IVom the very day when the Pope, Kna IS., mounted the throne, 
he made, we ara entitled to assert, continuous afforls to sweep away 
every legitimate cause of complaint against the public administration of 
afl'airs. I will not content myself with appeaHng to the eommenoeraent 
of his rriga. Betrayed by the very men whom he had recalled from 
baaisliment, deceived in the most feigrant manner by tlie lay ministers 
who were placed about him in obedience to a principle of complete se- 
cularization, and who had no heMtation in publishing to the world that 
their sovereign had given his assent to measures which he had in fact 
distinctiy and formally rejected ; carried rapidly along by a system of 
pure administrative reform to the establishment of a constitutional 
rigime, which bang deslitute of all real strength, and without the 
slightest support from the nation, gave way at once to the republic: 
threatened even in the very interior of his palace by an armed insurrec- 
tion, the Popa had no other resource left, if he wished to preserve his 
liberty and independence; than that of leaving ias dominions. We must 
do him the justice to allow that, in spite of the unfortunate termination 
of bis attempts at reforms, he never abandoned bis projects of ameliora- 
tion, and has been anceasingly ooeapied with endeavours to put tliem in 
practice. I will give a brief sketch of the prlndpsl governmental and 
administrative aota which have emanated from the Pai>al government. 
On his return from Gaetfl, Pope Pius IX. proclaimed the principle of 
tha right of admiseiun of the laity to all offices save and except one 
only, tlittt of Secretary of State. This was the first time that the spec- 
tacle was seen of the pontifical government ohoofflng oounsellors of Hie 
highest dignity from the raaks of the laity. This principle has been 
consecrated by the presence of a certain number of laymen amongst 
the ministers and the delegates. Already had dvil and criminal hiw 
been tiie object of complete revision. Different codes of proeednre in 
civil and in criminal cases, as well aa a cmle rektiog to commerce, all 
founded on our own, enriched by lessons derived from experience, had 
been promulgated. I have studied these carefully. They are above 
19* 
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critieiam. Tha Code 5ea Hypotheques has been examined by French 
iiirisooDBVilts, and has been cited bj them ae a mudul doeumeni Tljo 
Roman law, modified in certain poijits by the canon law, itas held ae a 
basia of civil legislation. 

"The different powers of the-state were carefully separated and de- 
fined. Distinct ininiBteria] boards, differing in autliority, were created, 
each operadng within the special circle of its duties. A eounoil of iiiiii- 
lateiB, under Uie presidanoy of the Secretary of State, was appointed, 
and business was always subjected to the test of diseusdon. At the 
same time, the greatest respect for the independence of the judiciary 
power was proclaimed and practised. A council of atata, for the prc- 
l>aratioii of laws, composed of men the most iiidmately vecsed in admi- 
nistrative matters, oorapriang Prince Orsini, Prince Odesoalchi, the 
AdTocate Stoltz, and Prfftessor Orioli, was appointed for the puriiose of 
enlightening the government, by previously investigating ail prmeets 
prepared in the ministerial boards. A oonndl of finance, composed of 
inembei-3 nomJEatad by the sovereign, after a free election by the muni- 
cipal bodies, was apeoially appointed for tha snperviraon of the expen- 
diture of the state revenues. Tliis ooundl ie only deliberalive, or oon- 
BullflUve, in the discussion of primary budgels. Unless this wore the 
ease it would be a chamber of deputies. In vespaet, however, of past 
accounts, when (iie matter is to verify the exact application of the re- 
gulations established beforehand by the budget, its daciaions have tlie 
foroa of law. Every year the state acoounta, and all the projects which, 
whether nearly or remotely, are connected with finance, are placed be- 
fore it by the ministers. Vor the first time io the iiistory of the P.m- 
iifical States, we have seen tha head depositaries of power compelled 
to give an aeeonnt of their doings to the repreaeEtativas of the nation, 
for the first time, the public ftecounts have heen properly published at 
the eommencemcEt of the time of their application, and eousequently 
subjected to the control of the nation itealE 

" Municipal organization has been, at the same time, tha object of a 
complete reform. Local interests occupy much of the attention of the 
Italian mind, and are the object of marked predilection. It would be 
difScnlt to respond more oompletely to this want than has been the case 
in the new organization. 

" Tha most highly taxed inhabitants of the commnDe, togather with 
those who have acquired high degrees in the uriiveraity, foi-m together 
an electoral body, wMob have tha direct nomination uf the municipal 
oounciUoTB. Tha latter in their turn prepare, l>y tha mode of election, 
a list of candidates, from which the government chocefs the members 
, of the pi-ovinoial couneil. The latter, in the same way, make a list of 
persons from which the Holy Father selects members of tha Consulta 
of State for Knance. A great Jatdtade both in the creation and ex- 
penditure of resources is left both to the communal and to the provin- 
dal councils. 

" It is not lie vepresentatives of tha goveruraent who ara charged 
with the administration of the funds of the commune or of the pro- 
vinoa. This trust is confided to an exeoutive commission elected by 
the council, which it represents, and which remains en permanence 
during the whole of the interval between one session and another. 
The delegates or prefect have only the power of supervision, and take 
no direct part in the management of provindal or communal huaiDeas. 
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This system hiia already been the oooaBion of many amelitprations of all 
binde in the Pontifical' Stfttes; many raade — an important tenefit — 
have been mode, and many useful improy em elite institiit«it neverthe- 
less, in certain points the equilibrium betweffli reoeipta and expenditure 
has been dlsturoed. The email to^yns havo taken to building theatres, 
and a question is now mooted whether it wonM not be proper to limit 
the discretion left bo the munioipail power, and extend the supecyiaion 
exetdaed by government authority. At other times, and in every other 
country, such reforms and institutions would have been aucredited to 
tlieir autiior. lu the interior every new concession has had the effect 
of creating greater wants, Abroad, these essential changes introdaeed 
into the older order of things, these incessant efforts of the pontifical 
goyernment to ameliorate the lot of the populations, have paeaed un- 
notioei People have had ears only for the declamation of the dis- 
contented, and for the permanent calumnies of the bad portion of the 
Hedmontese and Belgian press. This is the source from which publio 
opinion has derived its inspirations and iu spite of weU-established 
&ola, It Is believed in most places, but particularly iu England, that the 
pontifical ^vernment has done nothing for its subjects and has I'e- 
stricted its^ to the perpetnation of the errors of anotiier age. 1 have 
only yet indicated the ameliorations inti'oduced into the oi^anization 
of the administration. I must mention the acts of the pontifieal gov- 
ernment and the results obtiuned. 

" Above all, let us remember that never has a more exalted spirit of 
clemency been seen to preside over a lestoration. No vengeance has 
been exeroised on those who caused the overthrow of the pontifical gov- 
erumeut, no meaeiires of ngour have been adopted against them. The 
Pope has contented himself wiih depriving them of (he j^ower of doing 
harm by banishing them from the land. No imprisonment, no trials 
even have taken place, escept oocaslonaUy in consequence of the ohati.- 
nacy of oertain individuals who, insisting on being tried, have been con- 
demned, and punished by being presented with a pasepoH. As to tiie 
flagrant conspii'acies #hiah followed the return of the Pope, it was his 
bonnden duty to take measures against them, as well as against the 
aasasdnatioiis which followed them. These measures were taken in the 
most regular manner. The Holy Father never failed to mitigate the 
rigour oftJie sentences. A large number of individuals, the most com- 
promised, obtained their liberty after a oertain time without tiie condi- 
tion of exile. At the present moment it is diiBeult to ascertain the 
exact number of persons who are forbidden to enter the Roman Statra 
for political reasons ; but with respeet to tha number of those who were 
the authors of the revolution of 1S49, it ia conndered tliat it does not 
amount to a hundred. This extreme mildnops of treatment, however, 
has not availed to prevent the English Parliament from accuMng the 
pontifical government of cruelty. 

" I come now to qneaUons of a^ministraUon. We know the cost of 
revolutions. The Soman republic met its expenses by creating a paper 
currency, which soon suffered condderable depreciation. Tlie pontifical 
government did not hesitate to r( g ' tl 'g ate, and undertook 

the task of withdrawing them fr m i 1 ti bj buying them up. 
The operation was sucocesful, al h gb 1 m was very large. It 

amounted to 7,000,000 soudi, rath m th n th annual revenue of 
the state. The same proportion ppl d t« Fran would have ^ven 
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from 800 to BOO millions. The asMgnats have now totally diaappeared 
from eiroulaljon, and tlia notes of tlia Bank of the Pontifiual States, the 
only notes now current, are of equal yalue with the metollie eurreney, 
and are generally at par. ThU remarkuhle result goes for nothing with 
the datractci-a of the pondficsal administi'atiou. 

"The Roman bank, oi'iginally a Fi-eneh foiindalion, reaponded bat 
very imperfectly fo the wanta of eommeroe. It was remodelled, and 
became the bank of the Poiitifloal States. It has established branches 
in the provinoee, has extended tbe oircle of its operations, has given 
and still gives great asastanoe to trade and to the gove.-nment, and has 
shown that it stands on a solid baas, by passing with safety tbraugh 

"The pontifioal government, directing its. attention with great pro- 
priety to the means of augmenting the revenue derived from indirect 
tnsation, has revised the custom-house duties. It has lowered the duties 
on a great number of articles, and is at this moment preparing a new 
measure more complete and mi)re geueral in its operations. 

"Postal and commereial treaties have been concluded with Prance 
ftud th t tea pon the widest basis, and in conformity with those 
prin pleawliha ad pted elsewhere as bdng in unison with the idea 
ofpr gress, , , ",,.,, 

"Th y t f & ming the indirect revenues has been abolished. 
Tbe g m t 1 takes the direct management of the salt and 

toha trade. Impi tant profits have been realized, and the success of 
the manag m t tain. ^ , , , 

" Id p te f d able burdens which were occasioned by the re- 

volution, and left as a legacy to the present government; in spite of 
estraordinary expenses caused by the reorganizalaon of the armyi in 
Bplte of numerous contributions towards the encoui'agement of public 
works, tlie state budget, whicli at the commencement exhibited a toler- 
ably large deficU, has been gradually tending towards eqnilibrlam. I 
have had the honour recently of pointing out to your excellency that 
the deficit in 1851 has been reduced to an inacnificant sum, comprised 
for tbe most part of unexpected expenses and of money reserved for 
the estjnction of tlie debt 

" Tbe taxes remaiu stjll much below the mean rate of the different 
European states. A Roman pays the state 22 francs anunally, 68 
millions being levied on a population of 3 millions. A Frenchman pays 
the French government 45 francs, 1600 millions being levied on a popu- 
lation of 35 millions. These figures show demonstratively that the 
Ponlifioal States with regard to so important a point must be reckoned 
amongst the most favoured nations. The expenses are regulated on 
principles of tbe strictest economy. One fact is auffident t« prove 
thU. The dvil list, tba expenses" of the cardinals, of the diplomatic 
corps abroad, the maintenance of the pontifical palaces and the museums, 
cost the state no more than 600,000 crowns (8,200,000 franca). This 
small sum is the only share of tbe public revenue taken by the Pnpiicy 
■t of the pontifical dignity, and for keeping up the prii- 

iments of tlia SU-""-'™ '■""'""ioatlnol ndiniiiiafniHi.Ti. W 

oSB persons so i 
...e appropriation of 4,000 crowns 
Church seems to them to bear tlie ii 
daed with respect to the public revf 
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" The organization of the army has been the object of flBsidnous CEve. 
Not only have tlie ueiUvs iraopa received rewai'da, and been elevated to 
the number of la.UIIO men, but a b<idy of 4,iXK) awiss has been raised, and 
novel regulations founded on those in use ainODg ourselves have heaa 
prunmlgated. The prinoiplea of military admiiiistration followed in the 
niauagemeut of our forces have been adopted aud put in praeljoe. Tlio 
appearance of tlie Roman eoldiora at present elioiffi praise from all who 
havH Been thotn. If the goveriiuient eould give them fidelity and 
energy with the tiniform and the moakot, there would be no need to 
apply to foreigners for assislanoft Even in this direolioo, however, the 
^varument lias performed all that was inouznbent upon it to do, and if 
ita suooeaa have not been complete, the fault ie not in it, bnt in (jie very 
nature of the national mind. At the same time the state finanoes have 
been reorganized, and in spite of the limited resouroes of the budget, 
niuueroufl sums have been devoted to tiie eacouragemant of commerce 
and arte. A great number of roads have been opened in various parts 
of the ooantry, the port of Terradna h»s been enlarged, works of 
drainage have been executed in the Pontine Marshea. The maish of 
Ostia is now in process of being drained, and viaducts of remarkable 
importaijoe have bean ooustructed in several plaoea. Steam navigation 
Imsbeeiiintrodnoed on theHber; thanks to a good system of fowiug, 
the port of Home has been visited by a larger number of vessels than 
was formerly tlie ease. ITie oity has been lighted with gas, eleclrio 
telegraphs have been infrodueed, concessions of railways have been 
made. That of Fcasoati, which is to be extended to Haples, will soon 
be opened. A negotiation is on foot for an important line, which is to 
*onneot Rome with Ancona and Bologua. The oonstruotion of the rail- 
way to Civita Veoohia lias been granted to a oompany which will com- 
mence operations immediately. 

" Agiioultnce has been equally the object of encouragement by the 
government. Prizes have been eetabliahed for the encouragement of 
gaidening and the raising of stock. Lastly, a commission, composed of 
the principal landed proprietors, is now studying the hitherto insoluble 
question of draining the Campagna of Eome, and filling it with in- 
Itabitanta. 

" If the Roman people were capable of helping themselves, or even 
if they were eager for work, if their ambition was not limited to the 
attainment of a restricted income just suffiiaant to satiafy the primary 
wants of nature, without the CKpenditure of much fatigue, if they were 
to profit, as is the case elsewhere, by the fiioilities offered to them tor 
the employment of thdr energies and peouniarj resources, the country 
might spring up rapidly tfl prosperity. But they aikiw all opportunities 
to escape tliera, and alkndon to foreigners all useful undertakings. To 
make progress in the direction alluded to, the government cannot, it is 
clear, substitute Its own action for that ik private induefry, Neve'i'the- 
leps, there ace numerous proofs of public energy to be seen. New build- 
ings, for example, are very numerous; the price of lodgings and food 
of all kinds is increaang rapidly. _ Commercial relations are eittending. 
Important profits are being realized in agricultural and financial opera- 
tions. Considerable' fortunes are being made, Tlie condition of the 
populations ia that of eomparaflve ease. They rush togel' 
at the first ugoal of pubue r^oicing or pleasure. On tl 
thdr lisUessncss, ueu^y carried to excess, is laid on one 
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. pesraooe of prosperity Btritea the eyes of the least observant. Cfaiety 
of the most expanmve kind in to bo traced on the facea of alL It mny 
be asked, whether this can be the people irhoae miseries exeite to such 
a dt^ree the eommiseration of Europe ? 

"Tiiere is, in truth, misery here as elsewhere, but it is infinitely leea 
heavy than in less favoured climates. Mere necefsities are obtained 
cheaply. Private charity is largely exercised. Dstahlisliments of 
public cbnrtty are ounieroas snd efteeHve. Here, also, th^ action of 
the government is perceptible. Important nmeliorations have been 
introduced into the administration of hospitals and prisons Some of 
these prisons should be visited, that the VKitor may admire— the term 
is not too strong — the persevering charity of the Holy Father. I "ivill 
not extend this enumeration. What I have said ought to be suffli-ieut 
to prove that all the meaiurea adopted by the Pontifionl administratiiin 
bear marks of wisdom, reason, and progress; that they have already 
produced happy results; in short, that Uiere is not a single detail of 
interest tu the well-being, dther moral or material, of the popnlali.in 
which has escaped the attention of the governnjcnt, or which has not 
beeu treated in a favourable manner. 

"In truth, when certain persons say to the Pontifical government 
' FOim an admiaistration which may have for its aim the good of the 
people;' the government might re^y, 'Look at our acts, and condeinn 
ns if j'on dare,' The government might ask, not only which of its 
acts is a subject for le^timate blame, bnt in which of its duties it 
has tailed. Are we then to be told, that the Ponlifica] government 
is a model — that it has no weaknesses or Imperflactious ? Certainly 
not; but its weaknesses and imperfections are of the same kind as lue 
met with in all governments, and even in all men, with a very few 
e^cceptlons. 

" The Pontifical government is a government composed of Romans, 
acting after the Roman fealiion. It mistrustfi, fears, hesitates at, dreuiis 
respou^bility ; it is foncler of examining tliau deciding. It likes alter- 
aHons and aooommodaljons. It is deficient in energy, in activity, in 
taking the initiative, in firmness, as is the case with the nation itself. 
But although we may be permitted to attack any one who neglects iiis 
duties, it is unjust to impute it as a crime to any one that he has not 
the genius of a SixtusT., of a Colbert, of a Napoleon. 

"I am pei'petually interrogating those who come to me to denounce 
■vrhat diey csJl the abuses of the Papal goverament This expression, 
it mn<it be remembered, is now consecrated, and is above criticism or 
bJHOtJ n It ' h Id ns gospel. How, in what do these aboses consist? 
I h V t been able to discover. At least, tlie facte which go by 

th t ma h B are elsewhere traceable to the imperfections of 

h ma t d we need not load the government with the direct 

respo b 1 ty f the irregularities committed by some of Its sub- 

d te g t,a. I am generally told that the ouetom-honses ask 

tra 11 PS f pour boire. Tliis is without doubt a vary blameable 

torn 1 t w Id the secularization of the govern ^ ■' 



r }' 



a large scale, there would be reason for 
wh te may be said of the venality of the Pontifical ad- 
t w Id be impossible to quote a angle authenticated 
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i fact, unless we accept as genuine the cvirrant coin of 
oalnmiiy. lii any oaae, if we see any one becoming rich it is always 
a layman, 1 liave never seen a prelate augment liie property by illicit 
means. The (urtiinea which arc made, and which may easily be cited, 
ori^nate in either banking or agrioultnral operations, Nottiing shows 
tlist there is any trading with power, or appropriation of tlie State 

" To pretend that no act of faithleesnesa is aomraitted would be irra- 
tJooal. No country is beyond the reaoh of sncli misfortunes ; but what 
may be maintained ie this, that if they toko plane in the Pontifical states, 
they do 90 on a Buiall scale, and that the publle service and public mo- 
rality arc not affeuted by them in a Beaable manner. 

" The imperfeotions of the judidary system are often cited. I have 
examined it oiosely, and have fonnd it impo^ble to discover any se- 
rioBj caose of tomphiint. Those who lose dieir oansee complain more 
loudly and more oontliinously. than is the onstom in other places, but 
without any more reason. Most of the important civil cases are decided 
in the trihunal of the Eota, Hdw, in spite of the habitual lioenac of 
the Italian criticism, no one h^ dared to express a doubt of the pro- 
found knowledge and exalted integrity of the tribunal of the Eota. If 
the lawyers are incredibly fertile in raiang objections and exceptions — 
if they lengthen out lawsuits — to what is this feult to he attributed 
except to tlie peculiarity of tlie national genius ? 

" Lastly, civil law is well administorei I do not know a single sen- 
tence the justice of which would not he recognlKed by the best tribunal 

" Criminal justice it administered in a mariner eqnaliy unaseailalile. 
I have watched Bonie trials tlironghont their whole details. I was 
obliged to confer that all necessary precautions for the yeriBeations of 
facts, all poffiible guarantees for the free defenoe otthe accused, includ- 
ing the publicatiuu of the proceedings, were taken. The sentences are 
oooBHonaliy delayed, the processes are prolonged. These, however, are 
Inconveniences, not uu pardonable orimes. 

" When Italian witueases shall learn to give their evidence without 
being intimidated by the presence of the accused and the fear of his ven- 
geance, tiie delays will be less. Our French counoiU of war have the 
greatest difficulty in obtaiuiiig depositions, and are often forced to 
employ severity tor this pui-pose. Against tendencies of this kind the 
government can do nothing. 

" Much is said of the brigands who, we are told, lay the country 
desolate, It has fallen to our lot to pass through the country in all 
directions without seeing even the sl^ow of a robber. It cannot be 
denied that from time to time we hear of a diligence stopped, of a trav- 
eller plundered. Even one aoddent of tiiis kind is too many; but wc 
must remember that the administration has employed all the means in 
its power to reprera these disordera Thanks to onei^etio measures, 
the brigands have been arrested at all points and punished. When 
in France a diligence is stopped, when in going from London to Wind- 
sor a lad^ of the Queen's Palace is rohhed of her luggage and Jewels, 
such an mcident passes unnoticed, but wlien on an isolated road in the 
Uoman States the least fact of this nature takes place, the press, eager 
for a pretext, prints the news in large characters, and cnes for ven- 
geance on the governmeut. On Ilia side of Kome, the attacks which 
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h tat pi t d' tatit intervala have nevei' assumad on appear- 
cal U d t te anxiety. In the Eomagna organized bands 

h b f ? wh oh, taking advantage of tl.e neighbouring IW 

ca fro aa ly oBeaped pursuit, and were for a tiaie to be dreaded. 

Tl g m d 1 ed rneeaBiog war against tliem, and after eev- 

ral gag ts wMcli a certain number of gendarmes wem 
th killed w d d, these bands have bean io ft great measure 
diape-sed . ... 

T 00 1 d w 1 nil be obliged to confess, upon investigation, 
th t th P tlfi 1 g eroment has not failed in its iask, that it has 
p d 1 BK 1 Ij i the road' of reform and amelioration, and that 
't h Id Jecable progress. If agitation is still kept up 

h se f t w 11 be found in the charaoter of the notion itaclt, 

d ihb W8 direeted to onnttainable objects. Wa must 

BOOK ae hi Iv that the- remedy for this sad rftnation of things is 
to b f d rowd of measures which, modifying an order of 

- ■■ ' - -" only make the evil 

hopes and by ra- 



th gs p rf K neoted with tha evil, would only 



duoing it, already m 



" If the so g f t! P t fical =ltate w t t tl sam 

time Head of tl th h 1 [ se ti 1 w id b f 

littie importa B t Ui f C tl 11 i m t tak Ui 

matter. For tii so t th t so h gl d g f te t 

so iustly oonsid d by th g eat Cath 1 P w rs t tta(.h to tl 
interior eond t f th Rom St t Theso pow h p 

found feeling f t! d g wh h w Id th t th 1 
the event of a new revolution, and they undei'atand wliat a recon- 
strnction of the temporal power of the Papacy on a new basis might 
eoat Europe. Rel^ious pasMons being unchained amultaneonsly wilh 
political pasrfons, the gravest, perhaps even the bloodiest, oonfiicta 
might arise. , , ,i. e 

" The prudenoe of stateamen induces them to seek for the means ol 
anliidpaling and preventing such tiital comphcations. 

"Attention is naturally directed towards the nature of the conces- 
Kons necessary to satisfy the populations. Unhappily, these populations 
are not to be satisfied. I think I have proved tins. By destroying the 
Pontifical authority, a numerous paHy, but not the whole nation, is 
sure to be satisfiei By the establishment of a constitutional rigime, 
which would appear, however, to be little in harmony with the power 
of the Head of the Church, » large number of individuals would bo 
equally satisfied ; but, as I have said, the one party as well as the other 
would rapidly allow pubiie huaness to fall into the hands of the moat 
violent section. M. Rosm, who wanted neither the necessBrj' talent 
nor the good will, had devoted himself to the task of introducing into 
the Pontifical States a parliamentary rljfime, It might have been be- 
lieved that he might have reckoned on some support. The event teaches 
ns that he oom^etaly failed in obtiuning tiiis support. Nobody was 
found in th'6 moment of danger to support or delend him. No voice 
was raised to deplore his violent death, still less to invoke vengeance 
for the dead. , ., „ 

'■ It is in the highest degree impoBBible, m the midst of passions 
■which are dividing the minds of men, to create a truly popular iid- 
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It- ,1 -J "y h tl ttlla ntfh <i estioL, and that, besidta 
tLi^ tlie movemenls of the Pontifical go.yerument are for from beiiiK 
Bueh as to givo occasion for the populations to con^der fheQiBeWea 
damaged m their legitimate ioteresta. Eefoi-ms would be momcntarilv 
granted by oerlajn partiea only on oonaderadon of the damasB and 
iCin uL P"P *y ^^^ *''^y ™'8''t '"fl'ct upon the PoDtifi.il gov- 
" We oannot even see to nhat combination we could have recourse. 
A profimnd inveatigaiion of the true situation of things rives no pre- 
oise indioationa aa to the course to be adopted Id tiiis matter In wTiat 
direotion are ujodifieatioua to be employed! How far are they to be 
mrned ? With regard to this point tSe greatest uiioertaiuty exists. 
Won- modilloations can bear no good fruit unleea they are clearly indi- 
EBted by tlie nature of things. This is not the eaae here. We cons e- 
quuntiy see the epectaele ot the most eontradiotory views being pro- 
m Ignted aocordii g to the nature of individual oiriniona, 

Certa n persons who have already suoceeded onee in depriving the 
Hdj Father f h a tiara, not for their owe profit, but format of tlio 
de agoguea are aeoueed of entertaining the project of dividing the Poii- 
t h al btates into two portdona, one of which ia to be governed by a 
delegate of the Holy Fatlier. Such a oombiuation as this, I confeas 
appear to me to present the greatest dangers. There is no doubt that 
It »o l(] open the door t« revolution, and that it would take advantage 
of the revoluUon, attracted by the expectafiona founded upon eerhiiii 
Bucoesa. The population wou]d have less respect for their hiy governor 
than for the present delegates. ITiey would not risk a crown or a drop 
of blood to defend him. At the end of a few mouths the fall of the 
Sovereign Pontiff would be declared at Bologna, an Italian constituent 
assembly would he convoked, and war would be declared against Aus- 
tria. Allowing that tiie new power would be able to maintain its posi- 
tion, and should succeed in satisfying tlie populations what answer 
could be given to the other half ot the Pontifical States, which will com- 
plain of being abandoned, aud will ask for their equal share ? What is 
to be done if iJiey rise in insurreetioa to gaia their ends, and how can 
we doubt that they will resort to ertreme measurts? Thus, then, will 
the Papacy be plundered, its enemies satisfied, and Catholic Europe be- 
come a prey to tie most dangerous agitations. In any case we must 
ex^t that the Pope would meet aueh a pcojeot with the moat desperate 
resistance. In reality, if he did not, he would deaerve to have a brevet 
of radioal incapacity decreed to him in the presence of all Europe. He 
will never mve hia assent to such a plan ; but whether he were to re- 
Hst or yield, the Papacy would he struck with a mcalal wound, and 
this ia what the authors of this combination understand very well 
Tliere would be but one remedy. The Italians alwayidopend for the 
completion of thdr projects on foreign support If this support were 
to fail them. Uiey would adopt a proper course much more readily than 
would he imagined, lookiog at their aclual situation. It would be 
neceaaary, however, (liat in England and Sardinia the organs of the 
press should ceaae to exoita the passions, and that the Catholic powers 
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bIiouM continne to give the Holy See evident marks of sympathy. But 
lion' can w« hope that enemiea, ftnimatod with eueha spirit as innueneus 
the opponentB of the Holy See, would put a stop to theic attaeka when 
they hftve been made in so remnrtaljlB a manner? 

" I do not think that all the qneBtions of this world must ueceaaarily 
have a definite Bolution, The Roman qneation, in my opinion ftt leost, 
haa none. We can only, exerdang a benevolent and attentive protec- 
tion, avert the dangers of a catastrophe, and prolong a provi^unol atate 
of things which baa at least tha grand merit of preaurviiig Europe from 
innumerable evils. 

" Any other order of measurea would only precipitate events. If his 
Majesty's government, from motives easily comprehended, should desire 
to put a stop to the French oocupatjon oi the Koman States aft.er a de- 
lay of greater or less duratjon, it would be better at once to abandon 
the sluices to the impulse of the torrent than to open them by dealing, 
either by meana of advice openlj' given, oc by forced combinations, the 
coup de grace to the temporal power of the Popes. 

"In the presence of ths exisdng ag^tatiou of mind in Italy and of tlie 
very lively emoiion caused by the publicndoti of tlie protocols, it is im- 
possible to keep down a profound feeling of anxiety a« to ths future 
SeBtJny of the I'apaoy, If care is not taken, Europe will see tlie most 
terrible of problems present itself— terrible, lu Snat, beeanse it is con- 
nected with the deepest and the moat ardent paasious of .the human 

" The words pronounced by your Excellency in the Conference, the 
assurance you have given of iJie interest which the Emperor's govern- 
ment will not cease to lake in the safety of the Pontifical power, are 
certain proofs that the true ititeresta of the Church are in no danger in 
the preaent crisis. Witli such a programme, tho most imminent daugei's 
may he removed, and the catiistro[%c delayed. This is all thai can he 
accomplished at the preaent moment by human wisdom. Let us con- 
tinue to give the Papacy' the benefit of our protection. Let us decide 
deliberately only, and after saccessite dimiuutioua, on complete evacua- 
tion, and only after being well asaiired that it is poaable. Calm will 
come by degrees. Finally, if the political and re]iu;ious tranquillity of 
Italy, perhaps even of Europe, sliould appear to depend solely on the 
preseuoe at Civita Vecehia and Anoona of a few hundred men, ^ving a 
moral, rather than a material, support to the Pontifical flag and estab- 
lishment, but still a support which ie snflicient, is it not a hundred times 
better to have recourse to this certMU remedy, than to attempt to ob- 
tain dmilar ends by ways full of peril ? If in such circumstances the 
temporal power of the Papacy should be menaced anew, and if, in spite 
of our efforts, gi'ave oomplicnuons ^ould arise, the respon^bility would 
then at least rest wholly and entirely on events which are often stronger 
than man, and we should not have to reproach onrselvea with having 
contributed to so fatal a results 

" 1 thought that I was performing a duty in submlttiDg to the high 
appreciation of your Esoellenoy the cesults of a tolerably long ejtpori- 
euee and connected study. The kindneas and encouragement with 
which you have met my proposal to explain ray opinions, have embold- 
ened me to do so without reserve. 

" I appeal to the iudidgenee of your Excellency in reviewing my la- 
tiours, and beg you to accept the reiterated assurance of my high con- 
wderation," 
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THE CHRI3TIAN SGI-IOOLa 



Tdk eysiem of ediicRtion adopted by tlie Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, is substantially the same la oJI aonntries in which they are 
established ; and, therefore, an acconnt of a Public EKamina^on of 
thdr pupils ia an Irish dty affords a oorreet idea of the character and 
succese of their teaching in the sohooia of France or Italy. The follow- 
ing is taken from a newspaper sketch of the Public Examinations of the 
pupils of the Cork sehoola, held in the month of June, 1857. It is 
copied from the " Cork ^awminer" of the 26tli of June: — 



_ it forward was a junior claaa of geometry, 
n embraced the definition and the principal properties 
of the triangle, parallelogram and square. The young fellows answered 
with ft briskness and accaracy that would put their seniors to shame. 

" The geography of America was nest introduced. Its physical fea- 
tures, various climates, and colonization were described, A sketch of 
the history of each important state was given ; and the manners and 
OQstoms of its inhabitants detailed. 

"A oateohism class followed; and the tirindpal doctrines of the 
Church explained in a way that many a Catholic Iditeratew or Mer- 
chant m^ht be poszled to equal. 

"Off filed the young divines, and on came another row of yoangsters 
with the geography oflreland bursting from their eager lips. It would 
be well if all our aeoretarles of State had mastered the phi/sigwe oflre- 
land so thoroughly. 

"anbjecta of compodtion were now proposed to a group with slates 
and pencils. Those subjects were chosen by the audienoe by lot. The 
boys retired a little and set to work, While another claaa was exam- 
ined, it was intereating to observe the young heads bent over the slates 
— the pauses of thought — the rapid rush of words — again the puzzled 
pause — and once more the vehement flow of ideaa. At length the time 
came to read what they had written; and as each one mounted the 
platform, bowed to the audience, and read his improvized essay, the 
room rang with applanse. The promptness of composition, the felicity 
of illuatration, the almost invariable purity of diction, and the occa- 
donal orl^nality of thought, were rare pixiofs at once of moral power 
and intellectual culture. 

" A class of ' Christian Politeness' closed the first day'a work. Per- 
haps nothing conld bettei' exemplify the Ingenious wisdom of the Broth- 
ers than the novelty of thus cultivating even the manners of these poor 
hoya, We looked at the olaaa-book upon this subject with some curi- 
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oBity. It is a well-ailapted traDslatioii of a work of the Founder of tlie 
Broth erhood— the Venerable De Li Sallk. 4b might he espect«d, it 
lafnllof good sense and truly 'Christian' spiiiL The boys had evi- 
dently mora than a teohnioal knowledge of it. Their deportmant 
liiroughout would almost saggeet that they were gentlemen ; whila, 
in fact, they wore chiidren of poor lahonrers and the hncablest olaas of 
tj^dasmen. 

" Nejtt day's Examination opened with a class of Arithinetio. Here 
were evijieed the complete culture and rapid power that make these 
boys Bought, and enable them to rise, in almost every counting-house 
of the city. , , :, , 

" A class of Saered History was now rigorously examined, and proved 
an afflueiioe of infonnatioo on the eabjact. 

" Other claaaes of Catechism, Geometry, Geography, and Compo- 
Eition succeeded, as on the previous day, with results even more grati- 
fying. 

"The Laws of Colour and Light, Arohiteoture, Mechanics, the Laws 
of Motion, the Mechanical Powers, Mensuration, were amongst the suh- 
iectB of this day's examination. It was evident that the more diffioult 
tiie subject the mora thorough waa the instruction, and intorcsting to 
observe how each of these topics was so handled as at once Iji exevcise 
the highest reasoning powers of the hoys, and tfl be of praetieal usa in 
the lives of tha future mechanics. 

" A class of well-trMned Eeaders agreeably terminated the Esainina- 
tion, which was also varied at intervals during each day, hy tiie per- 
formances of Uie well-known Knging Class of the Schools." 

It may be added that tha Brothera ara established in all the cities 
and in ijie principal towns of Ireland ; and also in many of the cities 
and large towns of Great Britain. In Cork alone, tie average attend- 
ance of pupils is 1,SOO. The number of pupils in the schools in the 
United Kingdom may be set down at 30,000. As they never receive, 
nor would accept, any asdstance from the State, they depend on the 
voluntary support of the communities in which they ate established, aa 
well as upon their own private resources, wMch are freely devoted to 
the education of the poor. 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE BASE LINE FOR A TRIGONOMET- 
RICAL SURVEY, BY FATHER SECCHL 

It is now more than a century Kgo since Eeni-Jiet XIV. entrust- 
ed to Father Boscovicli the impurtant task of meaaaring within the 
Rocaan States an are of the meriJian. In eonnection with this nnder- 
fflking of so much scientific importance, a trigonometdcal Burrey 
of the States of the Church was commenced by Boscovicli and his 
oolleagua Maine, and continued at subsequent periods by other cmiQent 

In trigonometrical surveys Iha operation which is generally first in 
order, as it is always first in importance, is the measurement of a base line. 
This line is in every sense tlie base of the whole system, aa from it are 
calculated all the other lines which by their network form the triangu- 
lation of a country. Of the great lines of a survey it is the only one 
wliieh ie actually- meaimred, except when, at the termination of his 
labonrs, the enpneer tries the lengtli of another line, in order to see 
haw far the oaloulated differa from the real length j thus applying the 
most severe test of the accuracy of iiis work and of his instruments. 
Everything therefore dependa on the preoiaioQ with which this base line ia 
raeaaureiJ, as any error in its length infects the whole of the survey; and 
no matter how exact ajl the aagaiar measurements may he, still the 
original and inhei-ent vice of an erroncoas baae remains multiplied and 
magnified throughout the whole system. Science, therefore, h»a ex- 
hausted every expedient, and provided every safeguard against error 
which she could devise in order to insure what, at the first glance, 
may aeem a very simple task— the accurate measurement of a straight 
line of considerable length. The trigonometrical survey whioh had been 
commenced by Bosoovich waa one whioh was accounted of remarkable 
aeoaracy for the time when it was fxeouted ; but it must be recollected 
that all the scientific instruments of 1761 were very different from, and 
far inferior to, thoae which the mechamcal skill of the preaent day can 
construct. And doubts were entertained wliether the aurvey founded 
on Boscovich's original meaauremeat was aecorreet as might he required 
in the present age. The first step towards the rectification of the sur- 
vey was the re-measurement of the base. Boscovieh had measured hia 
line on the Appian Way. Tliat great highway, mnnlng for so many 
miles in a line almost perfeoHy straight, preaentod peculiar facilities for 
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the operation in question, and it waa TiKlieved that both the terminal 
points of ilie line measured iu the last century could again be dia- 
covered, aa that next to Rome was well known. HoweTer, nnfortuoately, 
nil trace was lost of the point near Irf Frattocchie, Many attempts 
were made, by indirect methods, to determine again tha Boutheru ex- 
tremity of the line which Father Boscovieh had measured. 

Hub IX., not content with opening again that great Appian Way 
with which so many reeolleotions of Roman greatness are aasociafed i 
not satisfied with having recovered from its great stocehouaas ao many 
moQuments of claaae art, determinad that not only Commerce and 
Art, but also Science, should reap some of the first-fruits of his work 
of redamatioD ; and he oommiaMoned Father Angelo Seoehi, the Di- 
rector of the Roman Ob8ervatoi7<ftnd a worthy successor of Boscovioli, 
again to measure the base line on which the Roman survey was 
founded, placing at his disposal all the aid which nieohanioal ingenuity 
and the scientific knowledge of modern times could render bini. And, 
perhaps, no dmilar operation was ever carried out with so much care 
and accuracy. The main oh] eats which it is proposed to accomplish are, 
— Ist, To reotify and check the several trigonometrical surveys which 
have been made in the neighbourhood of Rome, and to complete the 
triangulation of the Soathern States. 2dly, To datarmine exactly the 
length of the ancient Itinerary Measures. 3dly, To settie some im- 
poi-tant questions which have arisen amongst men of science relative 
to the length of the meridional degree in Italy, the figure of the earth, 
and the deviation of the pandnlum pi'oduced by the attraction of the 
mountains. 

It would be uninteresting to tha generality of readers to describe 
the method in wliich the measvireinent of the base line was conducted. 
Indeed, it would require some aoquiJntance with scientific instruments 
to understand the sources of minute errors, and the methods employed 
to prevent them from occurring, or to eliminate them fl-om the work 
when they do take place. It is enough to say that it is perhaps im- 
possible to lay down a line mathamatically for any oonaiderable length ; 
and in practice, tliat the man of aeience has to observe the deviations 
from a true reotUineac path which must inevitably take place both in a 
horizontal and a vertical diteotion, and by the aid of mathematical 
aeience calculate, from what may be called the zig-zag which he has 
really measured, the length of the right line that would connect its two 

The method adopted on the present oooasion may he explained in 
general terms as follows : — 

The measurement of the line was commenced opposite the tonjb 
of Cecilui Metella, and its initial point was marked on a small cone 
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of brass fixed to b large block of travartine which v,is i-nniinttl 
by 11 soliiJ mass of masonry with the sutjatent lotk ot lava The 
cone of brass was placed beneath the surface of the i jadway and 
aftorwai-ds covered by a large block of Btono The operatioD of 
meaanrtnieiit was comnianoad by adjusting a vert oal tnicroscope over 
this cone of brass nnljl the epider line bisected the initial point mirked 
on it. 

A set of five raioroseopes was then arranged along the line tfl be 
snrveyed, at a diefanoe ftooi each other of abont 4 metres (i3 feet), 
and the distance from each to the next was noted by means of a vary 
nocurntely graduated rod, of over 4 metres in length, which was placed 
beneath each two in aucoearion, and viewed through them. The system 
was, in tfeet, to place the microscopes in nearly a riglit line, and by 
means of the rod to measure the distance batneen th«r spider lines. At 
each end of the rod wasa short vertical staff, and by means of an ordinary 
level the differauoe of height between its extremitjes was observed. 
Each microscope had attached to it a small telescope, which served to 
place the sueoeeding microscope in the right line, pr to note its devia- 
tion from it. Thermometers were also attached to the apparatus in 
order that the correction made neceraary by change of temperature 
might be noted. The oonclneion of each day's labour was marked by 
a point connected by measuiing into the ground, and the termination of 
the base line at Le Frattooehie was marked in a similar way with the 
comnienoement near Eome. So great was the care taken, that in a 
whole day, at the beginning of the operation, there were only meas- 
ured thirty or thirty-five lengths of the i metre rod; but after some 
time the progress was more rapid, in some days exceeding 400 yarda 
A very useful instrnment was employed during the progress of this 
operation — it was, in foot, invented for the special purposes of tlie sur- 
vey. It has been called by the inventor the Merosoope, and is in fact 
a telescope which, by the introduction of an additional lens between 
the objeot and the eye-piece, can be converted into a microscope. It 
has been employed in the latter character in ob'serving the finely gi 
iiated scales of the meaBuring apparatus, and is capable i 
according to Father Secchi, of showing the belts and the aatelliteB of 
Jupiter. Ad instrument with such an extraordinary range of focus is 
quite a novelty amongst optical apparatus, and is as useful as it is new. 

The commencement of this great scientific nnderfating, wliicli it 
will probably take years to accomplish, and which will in all likelihood 
embrace the triangulation of all Southern Italy, seems to have been 
carried on in a manner worthy of the great object in view. Indeed, it 
is remarkable that Italy has in the last balf-oentury produced so many 
eminent men of science. While the nrla and literature are fai- below 
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the level of hei> elaBHo eras, adenoe can count perhaps more great names 
iiid important discoveriea Id Italy tlian ut any former period sdnee the 
time of Galileo. 



POVERTY, IN LONDON, TREATED WORSE TUAN CRIME. 

Thb statement of Mr. AldarmaD Oopeland, given in the note at the 
bottom of p. 291 , appeared to some who heard it to be a kind of rhetor- 
ical flonrish ; and yet be only stated that " poverty was regarded oe a 
crime, and treated as a crime." Bnt had he remembered the descrip- 
tion of the Casual Ward of the West London Union and its ocoiiiXints, 
as given in the Times of the 20th of Febrnary, 1867, be might liavc 
Bsed far stronger kngnage. without the alightest risk of exaggeration. 
Now here ia a picture of the existing state of things in London ; that 
proud capital of the United Kingdom, the seat of its Legislature, and 
the reaidenee of ita Sovereign— whose press and whose people sit in 
suoh stern judgment upon the failings and misfortunes, the inipert'eetioiis 
acd shortcomings, of Catholic peoples, institutions, and goYernmcnrs. 
It is the HXmes that holds the pencil, not I ; — 

" On Wednesday night, at ten o'clock, the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, 
Mr Under Sheriff Acderton and Mr. Bunning, the City Architect, visited 
the establlabment for the houseless poor, where they found nearly lliO 
persons, who, after being supplied with food, were aeeommodated with 
shelter for the night , „. „ -.i./; ^a 

" They afterwards vi^ted the West London Union, near BmithHeid, 
and HDon inqrariog for the casual ward, were informed that this estab- 
lishmant was at Battle Bridge, a distance of two and a half miles ofL 

" They immediately repaired thither, and found the building to eon- 
Mat of a large stable, containing fourteen horBe-atalls, the oniy provision 
for the lodging of the casual poor, some few men being huddled l.o- 
gethei' round a fire. The place was ioioiiy destitute of either straw or 
ieddina of any description whaleiier. The poor Oreatures, in answer to 
inqninea made of them, stated that, upon entering the buildjng, a small 
portion of bread had been given them, but that it was the oasiom to 
turn them out in the morning mthout anything to tat, unless they first 
broke a certain quantity of stones, of which there was a lai^e heap in 
the yard. , i. . = i 

"The Lord Mayor and bis friends neitt entered an adjoining eatiie- 
sM, where they found two destitiite women h-addied together in a rug, 
lying on the bare ground, almost perished mth cold, and without either fii-e 

" These two persons were i-elieved by the visiting party with a small 
Bum of m<mey, for the purpose of enaliliiig thein to obtain the common 
necfS-^aries of life in (he morning. 
" "The viating party next proceeded to the OHy Gtuil at Hollow^iy, 
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where they finiiid 4S5 p-hioners, snugly Iwused in separate apnrimenU, 
with an abundance of viarm bedding and blankets, and other aTlictes neces- 
earyfor tlis personal comfort of mimkind. 

"The oontrast between the proviaon for tlifl crimiital and ifesiidife 
waa beyond ameeption." 



ENGLISH PRISONS NOT YET PEKFECT MODEJS. 

If the following Btatementa, made by two jail chaplains, are ta betaken 
for grauted — and there seems no reason why they should not — it must 
be apparent tliat the priaOQ Bystem of England ia fer from being in 
that perfeot State whieh would warrant her to eit in judgment on other 
nations. 

At the confei'onoe at Birmingham, in December 1B61, the Rev. T. 
Carter, chaplain of the Liverpool jail, eaid : — 

" Liverpool has one of the largest jails in the l!ing<lom. The com- 
mitmenta during last year were upwards of 8,600. Of tliat number, 
upwards of 1,100 were juvenile offenders under 16 years of age ; and 
of tliese the proportion of reeommitments amounted to more than '10 
per oenf; This one feet must ^yo you some idea of the inefiioienoy — 
the utter uaeleaaneBB — of such insWtntions as the Liverpool jail for the 
reformadon of criminals. Indeed — and I say it advisedly — if it had 
been the object in Liverpool to devise a achenie for the promotiun, 
rather than the jji-ffoeniioB, of juvenile crime, no contrivance ooiild have 
been Mt upon better caloaJated to aouomplish that object than the 
Uverpool jail. Andyet that jail hoe been, hdd vp as one of the bestregu- 
lated in the kingdom r' 

Having described how the several classes of prisoners are mingled to- 
gether ; how " as many as five persons are ocammed into cells, whieh, 
when deagned and built under the direetion of Howard, were intended 
f« hold only one ;" and having stated, from his own observation, what 
the teault of the prison discipline is, he concluded by saying; — 



" I think I have eatabliahed my poritioD that the IJverpooI jail, ed- 
thaagh sing/ed oiit for imecia! eommendalion by Ike Iwpeetor of Prisons, 
U the most effectual in^ii-aliort that can be tfemseJ for transinittitig and 



The Rev. W. 0. Osbom, Chaplain of the Bath jail, having spolten of 
the ep^rtunities be has had of knowing the condition and treatment 
of the prisons, said; — 

"Although the system adopted at Bath is, I believe as good, if not 
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better, Uian tliat adopted elsBwliePo, yet I must say, that our treatment 
of these poor, deelitutfl creatures has heen, and ia, most cruel, mijiist, 
aud uneliristjan. "■««»■•»«»« 

" I cannot help feeling tliat our conduct towards them ie moat unjus- 
tifiable, and I trust that God vill cot vieit us with Hla anger for our 
treatment of IJioBe poor creatures. We ^ve Uiem jastiae— justice witlt- 
•mt merey—jtudice Kithoat scales, for there has been no measwetiisnl of 
the erueilff of ow ft-eoftnent of (Awn." 

The aftma speaker etrongly condemned the practice of whipping the' 
prisoners, and very properly remarks, " this system of whipping in our 
prisons is not calculated to reform, but to harden." 

Xd August 1858, a paper was contiibuted by Loi'd Brougham to the 
" National Reformatory Union," which was held in Bristol, From 
that paper, read by the Dean of Bristol, the following passage Is 
extracted : — 

" It is our highest duty to rescue the people fcom ignorance and viee 
by pTing them the inestimable bleadng of a sound moral and religious 
education ; to prevent the growth of crime, while we provide for re- 
cluuiing from their villous courses those who have been led. aetruy— a 
care only to be effected by making the punishment of criminals tbe.in- 
strnment of their reformation. Tkotmi^iM}iiBieiuitdisiii,i!xged. But 
if we have planted no schools where habits of virtue may be induced, 
stretched forth no hand to extirpate the germs of vice, we have kept 
open otlier schools where vice is taught with neTer-falling sneeesa, used 
both hands incessantly to erifle the seeds of virtue ere yet they had time 
to sprout, and laid down many a hotbed where the growth of crime ia 
all Its rank luxuriousness is asaduonsly forced. The infant sohooi lan- 
guishes which a paternal Government would have oherislied ; but Kew- 
gato fl-onrishes — Newgate, milk her thmiaaiid cells to eom^t their youthful 
imiiaies, sediiting She gidltkts, cmi/erminff the depraved." 



CRIMINAL STATtSTICa OF THE PAPAL STATES. 

, The following sketch of the criminal statistics of the Roman States is 
too necessary to a fair understanding of this important subject to be 
omitted from a work of tiiis nature. It formed part of a letter which I 
sent from Iftome towards the end of Hoveiuber, 1866, Mnoe when the 
number of political and party offenders has been greatly diminished 
through the clemency of the Pope; — 

" In forming a fair estimate of the stato of crime in the Papal 
States, as represented by the number now actually suffering punish- 
ment for their offences, under process, or awaiting their trial, one con- 
dderatiou should bo held distinctly in view,— that Rome has no penal 
20 
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Beitlemenls, snoh us Engiond and France possess, to vvhioli alie could 
deport the worst portion, or indeed any porUun, of her evimiuels. 
Thus, if it be eaid that Rome has bo luanj prisoners io the variona 
prisons of tha Papftl Slates, the Bumber 80 stated rapresenta the enijre; 
whertas, if the same be said of France or England, it would not rep- 
resent anything like the truth; for France has her Cayenne, and 
England her Bermuda and her Australian settlements, for the detention 
of a large elasa of offenders. The Pope's possessions, are limited t« 
his own States, and beyond their boundary it la impossible for him to 
eitabliBh a prison or penal colony. The statistics now before me, and 
upon the exaotneas of which it niposs bl t t rf th liest 

doubt, eziiibit a steady decrease i a eof thtcab deiid 
by the number in prison , and in 11 t tl (A te t d 

criterion by which the state of y this p t 1 eap t, 

is judged oL In Deoembei, 1854 th mb f p ra — tt 

awaiting theii tniil unler pioo sa lly d m d i ff 

ing puniahnient— was 13,140 Tl lea h w d less m t 

of crime; the number for December, 186S, bedng 11,656. In this year 
tha diminution is even still more perceptible. I take two months of 
the present year, AnguBt and September; and not only do I find 
that there is a leaa number in August, I8BB, than in December, 1355, 
but I perceive that there is a favourable difference between the two 
months of the same year. In August, the number was 10,885 ; and in 
September, 10,111. I can only state, what I have reason to know to 
be the litct, that the returns for the months of October and November 
exhibit a still rnore satisfactory diminution in their numbers. These 
are distributed throughout the Pontifical States; the proportion in aome 
of the chief places having been as follows, in September Inst:— Rome, 
1,186— Bolc^a, 1,SS8— Ancona, TBI— Civita Veeehia, 1,69!- Ferrara, 

" The returns quot^ed embrace all kinds of crimes, and all kinds of 
BcousHtions; and, amongst tiie reel they conprahend a lass of of 
fcuderswho, in some countries, — for usta cc France — are unde tie 
control aa well as sanotioned by the pol a author t es and n oti era 
defy almost all authority or restra nt wl atsoever I allude to vo ne 
of depraved cliaracter, not one of whom a to be met w tb n the 
streets of Rome, which may accord n^l^ be trave ■sed w th n [ ly 
at any hour of the evening or B ght Ij a n odest fern le— w tl out 
the lisk of liaving her eyes and eare offended, as they are in too many 
cities of our highly eivilised empire. Offenders of this elaaa are st 
once made amenable to the law, and committed either to the Termini, 
or to tiia institution of the Good Shepherd, where tiie most effectual 
means of reformation are adopted, and in very many instances with . 
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Eucoess — both institatione being eptcicUj under tlic care tind control 
of religi 



" 111 the returns are 'also neeessarily included all those who, liaving 
been eentanoed to iDiprieanmeiit for life, or for a term of 15 or 20 yeara, 
before the aooeesion of Pius IX., hava cot as yet been the objects of liie 
oleraenoy. 8o that the 10,'J'!7 prisoners who, in September last, were 
confiaed in the prisons of the Pontifical States, give an exaggerated 
idea of the aetual stale of crime ; these figures in reality repreaentiiig 
tlie crime, not of one year, bnt of many years. 

"There has been a noiion industriously propagated, for obvious 
reasons, that the priaons of the Pnpal States were filled with political 
offenders, the yiet^ms of arbitrary power and remorseless tyranny. 
That there are persons confined for political offences, there cau be no 
question whatever — I myeelf saw prisoners of this class in tlie prison 
of 'iaa Jlichele ; but that their number has been immensely aToigger- 
ated, tbe real state of the case distinctly demonstrates. Of 'purely po- 
litical ofFenees" there were, two montbe since, not more than 99, and 
since that time the number has been reduced fo 70 — that is, 29 ad- 
ditjonal paidouB have since been granted through the clemency of the 
Pope, in many instanoes excited by the appeals of those who have since 
been its objects. In the early part of October, the number of persons 
confined for polttieal offences, and offences which are described or clas- 
aifieii as those ' arising ovt of party spiHS — meaning .thereby iriiui-y to 
the person, acta of violence, frequently stabbing, the result of quarrels 
arising fram party hate or political disputes — did not exceed 3a8 ; and 
of tliat number, those undergoing sentence, or held in detention for 
' purely political offences' did not exceed 99 ; which number, as I have 
stated, is now reduced to 70, and will be still reduced considerably on 
the 1st Jai uary 1857 The gross number has Icen reduced from ii& 
to 252 The Pope Ims granted tt pirdons to puinly politn,al of 
fenlers, from the l«t >f January 1866 to thp 16th of May 1856 
— that is either i emitted the gieatei portion of thou pnniol mei t 
or restored thom to full hberty and within the same peiiod he baa 
exhibited Birailar clemency to 65 whose offcno s arose out of paity 
spuit— maltini? in all no less Ihan 112 From May to Ottobei 
be has granted 82 pinions more ot which 29 have leen grant d 
to pni^ly poltical offenders and the rest to peiaonscorai g undei 
the head ot offenders from part\ niotnes. Wl en the grjss nuuber 
leached 3S8 political and party oftenders, they ware diotpibiiti d rs 
follows ;—Ajiooaa, 64— Forte Urbano, 21— Paliano, 208— San Uicbele, 
48 aofEering punishment, and 12 under process. Now that the number 
isredaoed to 70 'purely political' offenders, and 222 offenders from 
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party spirit,' somewLat of Uig same proporlion is maintained in t!io 
prisons mentioned. 

" Tliese statisticB ivonld not eshibit tlie wliole tcuUi, iwless tliey alao 
embraced anoHier olass, who are suffering exile in oonaequence of tlieir 
ooaneotion with the memorabla revolution nhieh compelled his Holi- 
nasa — liiraself Uie firet as wall as tbe most illnstriona of reformers — 
to fly from Rome to Goeta. The number of tlioaa who were formally 
esoladed from tlio amnesty of September, 1849, was 388; and of those, 
200 were members of the Triumvii'ate, the Conatit.nent AaBembly, and 
the Provisional Government; and 83 were ohiels of tbe different 
military oorpa. Of tiiia number, 31 were etrangera, and not Bnbjeeta of 
the Pontifical States, Of tbe 288 mentioned, 59 have received pardon 
— that la, 85 of the Constituent Assembly, and 24 military leaders, 
Heiiee, tlie number of the Pope'a aubjeeta ao exiled at present is 203. 
Some of thoae have ainoedied; others wonld not appeal to the olemenoy 
of their sovereign; and more have exhibited anoh ' perverse conduct' 
(perveraa condotta) fliat it is cot thought prudent to extend pardon to 
tiiem. 

"Tiiera is, lastly, another class, who fled from Rome and the Papal 
States after the suooeaa of the French, and whose return to the States is 
prohibited. These amount in all to l,2'r3 ; but, ae there were no less 
than 629 fordgnera among them, not more than 644 are sobjeola of the 
Pope. Suhtraodng froia this namber those who were then exiled, as a 
commutation of a beayier sentence, or who demanded and obtained 
pei-misaon to spend the remainder of tlieir lives in foreign countries, in 
order, amongst other reasons, to be free from all surveillance, and 
amounting in all to 162, it appears that the total number of the Pope's 
subjeeta to whom return, without permission being obtained, is prolilb- 
Jted, ia 492. Many of these have fled from punishment for offences 
not political; but there can be no doubt whatever that an appeal 
made by most of those now in e:dle, and who could be proved not to 
have been leagued in other countries against the throne and authority 
of the Pope, would not be made in v(un. The whole career of Pius IX 
ia in fevour of tlie belief that, oonld he carry out his own benevolent 
intentiona, and freely obey the promptinga of his noble and tender na- 
ture, there is not a good or honest sabjeot of his now in esJe to whom 
he would not to-morrow grant peimisaoii to return to his home and 
country. One fact mnat be mentioned to the honour of Pina IX., aa it 
coutrasta so sti'ongly with the vengeanea which other aovereigna wreak 
on their subjects when once rebellion has been crushed, — that l/iere 
has not beeii, dia-iiig his reiffw,, a single person ixecniedfae a purely polit- 
ical Irenes. Ti'y this iaet by the aotoal conduct of other European 
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monarehB, and by what that of the English goyemment ^ouU have 
been, had the af&ir of 1848 W Ireland been li&e tliat of the Hniigan- 
aD3 the Venetians, or the Sidlians ; or had an Irish Secretary of Swte 
been shot hi the Castle of Dnblia, and Lord Clarendon been compelled 
to fly across the Channel to England for personal safety : test it by sneh 
a standard, and then the clemeney of Pins IX will shine tlie brighter 

^"Bnt'whnl clemency ie a noble virtue, espedally in Buyereigns, 
weakness u a folly, and may be as ruinons as a vice ; and thus, thongh 
one would ardently deare that every native of the Papal States now in 
ejdla on account of the part which he Mdk iu the revolution oE 1848, 
should be permitted to return to hU home and kiudred, provided he did 
not come back in the spirit ot a revolntionist and an avenger, no ra- 
tional poison conld espeot that the Pope wonW bo so insensible t« the 
promptings ot ordinary caution and foredght, as to allow men to 
return to his States who have been openly declaring theu' determina- 
tion to aocoinplish his overthrow, or have been known to be parties 
and promoters of consph'aeies towards the same end. If he did bo, 
he would be more or less than mortal, and would act as no other 
sovereign has acted, or is ever likely to aet, under similar rireum- 



staneos." 



THE CATACOMBS, 

{From Cardinal WiBeman'a " Fabiala." 

" TiiBhUtory of the early Ohrislian cemeteries, the Oatacomhs, as they 
are commonly called, may be divided into three portions : from their 
bemnning to the period of oul- narrative, or a few yeaw later ; from 
ii.:, *„™, tr, the eighth oentury ; then down t« our own time, when we 

because it 



this term to ino eigm.!! noiituij , i^ntu uv.- .. — — — 

have reason to hope that a new «P<»h is bemg «omme,,ei 



" We have generally avoided using the name of oataoombB because it 
micht mislead our readers into an idea that this was either the onginal 
or a generio name of those early Christian crypts. It is not so, how- 
ever- Rome might be said to ha surrounded by a ciroumvallation of 
cemeteries, fJxty or thereabouts in number, each of which was general- 
ly known by tfie name of some saint or saints, whose bodies repo^d 
there Thus we have the cemeteries of Sa Nereus and Aehillens, of St 
Aene's of St. Panoratius, of Prietejttatus, Priscilla, Hermes, Ac Some- 
times these cemeteries were known by the names of the places where 
they exlBted.' The cemetery of SL Sehaslian, which was called some- 

« As J if N'lpxphas, Ad Ursitm piteatiioi, /n(er duos Iwros, Ad 8eay 
turn Fhilippi, Slo. 
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times Ctsmeterism. ad Smictam Oaciliam," and by other names, had 
among them that of Ad Catacmnbas.f Tlie meaning of this word is 
ooTupletBlj unknown ; though it may be attributed to the eircumstanea 
of tfie relics of SS. Peter and Paui having been for a time buried there, 
in a crypt sdll existing aeac tlie cemetery. This term becBme the 
name of tiiat partionlai- eemetes-y, then was generalized, till we famil- 
iarly call the whole eystem of fhese underground excavations— the 
Gitaaombs. 

"Their origin was, in the last century, a subject of controversy. 
Following two or three vague and equivocal passages, eorae learned 
writers pronounced the catacombs to liave been originally heathen ex- 
eavntiona, made to extract sand, for the building of the city. These 
sandpits were called arenaria, and so occaaonally are the Christian 
cemeteries, But a moresoienljftcandminnte examination, partdcnlarly 
made by the accurate F, Marchi, haa completely confuted this theory 
The enfranee to the catacombs was often; as can yet be seen, from these 
eandpiU, whioh are themselves underground, and no doubt were a 
convenient cover for the oemetery ; but several oirenmetances prove 
that they were never used for ChrisUan burial, nor converted into 
Chiiatian cemeteries. 

" The man who wishes to get the sand out of the grouna will keep 
Mb excavation as near as may be to the surface; will have it of eaaest 
posBible access, for drawing ont materials; and will mate it as aniplB 
aa is consistent with the safety of the roof, and the anpply of what he 
is seeking. And all tliis we find in the owiana adll abounding round 
Home. But the Catacombs are oonsti-ucted on Driucinlee exaotlv con- 
trary to all these. !■ f J 

"The oatseomb dives at onee, generally by a steep flight of steps, 
below the stratum of loose and friable eand.J into that where it is m- 
dnrated to the hardness of a tender but oonfastent rock ; on lie surEioe 
of which every stroke of the pickaxe is yet distinctly traceable. When 
you have reached Uiis depth you are in the first story of the cemetery, 
for yon descend again, by stairs, to the second and thii'd below, all con- 
structed on the same principle. 

" A cataaomb may be divjded into three parts, its passages or streets, 
its chambers or squares, and its churches. The passages are long, nar- 
row galleries, cut with tolerable regularity, so tliat the roof and floor 
are at right angles with the sides, often so narrow as scarcely to allow 
two persone to go abreast. ■■ They sometimes run quite straight to a 
great length ; but they are orossedby otliecs, and these again by others, 
so as to form a complete labyrinth, or network, of subterranean corri- 
dors. To be lost among them would easily be fatal. 

" But these passages are not oonstrncted, as the name would imply, 
merely to lead to something else. They are themselves the catacomb 
or cemetery. Their walla, as well as the sides of the staircases, are 
honeycombed with gi'aves, that ia, with rows of esoavations, lai^e and 
small, of sufiioieat length to admit a human body, from a cluld to a 



* The cemetery at St. Cieoilia's tomb. 

I Formed apparently of a Greet preposition and a Latin verb, 

X Tliat is, the red volcanic sand allied puMoJano, so much prized for 
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fuii-grown man, laid with its dde to the gallery. Sometimes there rue 
ae many ae fourteen, Rimetimes as few as three or four, of these rows, 
one above tlie other. Tliey are evidently bo made to measui'e, that it 
is prababJe the hody was lying by the aide of the grave while this was 
being dug. 

"When Hie corpse, wrapped up, aa we hearfl from Diogenes, was 
laid in its nnrrow ceii, the front was hermetically closed, either by a 
marble slab, or more frequenUy, by aeveral broad tiles, put edgeways 
in a groove or mortice, cut lor them iu the rock, and cemented all 
ronnd The inscripdon was oat upon the marble, or aoraUhed in the 
wet mortar. Thououids of the former sort have been collected, and 
may be seen in museums and churches; many of the latter have been 
copied and published; but by far the greater number of the tombs are 
anonymous, and have no record apoQ them. And now the reader may 
reasonably ask. Through what period does the interment in the oatit- 
eombs range, and how are il« liinits determined? We will try to con- 
tent him as briefly as possible. 

" Thwe is no STidenca of the Christians having ever batied any- 
wli«^, anteriorly to the construotioD of cataoombs. Two principles ae 
old as Christiamty regulate this mode of hnriaL The first is, the man- 
ner of Christ's entombment. He was laid in a grave in a cavern, wrap- 
ped up in linen, embalmed with spices ; and a stone, sealed up, closed 
Hia sepnlchre. M 8t Paul so often proposes Him for Uie model of our 
resurrection, and speaks of onr being buried with Him in baptism, it 
was natural for His disciples to wish to be buried aflei' His example, so 
b) he ready to rise with Him. 

"This lying in wait for resurrection was the second thought iJmt 
guided the formation of these eemeterira. Every expresaon connected 
with them alluded to the ri^ng again. The word to btiTy ie uhknowo 
in Christian inscriptions. * DenostUd 'ta pence,' ' the dejiosiiiort of — ,' 
are the espresaiona need : that is, the dead are lint left there for a lime, 
iall called for agMn, as a pledge, or preoiouB tiling, entrusted to faithful, 
but temporary keeping. The very name of cemetery suggests that 
it is only a place where many lie, as in a dormitory, slumbering for a 
while; till dawn come, and the trumpel^B sound awake them. Hence 
the grave is only called ' the place,' or, more technically, 'the smail 
home,'* of the dead in Christ 

" Theae two ideas, which are combined in the planning of the Cata- 
combs, were not later insertions into the Christian system, but must 
have been more vivid in its earlier limes. They inspired abhorrence of 
the pagan custom of burning the dead ; nor haye we a hint that this 
mode was, at any time, adopted by Christians. 

"Bat ample proof is to be found in the catacombs themselves, of 
thdr early origin. The style of paintings, yet remaining, belongs to a 
period of still flourishing ai't. Their symbols, and the Bymbolicol taste 
itself, are charaoteriefie of a very ancient period. For this peculiar 
taste declined, as time went on. Although inscriptions with dates are 
rare, yet ont of ten thousand collected, and about to be published, by 
the learned and sagacious Cavaii^r de Kossi, about three hundred are 
{ouad bearing consular dates, through every pcriud, fi'om the early 
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emperors to the middle of the fourth oentnry (a.d. 350). Another 
curious and mtereBting onstum furaishta ns with dates on tombs. At 
tka oioBing of tlie grave, the relntions or friends, to mapk it, wonld press 
into Its wot plaster Bnd leave there, a coin, a eamto, or eograved gem, 
sometimeB even a shell or pebble ; probably, that they might find the 
sepulihre again, especially where no inscription was Irft. Many of 
tjieee objeete conliniie to be found, many have been long collected. But 
lb is not uncommon, where the coin, or, to apeak seientifieally, the 
medal, has feileu Itom its pluoe. to find a mould of it left, distinct and 
clear in the eemeat, -which equally ^vas its date. Thfe is sometimeB 
of DomitiaD, or ftther early emperors. 

"It may be asked, wherefore this anxiety to rediscover with cer- 
tainty the tomb ? Besides motives of natural piety, there is one con- 
stantly reeonJed on sepulchral inscriptions. In England, if wiiot of 
space prevented the full date of a peraoii's death being given we should 
prefer chronicling the year, to the day of the month, when it oetuiied. 
It is more hiatorica). Bo one cares about remembering the dfiy oii 
which a person died, without the year ; but the year, withont the day, 
18 an important recolleetion. Yet while so few aneient CliristiaH iii- 
Bcriptions supply the year of people's deaths, (housBBda rive ns the very 
day i^ it, on which they died, whether in the hoprfolnesa of believors 
or lu the assurance of martyrs. This is easily explained. Of both 
classes annual commemoration had to be made, on the very day of tiieii- 
departure ; and accurate knowledge of this was necessary. Tlierefore 
It alone was reooi'ded. •' 

" In a cemetery eloae to the one in which we have left our three 
youths with Diogenes and his sous* were lately found inscriptions 
mingled together, belonging to both orders of the dead. One in Greek 
after mentioning the ' Deposition of Augenda on the 13th day before 
the Calends, or 1st of June,' adds this erniple addrea^ 



a third :- 



vrCTOFtIA . REFRFGERER [ET 
ISSPIRITVS . TVS IN BONO 



(good). 



ids us of a most peculiar inscription found scratched 
ic a grave in the cemetery of Prcet^xtatus, not many 

' Tliat of as. NereiTs and Achilleus. 
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ysfds from that of Calliatna. It 
written with Greek 'letters j tin 
Divinity of oar Lord; lastly, for espi 
ment of tlie departed. We fill up th* 
Uia felling out of part of the plaster. 

BENE MErENTI 



■kabla, first, for lieing in Latin 
jontjiining a testimony of the 
ling a prayer for the refresh- 
orlion of words wanting, from 



id Almlgbty re 






"In flpite of this digression on prayers inscribed over tombs, tlie 
reader will not, we trust, have forgotten, that we were establishing tlie 
foot, that the Ciiristiao oameteries of Rome owe tlieir origin to the 
earliest, ages. We have now to state down to what period they were used. 
After paaoe was restored to tlie Cliaroh, the devotioa of ChrisUans 
prompted them to deare burial neni- the martyrs and holy people of an 
earlier age. But, generally apeating, they were BatisfieJ to lie under 
the pavement, Heooe the sepulchral stones which are often found in 
the rubbUb of the catacombs, and sometime Id thdr places, bearing 
consular dates of the fourth century, are thicker, larger, better carved, 
and in a leas simple style, than those of an earlier period, placed upon 
the wails. But before the end of tliat eentury, these monnments become 
rarer; and interment in the catacombs ceased in the following, at latest 
Pope Damasna, who died in 884, reTerently shrunk, as he tella us, in 
his owD epitaph, from intruding into the company of the saints. 

" Restitutus, tjierefore, whose aepulehral tablet we gave for a title to 
onr chapter, may well be conridered as speaking in the name of the early 
Christians, and claiming as their own exclusive work and propei'ty, the 
thonaand niiles of subterranean city, witli thdr ax millions of slumber- 
ing inhabitants, who trust in the Lord, and await Hia resurrecliou.* 

" When peace and liberty were restored to the Chnroh, these ceme- 
teries became places of devotioD, and of great resort. Each of thorn 
was associated with the name of one, or tiie names of several, of tlie 
more eminent martyrs buried in it ; and, on their anjversariea, crowds 
of citizens and of pilgrims thronged to their tombs, where the Divine 



* So F. Marchl oalenlates them, after diligent 
mention here that, in the construction of t' 
traeted fiom one gallery was removed int 
Hence many are now found completely tilled np. 
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tnyatfries were offefed up, aii<l the homiJy delivered in their praiee. 
Hence began to be compiled the first mortyrologies, or talendara of 
martyrB" daye, ivhioh told tha faithfal whither to go. 'At Rome, on tlie 
Salecmn, or the Ajipinn, of the Aideotine -way,' sueh are the indioaUons 
alnioBt daiiv read in the Roman martjrology, now swelled out, by the 
ftdilitions of later ages.* 

"An ordinary render of tha book hardly knows the importanee of 
tlieee indioalaonB ; for they have served to uerify several otherwise du- 
bioiiB oemeteries. Another class of valuable writers also eomes to our 
aid ; but before meutioning them, we will glance at the changes which 
this devotion prodnced in the cemeteries. JTrst, commodious entranees, 
with easy staircases, were made ; tlien walla were buUt to support the 
crumbling galleries; and, from time to time, funnel-shaped aperhirea 
in the vaults were opened, to admit light and air. Knally, baMlioas or 
churches were erected over their entrances, genei'ally leading imme- 
diatelj; to fie principal tomb, then called the crMfessiim of the cliurch. 
The pilgrim, thus, on arriving at the holy city, visited each of these 
churches, — a custom yet pracl^ed, — descended below, and witJioiJt hav- 
ing to grope Lis way about, went direot, by well-constrneted passages, 
to the prmoipal martyr's shrine, and so on to others, perhaps equally 
■ objects of reverence and darotion. 

" During this period, no tomb was allowed to be opened, no body to 
ba estracted. TTirongh apertures made into the grave, handkerchiefs 
or scarfc, called bramdea, were introduced, to touch the martyr's relies; 
and these were carried to distant oonntries, to be held in equal reverence. 
No wonder that St. Ambrose, St.' Gaudentiaa, and otlier Irishops should 
hare found it so difficult to obtain bodies, or large relics of maiiyrs for 
their churches. Aoother sort of relics consisted of what was called 
famibariy the oil of a martyr, that Is, the oil, often mixed with balsam, 
whieh burned in a lamp be^de his tomb. Often a round stone pillar, 
three feet or so in height, and scooped out at the top, stands beside a 
monument: probably to hold the lamp, or serve for the distribution of 
its contents. St. Gregory the Great wrote to Queen Theodalinda, that 
he sent her a collection of the oils of the popes who were martyrs. The 
list which iiecompanied them was copied bj Mabiilon in the treasury of 



* One or two enldes irom the old ICalendaniim Romanicm mill illus- 
irate this: 

" lii Non, Mart Lucii in CalliaH, 

vi. Id. Dec Eatiohjani in CaliisH 
xiii, Kal. Fab. Fabiani in Caliiati, et Sebastian! ad Catacumbas. 
viiL Id. Aug. Smti in OallisU." 
We have extracted these entries of depositions in the cemetery of 
Callistus, because, while actually writing this chapter, we have re- 
ceived news of the discovery of Uie tonUis and lapidary inseriptions 
of every one of these Popes, together with those of St. Aiitherus, in one 
chapel of the newly-ascertained cemetery of Oallistus, with an iujerip 
idon in verse by St Damasus ; 

" Prid. KaL Jan. Sylvwrtri In Prisoillffl. 
iv. Id. (Aug.) Laurentii in Tiburtina. 
iii. Kal. Dec. Saturnini in Thrasonia." 
Published by R ulnar t,— Acta, torn. liL 
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MoDza, and repnblielied by Euinart.' It esisfs iJiere yet, together with 
the very phials oputainiug; them, sealed np in metal tubes. 

" This jaalouay of disturbing tlie saints, is displayed most beautifully 
in au inoident, related by St. Gregory of Tours, Among the martyrs 
most honoured in the anient Eoman Clracoh were St. ChrysanthuB and 
Daria, Thdr tombs beeMue so celebrated for ourea, that their fellow- 
Christiana built (that is, excavated) over them a chamber, with a ranlt 
of beaaljful workman^ip, where crowds of worshippers assembled. 
This was discovered by the heathens, and the emperor dosed them in, 
walled up the entranoe, and from above, probably through the laaiimire, 
or ventilating shaft, showered down earth and stones, and huiied tlie 
. eongregalion alive, as the two holy martyrs had been befoi'e them 
liie place was unknown at the peace of the Church, til! discovered by 
IH-vine manifestatiou. But instead of being permitted to enter again 
into this hallowed spot, jiilgiTnis were merely allowed to look et it, 
through a window opened in the wall, so as to see, not only the tombs 
of the martyrs, but also the bodice of those who had been buried alive 
at their ahnnes. And as the cruel massacre had taken place while pre- 
paraUons were being made foi' oblation of the holy Encharist, thei'e 
■were still to be seen lying about, the ^Iver orneta in which the wiue 
was bronght for that spotless saoiifice-t 

" It is clear that pilgrims resorting to Rome would want a hand-book 
to the cemeteries, that they might kiiow what they had to visits It is 
likewise but natural that, on their return home, they may have sought 
to edify their less fortunate cdghbours, by ^ving an account of what 
they had seen. Aoooiijingly there exist, no less fort.onately for os than 
for their untra veiled neighbours, several records of this character. The 
first -place, among these, is held hy oatalognes compiled in the fourth 
century ; one, of the places of sepulture of Roman Pontiffs,. the other 
of Martyra.^ ■ After these oame three distinct guides to the catacombs ; 
the more interesting because they take different rounds, yet agree mai'- 
vellously in their account. 

"To sIlow the v^ue of these documents, and describe the changes 
which took place in the catacombs during the second period of their 
history, we will give a brief account of one discovery, in the cemetery 
where we left our little party. Among the rubbish near the entrance 
of a catacomb, the name of which was yet doubtful, and which had 
been taken for that of Prietextatus, was tiund a fi'agment of a slab of 
marble whicli had been broken across obliquely from lelt to right, with 
the following letters: 



\\ELI1 MARTYRIS 



" Acta Mar^r, torn. iii. 

t S. Greg. TMron, de Gloria Mart. lib. i. c 38. ap. Marchi, p. 81. One 
would apply St. Damasus's epigram on these martyrs to this occarrence, 

t Published by Buoherius in 18M g (Of) . . nclius martyr. 
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"The young Cavalier de Rossi at once declared that this whs part of 
the sepulchral icscriptjon of the holy Pope Cornelins; that probablj 
hia tomb would be found below, in a diBtinguiahed form ; and that aa 
all the Itineraries above mentioned, oononrred in plaeing it in the oeme 
tery of Callistns, tliis, and not the one at St Sebastian's a few hundred 

i'ards off, muat claim the honour of that name. He went forther, asd 
oretold that as tliese works pronoucced St. Cypnan to be buried near 
Cornelius, there would be found something at the tomb whl h would 
account for that idea ; for it was known that his body rested in Africa. 
It was not long before every prediction was verified. The great stair- 
case discovered* was found to lead at once to a wider space, carefully 
seoured by brick-work of the time of peace, and provided with light 
and air from abovev On the left was a tomb, cut like others intheroek, 
without any exterior arch over it It was, however, large and ample ; 
and except one, very nigh above It, there were no other graves below, 
or over, or at the sides. The remaining portion of the slab was found 
within it; the first piece was bronght from the Kineheiian Museum, 
where it had been deported, and exactly fitted to it; and both covered 
Hie tomb, thus: 



CORNELII MARTYRIS 



Eeluw, renching from the lower edge of this stone to the ground, was 
a marble slab covered with an ioscciption, of which only the left-hand 
end remains, the rest being broken oS and lost Above the tomb was 
another slab let into the sand-stone, of which the right-hand end exists, 
and a few more fragments have been recovered in the rubbish; not 
enough to make out the lines, but sufficient to show it was an inscrip- 
tion in verse, by Pope Damasua. How la this authorship traceable? 
Very easily. Hot only do we know that this holy Pope, already men- 
tioned, took pleasure in putting verses, wbiuh he loved to write, on the 
tombs of mailiyrslt, but the number of insuriptions of his yet extaot ex- 
hibit H particular and very elegant form of letters, known amoug anti- 
Suariuns by the name of 'Damasian.' The fragmenta of this marble 
siar portions of verses, in this character. 

" 'To proceed : on the wall, right of the tomb, and on the same plane, 
wei'e painted two full-length figures In saourdotal garments, with 
gloricu round their heads, evidently of Byjflntine work of the aevenlh 
ceutury. Down the wall, by the left dde of each, letter below letter, 
were thar names some letters were efiaced, which we supply in 



*. The crypt we believe, woe discos 

f Of Cornelius Martyr Bisliop. 

i These f.mn *hc i;i-cat bulk of bis i 
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SCI* CORJV^ELl PP SCI-i- CIPRMN^* 

" We here fee how a foreigner, reading these two inscriptions, with 
the portraits, ftod knowing that the Church oommemorates the two mar- 
tyrs on the some day, might earaly be ]ed to aoppose, that they were here 
deported together. Plnally, at the right hand of the tomb, stands a 
trnQoa,''!d co]umn, abopt three feet high, cooeave at the top, rb before 
described ; and as a conflrmation of the nse to whjeh wb said !t might 
be put, St Gregory has, in hia list of oils sent to the Lombard Queen, 
' Ofeura 8. Cornell!,' the oil of St. Cornelius. 

" We see, then, how, during the second period, new ornaments, as 
■well as greater conveniences, were added to the primitively^ simple 
forms of the cemeteries. Bat we must not, on that account, imagine 
that we are in any danger of mistaking these later embellishments for 
the productions of the early ages. The difference is so immense, that 
we might as eadly blunder by taking a Rcuhens for a Beato Angelieo, 
as by conadering a Byzantine figure to be a production of the two first 

" We come now to the third period of these holy oemeteries, (he sad 
one of their desolation. When the Lombards, and later the Saracens, 
began to devastate the naglibourhood of Rome, and the catacombs were 
exposed (« desecration, the Popes extracted the bodies of the nitet 
illustrious martyrs, and placed them in the badlicas of the city. This 
went on till the eighth or ninth century ; when we still read uf repairs 
made in iha cemeteries by the eovareign Pontiffs. The catacomla 
ceased to be so much phices of devotion; and the churches, which 
stood over their entrances, were destroyed, or fell to decay. Only 
those remained which were fortified and could be defended. Such are 
the extramural basilicas of St Panl on the Oatian way, of St. Sebas- 
Ijan on the Appian, St; Laurence on the Hbnrtine, or in the Ager 
Veranus, St. Agnes on the Nomentan road, St. Puncratius on the 
Aurelian, and, greaf«et of all, St Peter's on the Vatican. The first 
and last had separate burffha or cities round them ; and the traveller 
can still trace remains of strong walSs round some of the others. 

" Strange it is, however, that the young antiquarian, whom we have 
ti-CQuentiy named with honour, should have re-diaoovercd two of the 
. ^. .. -i. ._. — ,g to the cemetery of Calhetus, almost entire; 



• "(Tlie picture) of St Cornelius, Pope, of St Cyprian," On the 
other side, on a narrow wall, projecting at a rightangle, are two more 
similar portraits; but only one name can be deciphered, that ot St 
Sistus, or, as he is there and elsewhere called, Sustus. On the paint- 
ings of the principal saints may still be read, soratched in the mortar, 
in characters of the seventh century, the names of visitors to tlie tinnb. 
Tliose rk two priesta are thus — 

•{•LEO PFIB 10ANNLS PRB. 

It may be interesting to add the entryic the Roman calendar: 

"xviii. KaL Oct Cypiiani Africte: Romte celebratur in tallisti. 
" Sep. !4. (The depoMon) of Cyprian In AMoa ! at Rome it is kept in 
(the oametery) of Callistua." 
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the oua being a stable and a bake-honae, the other a wine-store. One is, 
most probably, that built by Pope Damasus, ao often mentioned. The 
earth washed down, through air-lioles, tha spoiktioa practised during 
agea, by peraona entering from vineyacda through unguarded ectrancsa, 
the mere wasting action of lime and weather, have left us but a wreck 
of the ancient cataeomba. Stall iJiere is much to be thankful for. 
Enough remains to verify the records ]eft as in better timea, and these 
serve to gnlde us to the recoustruetion of our ruins. The present 
I'ontJff has done more in a few years for these saored places, than haa 
been effected in centuries. The mised eommiaaion which he haa ap- 
pointed have done wondera. With yery limited meana, tliej are going 
Bj'BtemttUoally to work, finishing aa they advance. Nothing is taken 
from the spot where it is foand; but everything is restored, aa for as 
posMble, to ita original stata. Accurate tracing are made of all the 
paintings, and plana of BTery part explored. To secure these good 
results, the Pope lias, from his own resources, bought vineyards and 
fields, espedallj' at the Tor Marancia, where the cemetery of 98. Nereus 
and Aobilleusis atnated; and we believe also over tliat of Callistue. 
The French emperor too lias aent to Rome, artists, who have prodnoed 
a most magnificent work, perhaps aomewhnt overdone, upon the oato- 
combs: a truly impei'ial undertaking," 



LETTER FROM NAPLES. 

The following extract of a letter lately appeared in the " Cork Oonati- 
tution," a highly respectable Protestant journn), of atrong anti-Catholic 
tendencies; and the Editor vouches for the Wgli honour and veracity of 

the wi'itei', who thus affords a glimpse at the trae state of tdings : 

" 13tli July, 1857. 

" We are perfeofly tranquil here at present. The landing of a party 
of Mazainisti the other day was repelled by the peasants, before the 
Government could send troops— a proof that the people here will not 
revolt 

"Yesterday a friend and myself read a most violent tirade in the 
'Morning Poat' against the Government Both of us, having much 
to do in the ooQutry with the people, know tolerably their aentimenlB, 
and we agreed that the whole was absolutely imtnte. Would such a 
newspaper, uttering socli virulent falsehoods, and expressing itself so 
nnjualiflably, be allowed to pass through the Post-office in Austria or 
Russia! rfo. English i,a|,ers in those countries are scissored or 
blotted. Here not an English paper Is prohibited or mutilated, not even 
•Punch.' Why, than, does Lord Palmerston's paper, the 'Morning 
Post,' bally the weak Governments, and not attack those powerful 
ones whose atrodties are a hundred times gi'eater than those of this 
country ? 

"Lord Palmeraton and the'Morning Post' know that the atate- 
mentB they pnUish are false, 7% have received coimter-Halemenls. W 
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«i!W )ioi publish them, aeciuiiiji tftemsehea by saying thai the pccrliea ham 
been imposed on, &<:. ; Tint when aome infaraona aooount is seat them, ao 
exa^erHted, that it may be aaid to surpass the bounds of probabihty, 
then it Bnita them, and is inserted. 

"ITiis country is undoubtedly (ipable of great improvement— the 
people ara too uneduoitted, but there is material prosperity. The prod- 
uce of the country is reqaired abroad, and sells for more than is re- 
quired in imporiB; fliereftre the preaioua metals come in largely to 
balance the account, and the counti'y people are rich, 

" The total debt is about eighteen millions sterling, on a five per cent, 
stock, the price of which is now 110 — a tolerable proof of the feelinga 
of the country. 

" If the English Government ■wished really i« be informed of the 
atate ot this country, let it send an impartial man ; and I am sure that 
prisons and every source of information would be open to him. 

" "nie King is as different from what ha ia represented as possible: 
he is miid, benevolent, painstaking, and a very hard-working m.iii, ae- 
eesable to everybody. Bnt he commits the great error of tiiinliing 
that he alone knows how to govern the country. He is his own 
ministar, and governs by means of heads of departmepts, called direc- 
tors, who will not take on themselves the least responahility, and, as a 
consequence, the movement of the Government is too slow, and evei'y 
unjust or unpopular act U attributed to the King." 
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